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HOWLVrr  AMD   •tlMMIf,  PRlVTUt, 
FRITH  tTRBCT,  lOHO,  tOBDOR. 


PREFACE. 


In  preparing  the  foUowing  ■ketch  off 
the  life  of  our  late  Uimented  Sovereign, 
I  have  availed  myself  of  such  sources 
of  information,  both  public  documents, 
and  priyate  commimicationSy  as  were 
accessible  to  me,  in  order  to  place  in 
M  correct  a  point  of  view  as  I  was 
aUe,  his  personal  conduct  and  charac- 
ter, as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch,  during 
tlie  reign  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
period  when  we  were  governed  by  him 
as  Regent  and  King. 


The  feeling  that  has  guided  my  pen 
in  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  is  wholly 

m 

conformable  to  that  which  animates 
the  following  beautiful  lines,  which  I 
rejoice  have  been  published  in  time 
for  me  to  adopt  them,  as  the  sincere 
expression  of  my  own  sentiments,  in 
language  which  will  find' 'an  echo  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  cati  appreciate 
the  character  of  Gboroe  thb 


H.  E.  LLOYD. 


London,  /u/y,  1830. 


IN  OBITUM  REGIS  DESIDERATISSIMI 


GEORGII    IV. 


Now  tkat  thine  ejes  are  closed  in  death,  and  all 
The  glories  of  thj  birth,  and  state,  and  power. 
Are  paas'd,  as  the  vain  pageant  of  an  hoar, 
Fading  in  that  poor  corse,  beneath  that  pall, — 
The  tribute  of  a  Briton's  love  I  pay, 
Not  to  the  living  King,  but  the  cold  clay 
BeCore  me : — 

Let  the  throned  and  mighty  call 
Tor  worldly  adulation — the  pale  dead 
Mocks  him  who  offers  it;  bat  trath,  instead. 
O'er  the  reft  crown  shall  saj — 

"  The  King  who  wore, 
*'  Wore  it  majestically,  yet  most  mild: 
"  Meek  mercy  blessed  the  sceptre  which  he  bore  ; 
'^  Arts,  a  fair  train,  beneath  his  fostering,  smiled ; 
''  And  who  could  speak  of  sorrow,  bat  his  eye 
"  Did  glisten  with  a  tear  of  charity  I 
"  0^ !  if  defects  the  best  and  wisest  have, 
"  Leave  them,  for  pity  leave  them,  to  that  God, 
'*  Tlat  God  who  lifts  the  balance  or  the  rod, 
"  And    close    with   parting  prayer  the  curtain  o'er  the 
grave ! 

W.  L.  Bowles. 

JiLY  10,    1800. 


HISTORIC  MBMOIR         V   , 

Of  rat 

ROYAL  LINE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

.  I.I  .  r 


I. 


■         I'M 


Vhb  la«ii»  «r  the    H«aM  cT  BBDimwiOK 

GmkI  cT  LMsa.  mcvmM  iafML  'lirMl 

AflQIMf^  tnM  WMI'  M|N1Md  Of  Us  CMMflfeH 

for  kis  gaOantry  in  reiciiiiig  tbe  Empreti  Joditk  from  ^ 
■oBasterj  in  which  she  wms  conlbied  by  har  son-in-hiw; 
LolhMre,  Bang  of  Italy.  Adalbert  then  want  to  FVaaaa, 
ahara  he  raoeiTed  honors  and  rewards  whiah  aban 
dally  coapensated  for  his  losses.  Hb  son  Adelbeit 
Dnke  and  Marqnis  of  Tnseaay.  He  was  sao- 
by  a  son  of  the  saaa  name,  who  left  two  aoas  and 
a  danghter.  The  aUer  son,  Onido,  u  said  to  hate 
died  yoang .  Lsaibert,  the  seeond,  hist  his  eyes  sai 
aslBlas  by  the  treachsry  of  hu  atarlna  brolhar^  the  0¥^X 
af  froTence. 
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GEORGE  IV. 


1010,  and  his  nnliief,  Loniss  JuHana,  daoghter  «t  the 
ftmi  William  «f  NaMao,  Prince  of  Orange,  iw  1044. 

By  the  powerful  exertions  of  the  for«Tgn  states,  lh« 
Eoglisb  nobility,  and  fhe  Prince  of  Wtiea,  but  perhaps 
»  nmcli  by  the  inflnence  of  the  goMen  preaenia  frow 
fli^ltuid.  King  Jantes  was  indoeed  to  bretdc  trfl'  Ifae 
tfeilty  with  Spain,  and  consent  (o  rceeive  Frederick  as  n 
jon-io-laiP.  The  Rector  accordingly  landed  at  Gmvesend, 
October  16, 1612 ;  bnt  the  joy  which  his  arrival  occasioned 
was  damped  by  the  death  of  the  amiable  Prince  Henry 
on  the  6th  of  ffovember  following.  In  conseqnence  of 
this  calamity,  the  nuptials  were  deferred  till  the  14th 
Of  February,  when  the  ceremony  took  place  with  great 
pomp  at  Whitehall:  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  the  prince 
and  his  wife  left  England.  In  1619,  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  becoming  vacant,  the  states  of  that  kingdom 
chose  the  Elector  Palatine  to  that  dignity;  which  in  an 
evil  hour,  and,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  persnasion  of  bis 
wife,  he  accepted.  This  raised  a  war  in  Germany,  tliat 
lasted  thirty  yearfe;  In  which  Frederick  not  only  lost  his 
new  crown,  but  bis  hereditary  dominions,  and  was  obliged 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  Holland,  where  be  died  in  163d, 
leaving  six  sons  and  Bve  daughters,  with  thoir  mother, 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  states,  and  the  pension 
granted  by  Charles  the  First. 
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ft  ■■  gmutiMy  lnto«*  tkM  the  biter,  irbea  PrtHee  «f 
IFriesi  raaUf  vntii^rd  iftta  Sprin  Tat  ibtf  [nirp«««  itf 
f«wHe,  bal  (fait  Oi«  ftcf^cistioD  KuImI,  Met  he 
I  b>  ratnrn,  mncfa  to  the  Atirprisp  of  tho  pmpfp, 
wki  feared  In  woolil  h&fc  fBllVB  ■  Ttctin  to  Ms  temnHy. 
Thai  be  dirf  not,  ui  very  naturallv  aocoantet)  tat  bjr 
an,  who  say*.  "  Hie  Spanianb 
d  the  nccftaaion  of  Eliiabctb  of  Bobcnia  and  b«r 
rto  the  Efi|icllsh  throne;  and  therefoiv,  to  prtneot 
1  Inai  ta  return  home  in  •af^ty.'* 
Rnoiaafal.  ttawever.  Is  the  minitm  of  Piwidonotf  hi 
iag  Aefate  of  imtioiu.  Elixaheth,  who  hod  bona 
■  nt  iMtrtnent  for  the  otablishmtnit  of  Popery, 
I  in  16u5,  b<?tiuiif!  tli«  meaas  of  fecarinl^ 
lattai^  a  Prolestodt  f^uverauiont 
Ko  womin  or  ber  nuik  f^ier  experienced  such  trials  and 
licbntitde*,  nnr  tlid  any  ono  e^er  bear  thnn  with  groater 
tvtttade.  Aftn-  vceing  the  monarchy  put  ilomi  by  ttc 
Mrdor  of  ber  bh>tbn',  «be  Kved  to  witness  the  rrsturaliott 
of  W  nephew  to  the  throne. luid  uu  the  ITth  of  May,  lOSl, 
Shaded  In  EBftland,  where  the  died,  Febmary  13,  laOB; 
ad  ««  harled  in  the  royal  vftalt  uf  Henry  the  Seventh's 
CVq>«|.  WeHtminjier.  Frederick  and  EHixabeth  of 
B<AemiA  liail  thirteen  children— I.  Frederick  Henry, 
«kt  «as  dmwned  Id  (be  lAo  of  Haarlfm;  H.  Charles 
Le«Ls,  *bo  b«cuao  Elector  FtdaUae;  3.  Rnporf^  cefe- 


brated  lor  his  exploits  by  land  and  sea,  tirst  in  the  rebellioD, 

,1^   afterwards   in  the   Dutch    war;    4.,Maarice,    who 

I  jferishedinavoyage  tothe  West  ludieii  in  1651;  5.  Louis, 

[  vbo  died  an  infant;  6.  Edward,  who  turned  Catholic,  aiid 

\  difd  in  1663;  7.  Philip,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 

I  ^thel  in   1650;   8.    Gustavus  Adulphus,  who  died  in 

ifii^i  9.   Elizabeth,  the  accomplished  currespondent  of 

,  Des  Cartes,  Madam  Schurman,  and  Fenu  the  Quaker; 

I  f^O.  Louisa  HoUandina,  who  turned  Catholic,  and  became 

li^perior  of  a  convent  in  France;  11.  Henrietta  Maria, 

■yho  married  Slgismoad,  Duke  of  Montgatz;  13.  Char- 

I   ktte,  who  died  in  childhood;  13.  Sophia,  bom  October 

1^^,  1630,  and  married,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Emest 

I^Ausustus  of  Brunswickj   Duke  of  Hanover,   who  died 

^  Februarj  3, 16f)d.     This  marriage  produced  six  sons  and 

daughter — 1.    George    Lewis,    the    second   Elector ; 

^,   Frederick  Augustus,   who   became  a  general  in  the 

L  imperial  service,  and  was  slain  in  Transylvania  in  1691; 

1^^  Max.imilian  William,  who  rose  to  the  command  of  Uie 

^^^eaetiaii  armies,  and  died  in  that  service ;  4.  Charles 

Philip,  who  in  1690  fell  into  the  bonds  of  the  Turks  in 

I  Albania,  and  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds;  5.  Christian, 

.  ^ho  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Danube  after  the  defeat 

of  the  imperialists  at  the  battle  of  Munderkingen  in  1703; 

6.   Ernest  Augustus,   who  in  1716  was   elected  Prince 

^t>op  of  Osuaburg,  and  in  tiie  same  year  was  created 


m 


I  brother,  iben  KiDg  of  Bngluul.  Duke  oT  York  m4 
he  died  ia  1738;    7.    Sopbim  Ckarlolte.    who 
■arried,  in  1684,  n«derielt.  Elector  of  Brandfmbarg.  mad 

rrds  KiBf  of  PniMta.     She  dj«d  et  the  afe  of  tUr^- 
iolTOS.  ^ 

El 


IV. 


Electress  SdpliU  inherited  a  cnmiidereblp  ihara  tff 
spirit,  and  evinc-«d  an  underatandinK  of  ■ 
■*«)  Mtperior  deacriptioD.  Sh«>  kept  np  a  secret  correi- 
poodesce  with  tho  Enf^lish  nobility  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  ltir>re  arc  nuiny  nf  her 
letten  ssiiting  which  prove  (hat  xlic  wa»  an  inlMit 
of  flie  proeeediogH  of  James  the  Seceml. 
Bvnet  takeM  the  credit  of  this  lu  hinmoir. 
that  when  he  renided  in  Holland,  the 
Doke  of  HaDorer  viu  mnoh  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Fmott  b«  proc«edt  thus :  "  I  Tenlnred  to  send  a  meuage 
k  lb«  Priaoeu  S<Yhta  hj  a  French  refagee  aamed 
■.  BoDconr:  it  was  to  acquaint  her  witb  oar  deiign 
vtlk  ralstion  to  England,  and  so  let  her  know,  that  ff  m^ 
■WCMded,  a  perpetauJ  rxclusion  of  oil  Papists  from  the 
laeeoaaioo  to  the  crown  would  be  enacted ;  and  since  abe 
WW  the  next  Proleatont  heir  after  the  two  Princcssea  and 
Priaec  of  Orange,  of  whom  there  was  at  that  time 


Udi 


no  iaaue  idir«.  I  vm  very  cottfidoit,  tbal  \f  tMe  X>Hke  ud' 
Hanover  conld  be  disengaged  from  the  int^rest^  of 
France,  so  that  be  came  into  uor  interesU,  the  siiccessuu) 
•^  the  crown  woald  be  lodged  in  lier  pei^on,  and  in  her 
posterity;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  coDtiDued,  ae 
he  stood  then,  engaged  with  France,  I  conld  not  answer 
I  §0T  this.  The  gentleman  carried  the  message,  and 
t  delivered  it.  The  dnchess  entertained  it  with  much 
warmth,  and  brought  Jiim  to  the  duke  to  repest  it  to  biin, 
'but  at  that  time  this  made  no  great  impression  u{)ou  him ; 
la  looked  on  it  as  a  remote  and  a  doubtful  project:  yet 
Mhen  he  saw  our  saccess  in  England,  he  had  other  thought^ 
cif  it.  Some  days  after  this  Frenchman  was  gone,  I  told 
the  Prince  of  Orange  what  1  had  done;  :he  approved 
of  it  heartily,  bnt  was  particularly  glad  that  I  had  done  it 
as  of  myself,  without  communicating  it  to  I""*,  or  any  way 
engaging  him  in  it;  for,  he  said,  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
known  that  the  proposition  was  made  by  him,  it  might  do 
us  hurt  in  England — as  if  he  had  already  reckoned  him- 
-self  so  far  master,  as  to  be  forming  projects  concemiDg 
>tbe  sQCcession  to  the  crown." 

This  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  those  prophecies 
which  originate  in  tlie  roSeotion  of  the  historian  after  the 
event,  rather  .than  in  the  vaticination  uf  political  fore- 
sight. At  this  time  James  the  Second  bad  .two  married 
daughters,    and   the  prnapect    of  fprtber    issue  -^    m 
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jmmt  mift.  IWftiMpeiii,  UkenToM,  twU  (mi  by  BhomU 
"■r  m^rf^h-  r^HM-Trr  rinrrrrilillitirL  lUitmwJl 
renute  and  vuiunaf^. 

Bat  if  Ifae  CmI  W  lu  tke  preUl«  cUtes,  wbile  ««  giv« 
vedit  to  bin  iW  iiii  politiMl  aagaoil;,  vti  cwuiot  bm 
ooBMder  lu«  |)riuci|»lw  jn  »  '^lUMlMaitUa  Iij[faL  Zlwt 
pwp<e  oT  Fii^iwH  c«chunlj  iiiiJ  no  n«li*k  P>r  »  OtUdi 
faiiBllliiit;  wii  hMl  .4t  iMoD  kllpWD  t«  tllOIB  thill  uu^ 
•  f oLe  vw  ilktaided,  Uiarct  wutUU  |knilii4ilj  bnvv  ti««p4 
[  l0  ref*el  Ibe  Pcittcv  (tf  Unio^  Iron  |||t 
i  of  Iwiling  him  m  a  doUvcrc*.  -Om 
4  tliatafWr  Ui«  rr-^'>lutioq,  n«itli«r  WilUaa 
marAMae  BwufaMad  w;  ri^iw-il  fur  UioiluiovqhMi  SmaUj, 
■Ifbwufc  the  nj|htJ>  of  th&t  liuiwv.  wWn  duly  ojiawiMii, 
VMcoquai  to  tkoie  of  tho  (tenMOitgtw  in  puMOMWui. 

Vlus,    bovevw,   ike   Duke  of  Uli>uo«ftt£f,   lUe   l«t 
ivnving  ciiild  at  the  PMpoeitf  Aaiw,  (bad,  >l  nl;  W,  UOOj 
r  to  jirovuUi  /cnr  tike  ftecuhty  of  llio 


■^cBwlii>^y,  OB  Ibe  J4Ui  of  June,  1701,  au  Act  of 
P"*'— ■1"'  nweivoil  tb»  rovul  wuHsut  fur  Uie  linilstian  uf 
Ac -«acc*)Mi«n  gf  tlic  iruvn,  uftvr  tbe  d«iau«  of  ki«( 
WlUutii  «iid  (lie  PiiacoM  Aaoo  uf  fimunaii,  to  tbp 
QactiBCB  Dowiigei  St^ibia  of  lliWDiiar,  wkI  ;b«r  luu^ 
bcJog  PioliuUnU. 

Agaiaat  tfav  ackof  ,a(ittl«jn«lit  «  pnileitiwMfude  m 
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behftlf  of  the  Dacbess  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  youngest  daoghter  of  Charles  the 
[  First. 

As  soon  as  thin  important  Act  passed,  the  Earl  of 
Mnccleslieid  was  despatched  to  Hanover  witlt  it,  in  the 
capacity  of  ambassador  extraordinary.  His  reception  of 
coarse  was  very  gracious,  bnt  an  liiatorian  and  eye-witness 
says,  that  the  Court  of  Hanover  wa^  far  from  exhibiting 
that  morality  which  became  its  dignity.  On  this  account. 
Archbishop  Tenison  wrote  to  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Intreating  her  to  dismiss  all  improper  persons,  visttors. 
and  others,  from  her  palace.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Electress,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  was  very 
free  in  her  discourse  upon  religions  subjects,  and  gave 
more  encouragement  than  became  her  to  sceptics  and 
h-fibertines,  particularly  Toland,  who  was  also  a  great 
k  fevorite  with  her  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 

About  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  ardent 
■  friends  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  very  desirous  that 
^  the  Electoral  Prince,  afterwards  George  II.,  should  be 
I  invited  over  to  this  country;  bat  the  design  was  opposed 
)  by  her  Majest}-,  who  sent  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to 
^  dissuade  the  father  from  suffering  his  son  to  take  sach  a 
)  Itep,  for  fear  of  raising  the  spirit  of  party  to  a  higher 
^  degree  of  excitement  tliaii  it  had  already  attained.  The 
i  the  good  sense  to  follow  the  advice,  contrarjr 


to  tiie  win  of  hit  niolber*  wlKMe  passions,  always  stronfc* 
could  ill  brook  this  <^>positioii  to  her  wish;  and  on  the 
8lh  of  Jvne,  1714,  she  died,  as  was  said,  of  chagrin.  But 
though  she  might  be  mortified,  it  is  too  moch  to  ascribe 
her  death,  at  snch  an  adTanced  age  (mghty-four),  to  pore 


Had  Sophia  liyed  ten  weeks  longer,  she  wonld  have 
keen  proclaimed  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

V. 

Geokoi  Lbwis,  the  Second  Elector  of  HanoTer,  was 
bam  Mmj  28,  lOOO.  He  gave  eariy  marks  of  genius, 
jmdgmokU  and  valor.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  spoke 
Latiii.  French,  and  Italian,  fluently;  but  never  could 
converse  in  English,  for  want  of  learning  the  language  in 
Ws  foutfa.  In  1675,  being  then  no  more  than  fifteen,  he 
accompanied  his  father  and  uncle  in  the  eanipaipi  against 
tke  French ;  and  distingninhed  himself  with  uncommon 
Waverv  at  the  battle  of  Consarbriick,  where  he  stood  in 
the  hottest  of  the  Kre.  The  Emperor  Leopold  wits  so 
nach  impresiiied  with  gratitude  to  his  supporters  for  this 
nctorv,  that  he  wrote  three  letters  of  thanks  with  his  own 
kaad ;  one  to  the  Duke  Ernest,  erne  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Zell,  and  one  to  Prince  George,  whom  ho 
cotaplimeoted  in  a  very  flatterin*;  manner,  on  account  of 
^  glorious  signs  which  he  had  given  of  future  greatness. 


XXVI 

Greorge  William,  Dake  of  Zell,  was  very  proud  of  bis 
nephew,  and  wished  to  draw  him  into  a  nearer  bond  of 
aflBnitj,  by  marrying^  bhn  to  his  daughter.  The  history 
of  this  prinee^  is  most  melauoholy,  and  would  in  itsoii^ 
dumstances  afford  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  romance 
or  tragedy.  Sophia  Dorothea,  of  Zeli,  was  born  in  1066^ 
being  the  only  one  of  four  daughters  who  lived  to 
maturity.  Her  mother  was  Eleanor  d*£smiers,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  Lord  of  Olbreuse,  in  Poitou,  who  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  possessed  the  lordship  of  Harbourg, 
which  the  emperor  afterwards,  in  honor  of  her,  created 
iftio  a  principality.  But  the  distinctions  which  she 
receited  herself,  and  those  which  she  liVed  to  witness 
bestowed  upon  some  of  her  family,  were  sadly  counter- 
balanced by  the  misfortunes  of  her  daughter.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years,  Sophia  Dorothea  was  betrothed  to  her 
cousin,  Augustus  Frederic  of  Wolfenbuttel,  who  fell  at 
fbe  siege  of  Philipsburgh,  in  1677,  consequently  without 
having  consummated  his  ill-starred  marriage.  At  this 
time  it  is  said  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ordered  his 
ambassador,  Gourville,  to  propose  a  marriage  between 
Prince  George  of  Hanover  and  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  That  the  French  monarch  made  such  an 
overture,  is  probable  ;  but  he  could  not  have  been,  as  the 
German  historian  who  relates  it  says  he  was,  induced  by 
any  design  to  prevent  the  succession  of  the  House  of 


MVU 

Bnmnnek  lo  IIm  Engikii  Ckrone;  since  at  tMs  tima  there 

■01  «TCA  s  reiBote  prospeol  Urat  ibe  line  acUully  in 

i«i  winoM  be  diiUurbed.    Cbarlei  the  Second  wm 

imlMnhh;  and  hit  brother  not  only  had  children  by  hu 

fnt  wifiap  bat  every  appearance  of  a  fiunily  by  his  second^ 

ito  yimng  prineeas  of  Modena,  to  whom  he  had  not  been 

■nil led.    The  Motive  of  Lewis  seems  to  baTo  been 

immediately  personal  and  to  have  had  for  its  object 

the  attachment  of  the  Hanoverian  interests  to  the  conrt 

of  Fnnee.     Bnt  be  his  design  what  it  aught,  the  cir* 

proves  tiie  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 

of  Brunswick,  even  before  its  elevation  lo  the 

dignity,  when  the  greatest  powers  of  the  con* 

courted  its  nllianoe.     Well  woold  it  have  been  for 

Dorothea,  had  her  family  formed  a  jonctioo  with 

(he  Honse  of  BonrboD.      I  will  not  say,  as  many  do,  that 

tke  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  too  near  to  he  happy ;  but 

it  is  certain  that  many  instances  might  be  adduced  to 

jsstify  an  objection  to  such  connections.      The  case  of 

the  unhappy  Princess  of  Zell  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 

leat  in  the  melancholy  catalogue;  bat  it  is  involved  in  a 

dpad  of  mysterious  darkness  which  even  the  lapse  of  a 

esatary  has  not  dispelled. 

la  the  state  of  childhoo<i,  when  no  affection  could  he 

farmed,  or  any  just  notions  he  conceived  of  the  nature 

md  oMigatioD   of   the  connubial   relation,    was  Sophia 

c2     . 
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Uorotliea  obliged  to  enter  into  the  most  serious  of  all 
engagements,  with  her  first  cousin,  who  was  double  her 
own  age.  Within  a  year,  however,  the  death  of  her 
spouse  released  her  from  this  preposterous  und  unnatural 
tie;  but  it  was  only  to  consign  her  over  to  another,  not 
less  inconsisteut  and  oppressive.  A  widow  of  ten  years 
old,  in  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  parts  of  Europe, 
conveys  an  idea  so  ludicrous  as  scarcely  to  deserve  credit, 
were  not  the  fact  upon  record.  But,  what  will  perhaps 
appear  equally  extravagant,  is  the  circumstance,  that  on 
the  death  of  the  husband  of  this  infant,  her  father  and 
Uncle  came  to  an  agreement  to  unite  her  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage  to  her  other  cousiu,  Prince  George  Lewis  of 
Hanover,  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  i»  true  tlie 
ceremony  did  not  take  place  at  Zell  till  tite  2dth  of 
November,  1082,  when  the  bride  had  completed  her 
sixteenth,  and  the  bridegroom  his  twenty- second  year; 
but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  engagement  was  made 
by  all  the  parties,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Augustus  Frederick  of  Wolfenbuttel.  In  the  mean  time 
Prince  George  travelled,  and  made  some  campaigns; 
wllile  the  bride  elect  completed  her  education,  and 
prepared  herself  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  years,  for  tlie  inipurtunl  duties  of  »  wife  and  a 
mother.  On  ti.e  3<)lh  of  October,  1683.  the  princess 
g»ve  tmr  liusband  a  soa,  who  wa^  named  George;    aud 


four  years  afteraards  ilie  broagbt  him  a  daoghter,  named 
Sophia  Dorothea,  who  became  the  wife  of  Frederic 
William  of  Pmasia,  and  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
To  aocoaot  for  the  distance  of  time  between  the  births  of 
these  chiUreo,  it  most  be  obsenred  that  Prince  George 
Lewisy  soon  after  his  marriage*  entered  again  upon  the 
military  career  in  Hungary,  where  he  commanded  the 
Bnmswick  troops  in  the  imperial  service,  and  soon  after 
took  Neohiinsel,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Gran.  In  1G86, 
he  was  at  the  taking  of  Bada ;  in  1680,  h^  was  at  the 
captme  of  Mayence ;  and  the  next  year  he  commanded 
an  ansj  of  elev^i  thousand  men,  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
laads,  where,  in  1603,  be  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
tangninary  battle  of  Neerwinden.  Soon  after  this,  the 
prince  reliinied  to  Hanover,  but  within  a  few  months  his 
temper  was  observed  to  bo  much  altered,  uiid  lie  either 
looked  upon  biM  wife  with  an  eye  ol'  jealousy,  or  his  own 
affections  were  estranged  from  her  and  transferred  to  some 
other  object. 

A  young  German  count,  named  Philip  Christopher 
Konigsmark,  who  held  the  commission  (»r  colonel  in  the 
Swedish  service,  happened  to  he  i\u*n  at  Hanover,  and 
opon  bim  the  suspicions  of  the  prince  fell,  but  whether 
from  secret  information,  or  any  particular  oltservations 
of  his  own,  has  never  been  determined.  His  Highness, 
however,   is   said    to   have    entercnl    the  liedchamber   of 


Sophia  Dorothea  so  suddenly,  that  Konigsmark,  in  his 
haste  to  escape,  left  his  hnt  behiod  him,  which  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  surmised  of  an  improper  intercourse 
betveen  bim  and  the  princess,  and  a  separation  imme- 
diately took  place.  Another  acconnt,  of  a  darker  hue, 
which  obtained  currency,  was  that  the  Prince  of  Hanover 
actually  found  Konigsmark  in  the  room,  and  m  his  fury 
ran  bim  through  the  body. 

Tbongh  this  last  story  appears  to  be  incon'ect  in  the 
principal  points,  oertain  it  is  that  the  princess  was 
arrested,  and  sent  off  to  the  castle  of  Ahlen,  where  she 
lingered  ont  a  miserable  life  of  two-and-tliirty  years  in 
close  confinement,  without  a  trial,  or  being  allowed  to  see 
any  of  her  family. 

The  fate  of  the  colonel  was  never  exactly  knoMii,  any 
farther  than  that  a  report  of  his  having  died  at  Hanover, 
in  the  mouth  of  August,  1604,  was  transmitted  to  bis 
friends,  who  were  too  much  eccuitomed  to  such  calamitieti 
in  their  family,  to  make  any  stir  about  the  affair.  That 
the  count  came  to  a  violent  end,  seems  to  be  put  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  manner  in  which  he  disappeared  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  castle  of 
Zell  underwent  repair,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found 
beneath  one  of  the  floors,  which  revived  the  name  and 
story  of  the  nnfortnnate  Kiinigsmark. 

With    regard   to    Sopfala    Dorothea,    her   connectiunB 


prevc&led    aoy   ievorer   measarea  from   being  pursued 
apunti  her  tl^n  perpetaal  coDfinement ;  to  jottify  whioli 
a  decree  wai  pabUsbed  at  UanoYer,  asserting  tbai  circum* 
stascea    bad    been  prodaced    in    evidence   before  tbe 
dNMistory,  of  snch  a  nature  as  warranted  the  belief  that 
she  had  lieeB  anfaathful  to  her  illostrioos  hasband.    Tbe 
slroBgest  of  these  circamstances,  bowoTer,  was  thai  of 
Ibe  hat  which  the  prince  foond  in  the  room;  and  the 
agitation  whicb  tbe  discovery  natarally  prodaced  in  her 
Highness,  was  at  once  interpreted  into  a  demonstration  of 
oQDscioas  gnilt*    To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  consideration  of  criminal  charges^  and  tbe  minute 
inYestigataoa  of  eyidence^  this  case  will  appear  mure  like 
SB  ocM:arrence  of  the  iron  age,  when  feudal  oppression 
mi  nailitary  despotism  prevailed,  than  an  event  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  iii   a  country  Y>oastiug  of  its  juris- 
predeoce. 

That  no  proof  of  adultery  wjla  ever  brouj^ht  forward,  is 
certain  ;  and,  for  tbe  want  of  it,  the  parties  could  uot  he 
legally  divorced,  wbicb  tbey  would  certaiuly  have  been, 
had  evidence  existed  of  the  criminality  of  the  princess. 
Suae  there  were,  even  in  Hanover,  N^ho  not  only  con- 
ttAered  Sophia  Dorothea  a^  perfectly  innocent  of  what 
4e  was  accused  of,  hut  as  being  actually  made  a  \ictiin 
to  tbe  prostituted  affections  of  her  husband.  This  opinion 
nav  now  be  adopted,  without  any  hazard  of  n^fuUitiou  or 


of  giving  offence  ;  for  neither  before  the  accession  of  ihe 
Elector  of  Hanover  to  the  British  throne,  nor  afterwards, 
when  sach  a  proceeding  became  especidiy  necessary, 
as  a  matter  aflecting  the  snccession,  was  the  conduct  of 
the  dacbess  brought,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  under 
judicial  investigation.  Had  Sophia  Dorothea  been 
really  guilty  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  with  Konigs- 
mark,  or  any  other  person,  the  public  interest  required 
a  trial;  bat  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  toot  place,  and  the 

''  parties  remained  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife  to  the 

■  death  of  the  queen  in  her  prison,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  on 

'  die  2nd  of  November,  1726. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  and  little  to  the  credit  of  the 

'  times,  that  not  the  slightest  notice  was  ever  taken  of  the 

'  unhappy  Sophia  by  the  English  parliament  nr  people, 
after  the  arrival  of  her  husband.  If  she  was  guilty,  a 
legal  divorce  ought  to  have  been  called  for,  upon  public 

'  grounds ;  and  if  she  was  not,  the  honor  of  the  natibn, 
and  the  cause  of  humanity,  required  her  liberutkm,  and 

'  an  establishment  in  circumstances  suited  to  her  high  birth 
and  royal  station.  Instead  of  this,  though  Ihe  mother  of 
the  heir- apparent,  and  actually  Queen  of  England,  she 
was  saflereil  to  linger  out  her  days  in  a  dnngeon,  while 
the   mistress  of  her  husband  shone  as  a  peeress  of  the 

f-  first  rank  at  the  English  court. 

One  porsun  alone  vonttired  to  incur  tho  royal  displea- 
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•ore,  by  advocating  tbe  cause  of  the  afflicted  and  much- 
i^iared  Sopkia  Dorothea  of  ZeU.    This  was  the  priace 
her  son;  who  was  so  fallj  convinced  of  his  mother's  inno- 
eeiioe»  (and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  all  that  had  been 
alleged  sf^ainst  her,)   that  on  many   occasions  he  re* 
pwnciied  his  father  for  his  injustice  towards  her,  and 
fofmtj  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  her  to  England, 
and  acknowledging  her  as  Qaeen  Dowager,  in  the  event 
^  his  snccecding  to  tbe  crown  while  she  was  living. 
>    Hun  viitnoas  resolution  he  was  only  prevented  from 
canying  into  exeeotion  by   tbe  death  of  his  unhappy 
mother,  six  months  before  tiiat  of  her  bori>aad.    The 
prinee  suule  several  attempts  to  get  access  to  his  im- 
pnsotied  parent;  but  all  his  efforts  to  accomplish  bis 
pcaisewOTthy  object  proved  unavailing,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  guards. 

He  was  so  sensibly  affected  upon  tbiii  point,  that  he 
had  the  picture  of  Sophia  Dorothea  painted,  in  her  n>yal 
fobea,  long  before  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and  this  por- 
trait he  caused  to  be  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
all  his  visitors ;  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  King,  that 
he  not  only  declined  going  himself  to  see  the  prince  and 
princess,  but  forbade  bis  courtiers  from  shewing  them 
thai  respect.  It  was  also  owing  to  this  sentiment  of  filial 
regard,  that  George  II.,  when  in  a  passion,  always  took 
off  his  hat  and  kicked  it  about  the  floor,  without  con- 


sidering  the  place  or  the  cumpauy.  Thas  it  is  that  early 
impressions,  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  create  Labits;  and 
circumstances,  by  an  associatiuD  of  ideas  with  eveots  long 
siiice  passed  away,  excite  either  disagresBble  or  pleasing 
emutionii.  In  allusion  to  this  remiirkable  biatory,  and  the 
elTect  which  it  had  on  the  mind  of  the  Kiiig,  Dr.  Hoadley, 
the  physician,  wrote  his  comedy  of  "  The  Suspicious 
Husband;"  the  plot  of  which  turns  upon  an  incident 
similar  to  that  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Princess 
of  Hanover.  With  tliis  play,  George  II.,  who  had  little 
taste  for  ihc  drama,  was  much  delig^tted. 

Ill  1707,  Ibe  Duke  of  Hauover  cummaoded  the  army 
of  the  German  cunfederates  upon  iJie  Rhine,  whore  he 
soon  turned  the  scale  against  the  French,  who  had  hitherto 
been  very  successful  under  Marshal  Villars.  For  his 
services  during  that  and  the  two  following  campaigns,  he 
was  put  into  full  possession  of  his  rights  us  Elector,  in 
whicJi  capacity  be  acted  at  the  coronation  ol'the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Sixth,  1711;  and  two  years  afterwards,  be 
had  the  satisfaction  to  have  his  claim  to  the  tlirone  of 
Great  Britain  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Oh  the  first  of  August,  1714,  a  day  remarkably  ausjii- 
ciouB  tu  the  House  of  Brunswick,  Queen  Auue  diedi 
which  event  wa«  kept  secret  from  the  public  fur  some  lime, 
the  privy  couneil  b«>4ng  at  a  loss  bow  to  act,  till  liie  Duke 
of  Argyle  opcood  the  window,  and  made  it  knowji-     Thu 


ptwhieed  u  olectriul  eObct.  The  popviace  ontMe 
raothntpd,  "Ood  twft  King  OMtrgej"  md  the  fnn— I 
ywelMitlioa  ianeilMtaly  enued.  lie  Earl  af  Oonat 
ra  rfecpaitohad  to  Uanovfir,  whfifv  Iw  fomd  the  KiBg  fa) 
bis  AowrT'gitHcii,  nr,  u  tooe  ••id,  in  ■  finld  uf  Uireipt. 
Hit  Majesty,  li(itn>rer,  inu  in  no  bnsle  la  lake  po«>euion 
«f  Aethmae.  He  left  HerenkuuMun  on  llie  U>t  day  of 
Aagnat,  and  landed  st  Orettnwkb,  witti  Ike  prince,  hit 
Ml,  en  (be  lOUi  of  September.  On  the  90tb  of  tbe 
fadavinf;  muRlk,  Hw  ooKinatiiin  tooi  ploro,  wtum  a 
dreedfol  cmttnlly  liappened  by  the  Fall  nf  Rnnw  of  the 
wMding  tn  Palae^yard,  which  destroyed  Hveral  Hm*. 

So  great  vns  the  aanmblage  of  people  on  tkta  oocaslon, 
that  Am  Kins  waa  avtontihed,  and  said  to  Lady  Covper, 
Aat  it  put  him  in  nind  of  the  neorrectieB :  "  Weil  it 
■ay,"  replied  Bb«,  "  for  it  i*  the  renrreelioD  of  England, 
tad  of  all  good  Engliihrnen." 

Tbc  lolJowing  aocnant  of  (irarge  the  l**ir>l  wn» 
nitteB  hi  1709,  by  Tolnnd,  who  then  viaitnd  tbe  cuart  of 
Banomr,  aa  the  teoret  agent  of  tbe  irhi|t  parly : — 

"  The  Elector  George  Lonis  was  ham  in  tbe  year  llHM. 
if'-  ■»  a  middle- Dined,  wplt-prop'irtinnpd  mun,  of  a  gen- 
'-'l    address    and    good   appearance.      He   u   not    luueh 

.dieted  to  any  diversion  except  banting.  He  ia  n^aorvod, 
'Pfakaltetfe.  tntt  judicluaaly.  Hf  understand*  our  con- 
loaal  of  any  foreigner  I  over  know;  and 


Fti^tha  Ike  Iok 


thougb  be  is  well  versed  in  ihv  iu-t  u(  war,  and  of  invincible 
courage,  baving  often  exposed  bis  person  to  great  dangers 
in  Hungary,  in  the  Morea,  on  the  Rhine,  and  iu  Flanders, 
yet  he  is  naturally  of  very  peaceable  inclinations.  He  is 
.  B  perfect  man  of  business,  exactly  regular  in  the  economy 
of  his  resources,  reads  all  despatches  himself  at  first 
band,  and  writes  most  of  his  own  letters. '  I  need  give  no 
more  particular  proof  of  his  frugality  in  laying  out  the 
public  money,  than  that  all  the  expenses  of  his  court  (as 
to  eating,  drinking,  tire  and  candles,  and  the  like)  are 
^nly  paid  every  Saturday  night.  The  officers  of  his 
.army  receive  their  pay  every  month,  as  likewise  his 
envoys  in  every  part  of  Enrope ;  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
household,  with  the  rest  that  are  on  the  civil  list,  arc 
cleared  olT  every  half-year." 

The  King  had  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  tlie 
English  language,  that  the  only  motliod  of  communication 
between  him  and  his  ministers  who  could  not  speak 
French  or  German,  was  iu  had  Latin.  On  his  arrival, 
he  said  to  his  council,  that  as  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  he  should  put 
himself  entirely  iu  their  hands,  and  be  directed  by  them; 
"in  which  cose,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  answemble  for 
every  thing  I  do.' 

The  first  lime  Sir  Peter  King,  then  It^corder  uf 
Ltmdoa,  attended  the  levee.  His  Majesty  said,  "  A»  you. 
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lircMft  your  olBce,  nmst  hare  mnch  local  information  of 
London,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  good 
citiaena,  to  wlioai  I  am  at  present  a  stranger,  I  tiiiak  it 
ac'cgiBsarj  to  make  a  statement  of  my  principles:— I  nevmr 
ionake  a  fmnd ;  I  will  endeavonr  to  do  jostice  to  et ery 
body;  and  I  fear  nobody." 

Baty  anfortonalely,  kowerer  upright  might  be  his  own 
jatentieni,  the  King  was  made  by  his  nunisters  to 
mnetion  amay  harsh  and  cmel  measures. 

The  Ugfaland  chiefs  sent  up,  immediately  after  the 
mrrfrnkmi  of  the  King,  a  declaratian  of  loyal  attachment, 
IPBt  the  cabinet  kept  it  from  their  master;  which  so 
initated  the  dans,  that  a  rebellion  broke  out  the  next 
fear.  Thu  was  not  aD ;  for  the  ministers  even  went  so 
£v  as  to  insult  some  of  the  first  nobility.  Among  these 
was  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  a  man  whose  loftiness  of 
spirit  made  his  name  proverbial  for  pride.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  King,  the  duke  accepted  the  oflice  ol* 
master  of  the  horse,  and  he  continued  in  high  favor  at 
court,  till  a  circumstance  occurred  which  induced  him  to 
fife  up  the  place.  The  government,  apprehensive  of  an 
insurrection  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  as  tlie  kou  of 
James  the  Second  was  called,  issued  general  warrants 
for  taking  up  suspicious  persons.  Among  the  rest  was 
the  celebrated  Sir  \\  illiam  Wvndhani,  the  iVii'iid  of 
Boliiigbroke;  bat  as  the  baronet  had  married  the  daughter 


of  the  Duke  i>(  Homenet,  it  was  tlionght  respectful  to 
aoquaiut  liis  grace  with  the  inteution  of  lajiug  u  restraint 
Dpon  his  sou-iD-Iaw,  to  prevent  bis  emlHtrkiii^  to  a 
rebellion.  The  duke  was  inucli  hurt  ul  this  intimation, 
ud  beiog  confident  that  Sir  William  had  no  such  designs, 
he  pledged  himself  as  a  security  for  bis  loyalty;  in  conne- 
qdence  of  which,  he  obtained  the  royal  promise  that  the 
tttronet  should  not  be  molested.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  ministry,  without  any  regard  to  their  master's  honor, 
caused  Sir  William  to  be  seized  in  the  country,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  Tower.  The  duke,  on  being  informed  of 
this  act>  immediately  hastened  to  court,  and  reNigned  his 
post,  saying,  "  that  be  scorned  to  serve  a  master  who 
bad  tlie  meanness  to  break  bis  word."  In  vain  did  the 
King  offer  an  apology,  and  declare  his  entire  ignorance 
of  what  had  happened:  the  duke  would  listen  to  no 
excnses;  but  retired,  and  caused  the  regalia  to  ho  con- 
veyed in  a  cart  to  the  palace  gate,  where  the  whole  was 
thrown  ont  as  common  rubbish. 

Though  the  rebellion  was  soon  sappressed^  the  sevori- 
ties  inflicted  upon  all  persons  who  woro  barely  .suspected 
of  an  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  served  t^i  irritate 
tbe  people,  and  to  Increase  the  number  of  tlie  disaffected. 
I  A  compositor,  only  nioeleei]  years  old,  was  hanged  at 
I  Tyburn,  for  no  other  crime  than  printing  a  seditiose 
Mmpfal«t.    An  exemplary  and  learned  divine,  for  writing 
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t  tnMt  agutft  ikm  diisoilert,  faflinred  tfcii  extnMirdiiMiry 
'  to  pftjr  a  fiDe  of  fiire  hondred  poonds  to  IIm 
to  winin  in  pritoo  three  yeert;  to  fnd 
of  Arm  bsndred  poimde  eeeb^  and  to  be 
hkneeif  in  ooo  tbomand  poandf ,  for  bfai  good 
dariog  iife;  to  be  Hrice  poMidy  whipped; 
l»  be  dogrodod,  flbd  itripped  of  his  gofm  bjr  the  haadt 
of  tbo  oxaeotioiieri'*  wbiob  nmfnge  jodgmeiit  wm  io- 
lieled  to  the  otuoet  extent*  and  the  poor  man  died  in 


die  merey,  and  respect  for  liberty*  displayed 
if  Ibe  wbigs*  when  in  possession  of  power;  and  how 
■neb  Aey  oontriTedjto  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  tiM  King,  appears  from  the  following  remarkable 
iin  Hitannri,  rdated  by  Bishop  Newton : — 

When  Dr.  Younger  was  abroad  upon  his  traveU,  he 
passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  be  wa5i 
veil  receiTed  and  esteemed  by  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her 
bally,  before  they  came  to  England.  At  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  Dr.  Younger  was  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
nsideDtiary  of  St.  Paurs,  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet, 
ia  which  station  he  had  served  under  Queen  Anne,  and 
vss  oootinned  by  her  successor.  The  King  was  very  glad 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  in  the  closet,  as 
tbe  doctor  stood  waiting  behind  his  chair,  Fiis  Majesty 
voaid  often  tarn  and  talk  with  him;  and  the  more  as 
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Dr.  Younger  did,  wliat  few  could  do,  converse  with  the 
tiing  in  German.    The  King  used  to  call  liim  liis  "  Little 
Dean,"  iud  was  so  coiidesceiidiug  and  gracious  to  liim, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  iu  some  measure  as  n  favorite, 
and  likely  to  rise  to  higher  preferment.     This  was  hy  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  ministers ;  for  Dr.  Younger  was 
reputed  to  he  what  they  called  a  tory;  and  accordiugly. 
an  official  letter  was  sent  to  dismiss  him,  the  King  having 
no  farther  occasion  for  his  service.      It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  missed  by  the  King,  who  asked  what  was 
become  of  his  Little  Dean.     It  was  answered  that  he  was 
dead.    /'  Dead !"  said  the  King ;  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  it; 
as  I  intended  to  have  done  something  for  him."     This  the 
ministers   understood   well    enough,   and    therefore  had 
removed  him  out  of  tlie  way.     Such  an  impositioii,  one' 
wimld  think,   could    hardly    have    been    put    upon    the 
sovereign  of  any  country,  and  least  of  all  in  tliis.     It  did< 
not,  however,  escape  detection ;  for,  some  time  after,  the' 
King  went  on  a  progress  into  the  west  of  England,  and' 
among    other    places    visited   Salisbury,    where   in   the' 
[  cathedral,  seeing  the  dean,  he  called  him  eagerly,  and  said; 
"My  Litlle  Dean,  I  am  glnd  to  st^e  you  alive:  they  luU' 
Bie  you   were  dead;    but  where   have  you    been  all  Ibis' 
while,  and  what  lins  prevented  my  seeing  you  as  usual T*' 
The  dean  mentioned  the  letter  of  diiiitiissal  which  he  had 
L  Reived,  and  said  he  tbongbt  that  it  would  ill  become  him 
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I  to  giv*  Hia  Mai^mty  mijf  fonber  traahk.  "  Oh  I" 
iM  *e  Kiuff  wand),  ■'  I  mo  bo*  the  aaUer  Ut  but." 
vilh  as  oatb.  >*  >mi  thall  ba  tke  fint  buboft  tlwt  I  will 
■akc  far  ^  tbU."  it  bafpaatiii,  b«««v«r.  tbat  Ur. 
YoaagM*,  baiag  advanced  in  yean,  diad  balor*  aajr 
faiih0|i;  Mt  tkat  ba  aevrr  oiibunul  tiw  good  ofibct  sf  iba 
Kiac'a  gracioai  intsstiotta. 

Aoatbcr  aminaal  divine,  wbo  waa  mon;  uf  a  politicia& 
IbiB.Deaa  Vvaagvr,  pUjvd  b»  ntnU  wilb  aoch  doxtaril^ 
m  In  aecwa  prefermonl.  witbcml  vlUndmg  vitbcr  iba 
iaiii*<lM  I  m  tba  Kiag.  Tliia  wa*  Ur.  \ickolaa  LiwLyer, 
wbo  ia  ibe  furawr  part  o4'  his  life  had  bmii  chftptaiD  to  tins 
GKtary  at  Hanburgli.  fruai  whence  ho  aiade  it  a  ruin  Im 
fa  oacc  B  5«ar  to  pajr  hia  roapeola  at  (ha  court  ul'  Hanovar ; 
hy  wbicb  meaaa  ba  baoaaie  very  iuttnuite  witit  the  el«olar. 
vba  knew  bow  lu  teiapar  tbo  carea  of  rotully  with  tbu 
Liliaw»i  ■  of  priTatP  Ufa,  and  oommeoly,  alW  hia  BooeMioo 
(be  En{;liib  thruoo,  had  n  timall  purty  q(  aelocl  fhaoda 
.  ipeod  tbe  rvvniag  wiUi  him.  Hia  Uaj«»ty  ivaiaf 
Oct^xkyeruats  day  at  ooart,  apuku  bi  Ibe  Uacboaa  wt 
A^eaaler,  wbu  was  geoarally  one  uf  Uio  p«rly,  anil  dcwirml 
Wlnaak  the  ductur  to  visit  him  that  ovvnini;.  When, 
Wvncr,  tbo  compiuiy  luncmMud,  thv  tWUir  «&!>  nui 
tvci  atul  tb«  King  aitked  U>v  duohvNx  iT  »he  hitd  Mpokfu 
bUai  aa  bo  bad  dc»ired.  "  Vtw,"  Hhi-  rnpliut],  "  but  lh<! 
iiitia  preaeni*  hi*  kunblt!  duty  tu  Vuur  Majealj,  uud 
>p  |0  be  exeaaed  at  preMeiil.  as  hf>  ii  «olicitin^  -iDnx- 
.1 
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preferment  from  yonr  ministers,  and  be  rears  it  miglit  be 
an  oHstacie  tn  him  if  it  should  be  known  tbat  he  had 
die  honor  of  keeping  Your  Majenly  company."  The 
King  laughed  hefurlUy,  and  naid  he  believed  the  doctor 
Vtts  in  the  right.  Shortly  fd'terworda.  Dr.  Lockyer  kissed 
the  King's  hand  lor  the  deanery  of  Puterborough ;  and 
while  he  was  riusing  himself  from  luteeliog,  the  KlQg 
I  vtooped  forward,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Well  now, 
doctor,  you  will  nol  be  afraid  to  oume  ia  au  evening:  I 
-would  have  you  come  this  evening." 
.  The  following  curious  anecdote,  related  by  Gibber,  ia  a 
I  fronf  of  the  shrewdness  of  George  tlie  First.  He  was  food 
of  Shakspeare'splay  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  he  caused 
to  be  acted  before  him  at  Hampton  Court,  by  a  private 
party  of  comedians,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Kicbaid 
_  ^Steele.  At  this  pecformauce,  the  King  had  the  play  iu 
I  hand,  in  French;  and  during  the  represeutatiou  be 
(  observed  to  be  remarkably  attenlive,  particularly  in 
.ttbat  scene  where  tlic  monarch  directs  Wolsey  to  send 
.letters  of  indemnity  to  the  refractory  counties;  which  in- 
juDCtion  the  crafty  cardinal  thus  communicates  iu  a  whis- 
per to  bis  secretary  Cromwell : — 

"     -    -     -    .    A  wont  with  you ! 
Let  llierc  bo  letters  writ  to  ever;  shire, 
or  llie  king's  gtucc  nod  panbn.     The  (-ticveil  cumDinns 
'  Hardly  conceive  of  me.     Let  it  be  noiaed 

^  That  ikroagh  our  inlereeuion  ihii  rcvokcnieat 

And  pardon  uoiues." 
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Tic  timg  apea  thu  erald  not  belp  unilinfr  **  the  omaiag 
oi  tbe  nrimiler.  in  fildung  from  hu  nuuter  ihs  crwUt  of 
«  good  Mctim,  tboogb  lli«  cardinul  liiaiself  wn  Ue  Tory 
Htkor  of  ftp  eril  which  oocuioncd  paUio  eimplaint. 
Tanoig  to  Uie  PrinM  of  WbIm,  who  rat  by  bim,  be  wid> 
**  Too  Bce,  G«org«,  what  you  hsve  009  day  to  cspvct  r 
m  Engtuh  nraUtar  will  be  aa  Eogfiah  minhlm-  In  mm^ 


At  tho  firrt  Btaik^  ball  ^«cn  Ju  honor  of  him  ntln 
Ua  anrmd,  ■  lady,  wbo««  nanie  was  not  known,  follownl 
the  Kia^  u  tboii|h  be  bad  Ix^en  a  slranR«Y,  luid  JnWu>d 
huB  lo  driak  a  glau  uf  wjnf  witli  hrr  at  an<-  of  the  bflao- 
fttt;  which  challeage  be  readily  accepted.  The  lady, 
Bteg  a  iMiDpcr.  tajd,  "  Here.  muk.  the  Pratnid«r'i 
bnllb:**  and  filling  nnulhcr  i;ltus,  banded  i1  to  the 
KiBf,  who  roceiied  it  plvutantly,  and  itaid,  "  Madam.  I 
driak  with  all  ai*  heart  to  the  heallli  vf  all   uurortiinale 


Ob  BModMr  eooaiioo,  while  he  wa«  Inivdiing.  the  coach 
tnfce  down,  and  ho  waa  obliged  lu  (tup  wtnm  tim«  at  the 
haa>e  of  a  conntry  gentleoian,  till  llii'  accidniil  wtu  nv 
pnred.  It  happened  that  the  owuer  of  the  manaiou  wu 
■  KakMu  adherent  to  the  exiled  Tamily ;  aiid  in  the  per- 
looi-  where  the  King  sat,  was  a  portrait  of  Ihr  Pretender, 
tkfxA  ia  a  moat  honorable  situation.  The  f;entlentan 
1  when  he  saw  (he  King  fix  fail  vjcm 

ds 
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ttponthe  picture;  bnt  Hit  Majesty  relieved  faim  by  saying. 
"Upon  my  honor,  it  is  au  excellent  likeaesa;  and  a 
performance  that  does  credit  to  tlie  artist." 

When  Lord  Xithisdale  made  bis  escape  from  the  Tower, 
JB  female  disguise,  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  in- 
tended for  bis  execution,  the  lieutenant  hastened  to  court, 
in  a  great  trepidation,  to  communicate  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  King,  observing  from  his  manner  that  he 
was  under  a  terrible  alarm,  asked  what  was  the  matter; 
imd  being  told  that  Lord  Nithisdale  bad  got  out  of  the 
Tower,  no  one  knew  how,  "  Ob,  is  that  all?"  replied  His 
M^jtiHty  i  "  I  think  be  was  much  in  the  right  of  it ;  so  yon 
nay  make  yourself  perfectly  easy."  Lady  Nithisdale, 
however,  who  effected  the  escape  of  her  husband,  tells  a 
different  story. 

Notwithstanding  the  ridivule  which  the  whigs  bad  in- 
«urred  by  their  foolish  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheierel 
in  the  late  reign,  they  had  so  little  discretion  as  to  pro- 
pose another  prosecution  which  would  have  been  equally 
disgraceful.  Dr.  Trapp,  a  popnlar  preacher  in  the  city, 
was  said  to  have  made  some  very  strong  and  unseason- 
Rble  reflections  upon  the  reigning  family,  in  a  sermoa 
delivered  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  30th  of  January;  whidi 
being  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  president  of 
the  council,  he  waited  upon  the  King  to  inform  him  of  it, 
facing  that  it  was  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  such  instJenoe. 


Bim  Majaaly  mqwrml  Ike  cbancter  of  the  ioetor ;  "  Oli. 
(ir."  aaid  hi>  kirdalup,  "  be  ia  the  hmmI  violeDt,  hot,  peai- 
Utc  feliaw  in  th«  kiiifdoat ;  and  m  estrendj  wilful,  that 
I  hrJificr  be  woaM  very  readily  be  a  martyr."  The  Kittg 
imwiiKmI.  "  Is  he  w  !  Iben  I  aa  reaolred  to  diaappoint 
himC  ud  never  would  hear  a  word  more  of  the  ount- 
pUM. 

JioAing  aeeau  to  have  bnrt  the  Kinfc  moro  tlian  Ibo 
troable  which  be  experieDood  ia  iibtuiiiDg  supplies. 
Bred  op  in  cti*to«BA  totally  difTereol  frum  those  of  ibe 
En^iih  eonstitation  in  relation  tii  govemnwot.  be  conM 
ill  eodiuc  ■  dependence  upon  the  will  of  ParUamant  for 
Ih«Jautnf  of  awaejr.  Hence  he  ofleotinie]!  cumplmned 
la  Ub  bitmit  that  he  wa«  "  cuioe  tu  Enjiland  t»  be  a 
begipog  King :"  adding,  that  he  "  ihou^lit  it  hard  to  6nd 
Mflh  diAenlty  in  obtaining  subsidies  which  wore  to  be 
■pflieJ  aolel;  for  the  bmcGt  of  the  nation." 

Bel  tboogb,  from  a  want  of  knowing  the  chBmcter  uf 
the  oMutTf  which  be  governed,  he  had  comparatively 
littU  penonal  weight  in  England,  hia  inOaeDce  was  coa- 
ndaabl*  abroail,  and  id!  the  states  of  Earopo  paid  the 
tahwtm  of  mpect  to  bis  talents  aa  &  politician ;  in  which 
ofaetty  be  rapportad  the  glory  of  Ibe  nation  with  vigor, 
mi  ■HMftlhriird  )ti  interests  on  the  contiDent  by  hb 
■flfanoM  irith  the  grvat  powers. 

Ir.  S*vag«.  who  wot  called  by  bia  friundii  the  Ari>- 
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fippns  of  his  day,  cuming  to  court  alter  his  return  firoin 
making  the  tour  of  Europe  with  the  Earl  of  Salishury,  the 
King  entered  into  discourse  with  hira  about  his  travels. 
Among  other  questions,  he  asked  the  doctor  how  long  he 
ritoid  at  Rome.  The  doctor  said  he  vaa  there  near  two 
months.  "  Why,"  said  the  King,  "  you  was  there  long 
enough,  how  cume  you  not  to  convert  the  pope  I"  "  Be- 
cause, sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  him:"  at  which  His  Majesty  laughed  lieartily. 

The  King  was  temperate  in  his  mode  of  living,  though 
ftind  of  delicacies,  and  particularly  of  peaches  stewed  in 
brandy,  which  he  tirat  tasted  on  a  visit  to  old  Lady 
St.  John,  at  Battersea.  In  consequence  of  the  pleasure 
which  he  expressed  at  this  novelty,  her  ladyship  regu- 
larly  furnished  him  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  the 
year  round,  he  eating  two  every  uigbt. 

This  little  present  the  King  took  very  kindly ;  but  one 
season  proved  fatal  to  fruit-trees,  so  that  Lady  St.  John 
could  send  His  Majesty  only  half  the  quantity,  desiring 
him  to  use  economy,  for  they  would  barely  serve  him 
during  the  year  at  one  each  night.  Being  thus  forced  by- 
necessity  lo  retrench.  His  Majesty  said  he  would  eat  two 
every  other  night.  This  resolution  he  carried  into  effect; 
end  he  vahied  himself  ntori;  upon  the  act  of  mortiti cation 
to  which  he  thus  submitted,  tban  if  he  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  taking  one  every  night  j   and   it  was  un- 
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Th«  Kin;  hai  *.  geaonl  kaowled^  of  liUtratnrs,  auil 
«w  vo  anwh  aUnebad  to  Leilmits  tlut  be  enlarMl  waraly 
iBti  the  BonCntosy  between  faim  and  8ir  Ixeoc  Newtoa. 
by  iff  aiwliig  a  ooauntMion  to  euuniiM!  (hetr  mpeclivc 
ckiBB  la  Iba  lUicovery  »i  Haxiiiiu.  the  result  of  wbkli 
wma  ae  hamcable  k>  our  illuAtheui  comtrymau. 

Leibait^  howvfpr,  bed  the  crodh  of  beinK  the  (iral  lo 
tknNT  lifht  on  the  eariy  bifttary  of  tbe  lluiue  of  Uratw- 
wick,  nrf  hti  Italian  oriftin,  wbich  indaoed  the  EleolM 
af  Haaever  le  eater  into  a  correapondcnce  witb  the 
Pnares  af  h^tf,  far  tbt?  purpcwe  ol  vxfilunug  ibc 
ircbnt«s  <>f  tbc.ir  fiunily.  Tbo  caUHequeaut  of  tbi«  wiu, 
Ibat  Mmuri  «ra«  eotpleyed  tu  exiuaiiw  Uie  dutal  library 
at  M(»deBa;  and  keooe  artue  l>um  bia  lalMrs  tbe 
-Oricinui  GvtLrws..  or  llu-  Antic|aitiet>  uf  llw 
HnwiB*  of  E«tB  md  Bniii»«ick. " 

I  eanaol  piatead  to  kuow  whetber  tbit  inmuuuli,  in  bis 
r<Tar*t  far  Leibaita,  nabrauud  tbe .  philosopbic  doetriBes 
•4  bi*  inffMnofBcaantrvman;  bnl  tbat  b«  waa  a  fatalist 
tpfrmr*  fratn  tbt*  account  of  nn  liiatorian  wbo  whk 
peaonaUy  aequaialod  with  faint,  and  who  snys  Ibal  br 
vrriod  the  prmcipte  o4'  dt-itiny  w  far  an  to  put  faith  ui 
,  dreiMB  and  mtens.  wbivh  llin  good  wonii'n  wbr> 
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accompanied  him  in  hJs  campaigns,  declared  were  tVi^- 
propitiouB. 

The  King  bad  a  favorite  servant,  called  MabomeC 
Thii  man  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  elector,  when  ootn- 
tnanding  the  Imperialists  in  the  wars  a^nst  the  Tarkfli 
Mahomet  was  an  Albanian  by  birth,  but  became  4 
Imtheran  apoo  principle,  and  used  to  attend  the  Germn 
chapel  in  the  Savoy  re^larly.  Every  Saturday  h* 
visited  one  or  other  of  the  prisons  in  the  metropolis,  tot 
the  purpose  of  releasing' a  debtor,  provided  the  sum  for 
vbich  the  poor  man  was  confined  did  not  exceed  ther 
finances  of  the  philanthropist.  Of  the  inlluence  of  Maho- 
net  over  bis  royal  master,  the  followin^r  story  is  a  proaf>-w 
■  ■  When  the  King  visited  Winchester,  as  it  happened  lo 
be  on  the  Saturday,  all  the  country  people  came  into  the 
town  the  next  moraing,  expecting  to  see  His  Majesty  go 
to  the  cathedral. 

The  corporation  also  looked  for  the  honor  of  attending 
the  monarch  to  church;  but  when  assembled  in  all 
formality,  they  were  told  that  the  King  did  not  intend 
to  leave  his  apurtment  that  day.  This  was  a  sad  disap* 
pointment ;  aud  the  mayor  frankly  told  some  of  tlie  lords 
in  waiting,  that  serious  consequences  might  follow.  The 
lords  spoke  to  the  King,  who  still  refused  (o  stir  out  of 
doors.        In    this    dilemma,    ^pUcatiou    was   made    lo 
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Maknmnt,  wh«  mw  Ik*  mmUiat  in  «  proper  light.  umI 
^wigrtook  lo  bring  bis  nastw  (o  reataii.  Acoordiagly  ho 
watarad  Ibe  n>Mi.  ud  nys,  "  Yoa  go  to  oburdi  to-^j  V 
"ito."  nfUe*  Hit  Jfq«aty.  "  Wliatl  yon  no  go  t« 
^■nh  I  Tte  pMple  sU  eovta  to  we  ;vu  go  to  diarch. 
TkBf  thiak  yoa  bavo  got  two  b«wla.  Yon  go  to  chardi, 
mi  Atrw  ihtM  that  yon  hn«e  but  one."  Tbe  King  buighed, 
Jrwd  howelf,  ud  wont  to  tho  ntboilntJ,  unidit  tho 
4h*cr»  «f  the  popdUtkin. 
TWn  i*  a  fise  portrmit  of  Mabomct  iu  the  palocr  of 
He  died  in  1736. 
9  tbo  Fint  «M  fund  of  munto,  atwl.  to  ongago 
ce  at  (lanoTer,  gave  bin  a  peuiun  ot 
d  CFO»iu  a  >i;ar,  and  the  place  of  laaler  of 
AAennirda  Uaodel  obtained  leafe^absMo* 
fa«  twohre  moBtlu ;  bat  being  pleased  with  Englaad.  h* 
to  HaooTer.  In  coDnequonoa  of  thia 
when  Queen  Anno  diod,  llio  muticiun  did 
•at  dare  la  go  to  court.  However,  bin  old  frieud  Baron 
yflwaim  tt  contrived  a  metbtxl  uf  n^inataling  him  in  the 
royal  Ikvor.  The  King  wa«  porHuadod  to  {una  a  |Mrly  on 
the  water:  Uaadel  waa  appriied  of  the  deiign,  aad 
1  to  pr»par«  aoow  nnsio  for  the  occasion.  It  waa 
I  under  hia  own  direction;  ood  Ilia  Majesty, 
•bate  pleaaure  wa>  ma  great  as  hia  sarprivo,  nskoil  wboac 
■aiii  it  waa.     Tbc  buruu  then  produced  Uaadel  a>  one 
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desirous   of    making  atouenient   tor  his   oD'ence.      His 
tabfflisaioQ  was  accepted,  and  the  pension  was  not  only 
renewed,  but  enlarged. 
'  When  Marshal  Broglio  was  in  England,  at  the  beginning 

I  of  Ibis  reign,  a  debate  arose  in  conversation,  between 
the  King  and  him,  concerning  the  diaposition  of  the  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Rainillies,  nud  likewise  respecting  the 
behaviour  of  the  French  honsehoUl  troops  on  that  occa- 

^  uon,  His  Majesty  insisted  that  those  troops  were  totally 
iKown  into  disorder,  and  lied.  The  marshal  took  the 
liberty  of  dijfering  from  the  King,  by  saying  that  they 
behaved  with  tlieir  usual  bravery,  and  were  of  intinite 
wrviee  in  covering  the  retreat  of  tlie  army.  The  King 
appealed  to  General  Cadogiut,  who  was  present  in  that 
battle,  and  he  gave  Itia  opinion  in  favor  uf  His  Miyesty. 
But  the  marshal  still  said,  "  I  must  really  heg  leave  to 
dissent  from  your  lordship,  because  I  was  upon  the  tield 
daring  the  whole  action,  and  I  never  saw  trnups  behave 
with  greater  intrepidity  in  my  life."  The  general  replied 
pleasantly,  "  I  grant  what  your  excetleuey  says  to  be  true ; 
bat  1  was  upon  the  tield  afltr  the  action,  aud  L  never 
saw  troops  in  a  greater  panic,  sinoe  I  knew  what  it  was 
to  pursue  an  enemy."  The  marshal  was  sensibly  mortified, 
and  His  Majesty  perceiving  him  to  look  grave,  took 
occasion,  upou  the  approach  of  some  ladies,  to  (urn  the 
discourse  into  gallantry. 


li 
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9M  M  ^MMji  W|jf  M-lMMMMllt  QlMBVNBVHMM'll 

is  p«fiMl  kiillhr  Md  iflVMppte took 

w'lraB  Mfpoiscl  dBMgffVM  vMI 

1m  Ml  oot  <m  hb  JoanMj, 

;  IraviHsd  iw  btltn  1m  Ml  MMoginilBf  pfliM» 

'  te  fliiflh  ft  danta.  Ihit  €b  nMUoff  lindn 

t^oddaf.    UpMlkiilM  wMliM,Hd  tMk 

BdMT  'tatMeMngly  MiiriMtf  to  TCMh 

fp  to  wiiSMd  Mi^f60|ilo  to  dii w  m  win  di  ipssdy 

tothirgfo;  Mri,  ftdliiif  totottoMMff 

Vttrfriii,  tteoriy  petMB  witk  Um  to  dM  eMliB*» 

^  Jb  isif  Morl*'*    H6  MBtnMdy  iMMViffy  li  Ihit 

flito  mi  he  arrirad  it  Ofnabarg.  where  hit  brother  re- 

Mei,  fai  irhose  amui  he  breathed  hii  last  about  midnight 

Ceerga  I.  had,  as  before  obsenred,  by  the  nnfortaiiato 

BepUtt  Dorothea  of  Zeil,  two  children : — Oeorge»  who 

Ufli ;  and  Sopbia»  wife  of  Frederic  WilUam» 

of  Prassia,   She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  talents 

diftiiignished  Tirtoe,  who  patroniaed  men  of  letters, 

had  a  foe  taste  for  the  arts ;  in  all  which  she  was  a 

porfect  eontrast  to  her  bmtal  hasband,  who  had  so  little 

Rgaid  for  deconim  and  humanity,  that  he  frequently 
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■based  her  wi^  fonl  langaage,  id  tbe  presence  of  his 
Conrt,  and  sometimes  even  proceeded  to  blows. 
.  Besides  his  legitimate  issue,  George  I.  had  two  natural 
daughters,  who,  as  well  as  tlieir  mother,  were  ennobled 
by  patent.  One  of  these  daughters  married  the  celebrated 
[  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  other  Lord  Howe. 


vri. 

,  Gborgb  Augustus,  the  only  son  of  George  I.,  was 
I  born  at  lianover,  November  10,  1G83-  At  the  age  of 
I  6fteen  he  became,  by  tbe  death  of  his  grandfather,  Elee- 
toral  Prince  of  Brunswick-Lunenborg.  In  l(i99,  he 
I  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Zell  on  a  visit  to  King  William, 
at  Loo  in  Holland,  and  was  received  by  that  monarch  with 
I  die  most  all'ectioaate  tenderness. 

On  the  23nd   of  June,   1705,  he  married   Carolina 

I  Wilhetraina    Dorothea,    daughter    of    John    Frederic, 

I   Margrave  of  Bamberg- Anspach,  by  Louisa,  daughter  of 

I   George,  Duke  of  Saxe-Eisenach,  and  Janet,  Countess  of 

Sayn.      On  the  4tb  of  April,  1706,    be  was  elected  a 

'.Ksigbt  of  the  Garter;   and  in   the  same  year  created 

Duke  and  Marquis  of  Cambridge,  Earlof  Milfurd  Haven, 

Viscount  Northallerton,  and   Baron  Tewkesbury.      On 

the23nd  of  June,  170H,  be  joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough,  and  was  received  willi  the  greatest  respect 


Itit 

bf  the  oflioen  ami  §Mien.    On  the  11th  of  /aljr  wfti 

fM^t  the  tattle  of  OodoMnie ;  when,  to  me  the  words  of 

m  veli-iiifemed  writer  of  tfiat  period,    *'the  eleetoral 

of  HsMTer^  ieflmed  with  military  ardor»  ttd  io 

ettly  liie  hopes  of  Greet  Britido,  hot  every 

vriled,  ciBe  iww  Io  make  his  first  canpaigDt 

aequaint  himself  with  the  British  customs,  and  the 

art  ct  war.     No  sooner  were  the  bridges  prepared  and 

the  priaee»  throegh  a   greatness    of    soul 
to  himself,  heving  obtdned  the  Duke  of  Mari- 
's  leave,  passed  the  Scheldt  with  great  resolatioD, 
foremost;  aad  placing  Imnself  sometimes  at 
the  homlof  his  fathei^s  horse,  and  sometimes  of  Brigadier 
Salmi a^s  battalion,    he^  with  incomparable  valor,  over- 
threw the  enemy,  which  were  posted  on  the  other  side  to 
prevent  the  confederates  from  passing  the  river.      For 
some  time  the  engagement  was  without  any  considerable 
advantage  on  either  side,  and  the  confederates  bad  long 
■Mt  liniid  the  assanlt  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy.     At 
ieagdi  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  sent  them  a  reinforce- 
nent  of  fresh  troops ;  but,  either  through  their  marching 
too  slowly,  or  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  river,  it  so 
ksppened,  that  the  whole  glory  of  the  first  attack    was 
Mcribed  to  the  Prince  of  Hanover  and  his  party.     As 
MSB  as  the  French  perceived  our  colors  and  standards 
advanciDg,  they  began  to  take  possession  of  the  rising 
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pounds:  and  liavin^  sent  away  their  baggage  on  tiutli 
Wdes,  the  battle  was  ooiitiaued  a  long  time,  and  the  enemy 
were  vanquished- 

"  The  time  of  this  eDgagemeDt  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  confederates,  for  their  own  safety,  and  tlieir  victory 
over  the  enemy:  for  the  French  were  not  in  any  good 
order,  nor  under  any  certain  command;  insomuch  that 
they  had  hardly  drawn  up  their  army  that  day,  but  fought 
in  loose  bodies.  When,  about  three  o'clock,  they  were 
drawing  off  (heir  forces  from  the  left  wing  lo  the  rigbt^ 
M^jor-General  Cadogan,  improving  that  opportunity, 
ordered  Brigadier  Subine  to  attack  seven  of  the  cnem3r's 
battalions  in  the  villuge  of  Heysem,  while  the  Count  de 
Bulau,  who  commanded  the  Hanoverians,  and  Major- 
General  Rantzau,  fell  upon  their  horse,  which  were 
Biarchtng  along  the  plain,  and  drove  them  into  the 
hedges.  This  was  a  very  dangerous  attempt;  but  the 
yunthful  vigor  and  niagnaniiuity  of  the  Prince  of 
Hanover,  and  the  coiiKdeuce  he  had  in  the  happy  event, 
contributed  very  much  both  tii  the  trial  and  success  of  it. 
Three  of  these  battalions  were  tnkeu  in  the  town;  iha 
rest  escaped  by  flight.  The  enemy's  horse  also,  being 
routed  by  Bulau  and  Rantzau,  turned  their  backs,  leaving 
behind  them  many  of  their  men,  and  twelve  standards, 
ftnd  fled  to  the  neighbouring  bills.  In  the  mean  while, 
Miyor-Oeneral    Cadogan   being  sent  oat    witl 


nd  'fcrttaliiM,  vithstood  all  the  Cprc0  4t  IIm 
.kipt  pMiMritB  of  tkf  iMdgoi  with  giMl 


..  ''Tto.  FiMM  «f  BaMvpr,  bf  Ut  pmoMO,  iMpirad 
IM  <oldtoi»  nifr.  ygli  ^vinto;.  md,  wgwriltw  of  all 
^^^1^  ihiMT  Uw^  MMMff  tk»  thiitkMf  af  Iha  lami 
hia  kona*  vaa  UM»  ha  n^Mtad  aoalhar,  aid 
Ika  ■i>Hi«i<  adtMMiad  — i^»  wltk  finlMnI 
VwdM;  a^  thaagh  iMeUi  was  slak  daaa 
aid^  y«  vai  1m  Ml  alMd,  bai  lad  an  Ito  aqpadiM 

aiaHMd  with  hopai  af  viotory,  ha 
natad  Iha  MntigmA  bady  af  Iha 
Qsthat  day  thia  azcdlaat  yaaag  priMa 
a«ni|ai  M  aa  BMa  liviag  oaghl  to  iaigati 
aa  al  paafgrily  will.aatar  aarpaaa.  And  ia  bftaod 
it  vaa  aaid  ha  had  ia  thii  battle  made  hU  fortaae  eqaal 
ta  hia  ▼irtne.'** 

The  Prince  of  Uaoover  may  truly  be  suid  to  have 
faaght  for  the  crown  on  thii  memorable  da);  since  he 
vaa  oppoaed  to  the  ion  of  James  tbe  Second,  who  served 
aader  the  Duke  of  Borgnndy ;  bat,  if  we  are  to  gi?e 
oadit  to  tike  enamiea  of  the  House  of  Stoart,  he  did  not 
■och  eiedit  in  a  battle  on  which  in  a  great  degree 
the  (brtanes  of  bis  family.     At  this  time. 


•  CaaainghsBi's  History  of  Oremt  BriUin. 


In 


C«rbun1y,  the  snccession  to  the  British  throne  wem  in  a 
problematical  state,  for  the  Queen  was  IcDown  to  lean  in 
favor   of     her   brother-in-law;     and    as    the    Elector   of 
Hanover  was  tlien  separated,  bat  not  divorced  from  hts   ' 
wife,  there  were  grounds  enough  to  encourage  the  hopes 
of  the  exiled  family  and  their  friends.     The  victory  of  ' 
Oudenarde,  and  the  prominent  figure  which  the  electoral 
prince    made   in   it,    tended,    however,   to  animate  the 
confidence  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  HanoTeriwi 
interests;  and  had  not  the  Qneen  continued  to  oppose  the 
measure  with  all  her  spirit,  his  Highness  wonldhave  besa    ' 
called  over  to  reside  here,  in  order  to  improve  hinself  in 
die   knowledge    of     the    constitution,    and    to   become   - 
fiuniliarized  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people. 
Little  more  is  known  of  his  private  life,  ttU  the  accex- 
,  aion  of  his  father  to  the  throne,  when  he  came  to  England 
with  him,  and  being  declared  Prince  of  Wales,  took  his 
place  at  the  council  board.     The  princess  bis  wife,  and 
[  tvo  of  her  children,  followed,  and  took  up  their  reiiideace 
at  St.  James's  palace,  where  they  all  lived,  till  her  Koyal 
Highness  was  delivered  of  a  son,  in  1717,  who  was  named 
George  William,  and  died  three  months  afterwards. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  christening,  a  violent  <)uarreJ 
arose  between  the  King  and  the  (>rince,  which  pr<M>eeded 
to  such  a  height  that  the  latter  was  ordered  to  <]uit  the 
pttluce,  with  his  family,  the  next  morniug.     The  cuu^e 


I  wu  Never  exactly  known,  bat  il 


!*•  sqcb  •  Un^,  that  witbin 


lontb,  Uiv  King 


htt  l^easufe  to  all  the  poem  ami  purrBur*  of 
BntaiB  MDil  IniUail,  anil  to  all  |>ri«y  cwiincillQn 
aad  their  wive*,  thai  if  aay  uf  tkem  weitl  tu  (»a)  tfaoir 
raapealB  b>  lite  Priace  an<)  Pniic«u  u(  Walva,  (be; 
A«mU«o1  eoote  iotu  Hi*  31iij«»t)'fi  presenile. 

Ob  tka  lAth  of  April,  ITil.  the  prinoeu  waa  dvlivered 
•f  aB*<b^  900  at  Leiceater  iluu»« ;  but  the  christttuing 
<»■•  an  very  pcivate,  on  account  »!'  Ike  royal  dUplcwurs. 
Uut  Meecof  th*  nobility  warv  pre»cat.  This  was  the  tint 
uf  Iba  bailj  bom  in  Eexlaixl,  that  lived  lu  maluhl) ;  and 
li^aAervaida  added  cwaaideruUly  to  tbe  splendor  of  bin, 
MtM9  M  WiUian  Aaguatas.  Duke  of  Cumberland.       i.v, , 

Wben  tbe  inl^lligence  nrrivud  of  the  death  of  George 
ibe  First,  hia  son  and  lli«  princfwa  were  at  Richmond,  tu 
•  hieh  place  Sir  Rulirrt  Walpole,  the  miniMtor,  hastoned 
■ihihe  atnuMt  ipeed,  and  under  no  little  anxiety ;  fur  be 
W  iocC  »  Soott  majiter,  and  wan  going  tu  tbuse  wbu  liu 
•eB  knew  bad  a  personal  dislike  tu  hioi.  The  mloiMttr 
bad  indeed  ftrosaly  oOended.  both  in  a  manner  aud  under 
rirramilaTna  that  ra»dart»d  it  tery  unlikely  thai  it  would 
•w  be  AM^t  or  forgiven.  At  the  limt^  when  tlu- 
tftoanon  be<w«ea  tbn  bite  king  and  the  priuce  wu4  at 
Am  beigbt,  a  aegocialian  was  going  on  between  sumu  of 
Ihaaoaibva  of  ihe  oppoailiun,  and  tbe  minifttry :  in  tbo 
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ooirrse  of  ffhicb',  Polteney.  tilVrwitrdii  Burl  ut'  Bulk,  took 
Wpon  Itiai  to  ask  Sir  Rnlwrl  Walpole  whfttb«r  any  tenuM 
had  been  made  for  the  prince:  "Yes,"  said  Sir  Robert, 
lirith  a  sneer.  "  be  is  to  go  to  court  again,  and  will  have 
his  drams  and  his  guards,  and  such  fine  things."  Being 
&rtber  asked  trhetber  the  prince  wnntd  be  left  regent  tA 
case  the  King  left  England,  the  answer  *Ba,  "  No,  why 
Meuld  he  i  He  does  not  deserve  it.  We  have  dune  too 
Biuob  for  hiiU  already  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  done  again-, 
he  sbouU)  not  have  so  much." 

The  treatment  of  the  princess  was  still  more  coarmt. 
Dnritig  the  acbisin  among  (he  wbigs.  Sir  Robert,  who  wb« 
the  leading  man  of  his  parly,  objected  to  the  proposed 
plan  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  prince,  observing 
that.  "  however  amrh  fhey  might  depend  upon  bis  Royal 
Highness,  tkere  was  no  relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  fift 
bitch  of  a  wife."  This  was  reported,  with  exaggerations 
<of  a  mure  offensive  description,  to  the  princess,  who  had 
■so  complete  an  ascendancy  over  her  husband,  that  every 
one  who  knew  of  the  affair  mad©  sure  of  the  downfall  (*f 
the  minister,  in  the  event  of  any  thing  happening  to  the 
King.  Sir  Robert  was  well  aware  of  the  error  he  Irad 
committed,  and  of  tlie  udvsntages  likely  to  be  takMi  df 
liis  imprudence;  bat  he  had  address  enough  to  ward  off 
Iho  danger  by  an  appeal  to  a  principle  that  he  knew 
wt»M  sttMue'even  rnynl  resentment.     His  M«hmno  »nv>- 


c«Hled.  «t  the  tety  eriliMl  tiBv  wliea  ii  wa»  gsMraUf 
lifBatii  be  «<Httd  t«  oor«rad  witli  ditgrme:  Kaomimg 
(M  it  WW  llw  d«iga  uf  Sir  Sponow  Coaptoa,  ba 
',  tD  prapuM)  a  «lu»er  of  jixlv  llwniiiil 
I  fl  T^MT  for  lb«  Queen,  ke  eontrivMl  lo  let  H«r 
t  kmtm.  while  be  wiutod  nt  RiohflWDd,  tlist  if  be 
s  ottce,  htf  wootd  secaM  ker  h  wUltaBcnt  of 
*  buadrod  IHohmdcI  puueda;  and  enUrfe  tbe  ci*il  litt 
Thw  bad  tbe  proper  effect,  aiwl  Caroline  said  ts 
tbe  uegvciator.  "Let  tHr  Robert  kouw  ibat  tbe  fat  bitch 
baa  forprca  him."  Accordingly,  Hfae  aetzed  tbe  flrst 
opportaaiti  (if  perMmding  tier  liutiband.  that,  coasidahflf 
bow  wtH  iJir  Robert  had  lervsd  tbe  late  King,  abe 
Ibeogbt  b«  woald  be  equally  ntteful  in  the  presrnl  reigu. 
Tte  bnl  waa  well  taken,  and,  !■>  tbo  nurphiv  of  the 
ptkitral  world,  tbvold  iiiini«ler,ii]!>tt!aJ  uf  betogdiiplaoed, 
ibQ«e>  fcrtb  with  iacreaaed  aplendur. 

SeoB  after  tbe  aeoeatiun  uf  (jeor^  tbe  Secund,  be  was 
i^HTusa  of  etteDding  bis  aliiaoce  witfa  the  Muuse  of 
i'raMta,  by  a  doable  marriage  between  their  reipeclive 
'.ildraa.  Accordingly,  Sir  Cbarles  H<itbani  was  sent 
f*«  ■•  miDMiter  plenipotentiary,  to  propuM  a  union 
Nla«Hl  Fr«den«  Prince  of  Walea,  and  tbe  Fnnonim 
Bay«i  of  Pnuab:  and  iuiotb«r  between  the  Prince 
K^nl  of  Prouia  and  (br  Mwond  daughter  of  tbe  luof 
Hi*  FnUHaa  Uiyeaty'*  aunwer  wua,  "that 
e  3 
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he  would  consent  lo  the  marriage  of  his  Prince  Royal 
with  onr  Princess,  if  George  did  not  insist  upon  a  double 
anion,  on  the  terms  proposed;  but  that  if  he  did,  he 
vonld  not  consent  to  either  one  or  IJie  other;  for  he 
tiionght  he  had  as  much  right  to  expect  our  Princess 
Royal  for  his  eldest  son,  as  our  King  had  to  expect  liis 
Princess  Koyal  for  the  Prince  of  Wales."  The  two 
Kings  being  equally  obstinate,  and  equally  passionate, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  negociation,  but  not  of  the 
difference. 

A  dispute  relative  to  Mecklenburg  happening  nearly  at 
the  same  time  between  the  two  monarchs,  tended  (o 
heighten  the  animosity  caused  by  the  furmer  quarrel. 
.  Levies  of  meo  were  forcibly  raised  in  the  Hanoverian 
dominions  by  Prussian  emissaries,  and  these  proceedings 
occasioned  retaliations  on  the  part  of  Hanover.  Bnt 
after  all,  the  two  monarchs  felt  themselves  more  oSended 
m  their  private  than  their  public  character.  Being  both 
men  of  fiery  temper,  they  at  last  agreed  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  a  personal  combat. 

King  George  made  choice  of  General  Sutton,  after- 
wards Lord  Lexington,  for  his  second,  and  Frederic 
appointed  Colonel  Derscheim  to  attend  him  to  the  field. 
The  territory  of  Hildesheim  was  pitched  npnn  for  the 
place  of  meeting;  His  Britannic  Majesty  being  then  at 
Hanover,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Saltxdabl,   near 
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Bmnswick.     Baron  Borch,  the  Prussian  nuDisfer  al  tbr 

coart  of  LtfondoD,  having  been  dismissed  from  thence  in  a 

▼ery  abmpt  manner,  repaired  to  his  master  at  the  last- 

ktioned   place;   and  finding    him  in    an   outrageoos 

did  not  think  proper  to  dissuade  him  from  his 

purpose.     On  the  contrary,  he  affected  to  approve  of  the 

measore,  and  even  offered  to  carry  the  chaOenge;  hot 

aboot  an  hoar  afterwards*  coming  into  the  Kingfs  apart- 

■Mot,   he    said,    ''Sire,  I   allow    that    Your   M^iesty*s 

qnarrel  is  not  to  be  terminated  in  any  other  way  than  by 

a  duel,  but  as  you  are  just  recovered  from  a  dangerous 

illness,  and  your  health  is  still  very  precarious,  should  you 

be  taken  with  a  relapse  the  day  before  the  interview^  or 

perhaps  on  the  very  spot,  what  would  the  world  say,  and 

how  woold  the  King  of  England   boast  f     How  many 

icandalous  constractions  would  he  put  upon  the  accident  f 

^liat   an    odious  suspicion  mi^hl  it  not  bring  on  Vour 

Majesty '^i    courage  ?     These  things   considered,    do    not 

^on  think.  Sire,  it  would  be  better  to  deluy  the  meeting 

for  a  fortnight  V 

The   King  >ielded  reluctantly   to  this   reasoning,  and 

Bean  while  the  ministers  on  both  sides  succeeded,  through 

the  mediation  of  the  states  of  Holland,  in  effecting  a 

pacification,  though  not  a  restoration  of  friendship. 

Tlie  education  of  George  the  Second  had  been  niut  h 
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neglected,  and  he  bad  iw  taste  either  lor  literature  or 
the  arts. 

On  being  told  that  Lord  Hervey  was  the  author  of 
Eome  fine  poetry,  he  said  to  him  the  nex^t  lime  he  came 
to  ooort,  "  They  do  tell  me  that  yon  write  varte;  that  if 
very  wrong  for  a  nobleman;  yon  should  leave  WT-iting 
mrie  to  littie  Mr.  Pope,  for  it  is  his  trade." 

At  another  time,  when  some  piece  of  Pope's  was 
spoken  of  in  high  terms,  the  King  said,  *'  Pshaw!  why 
does  that  man  fool  away  his  time  in  making'  vane  i  why 
does  he  not  writeprois,  which  every  body  may  understand?" 

His  judgment  of  the  drama  was  no  less  contemptible. 
When  he  went  to  see  Garrick  play  Richard  the  Third, 
he  took  not  the  least  notice  of  that  great  perfoimer, 
though  the  latter  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  gain 
the  royal  attention.  But  when  a  low  actor  came  upon 
tbe  stage,  in  the  costume  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  King 
took  olf  bis  hat,  and  made  a  bow,  saying  to  the  noblsman 
'pext  him,  "  That  is  the  lord  mayor  of  London;  I  do 
always  pay  my  respects  to  the  lord  mayor!" 

This  wag  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  around ; 
and  while  some  laughed,  and  others  stared,  Garrick  in  a 
lov  tone  said,  "  What  a  pity  he  dees  nut  understand 
English!" 

Of  painting  and  engraving,  his  ideait  were  equally 
contracted.     When  Hogarth  had  (intshed  his  6nB  priiit 
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of  ib^  ikf4cch  of  Hie  GiUMrds  to  Finchley,  he  dirhpd  a 
pcoof  to  St  James's,  thinfcing  to  obtaia  permission  to 
dejicptg  it  to  His  Jtli^esty.  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
oOmn  of  the  nobility*  were  c|aite  delighted  with  it ;  bat 
as  soon  as  the  King  s^w  it,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and 
asked  Hogarth  **kow  be  dared  to  ridicule  his  brafe 
gaarda  r*  then  threw  )|am  ^  gi^n^^  And  told  him  to  take 
avay  hia  damned  piptare. 

Tbe  disappointed  artist,  out  of  revenge,  then  dedicated 
1^  ppnt  to  the  Kis^  of  Prussia.  Frodecic  the  Great,  as 
mjaiifa  and  patron  jof  tike  arts. 

HisiQiiepn>  on  tl^  otli^r  hand,  affected  the  philosophical 
c^aBBdea.  It  wm  at  har  desire,  when  Princess  of  W^^t 
fkti  jKaartoD  wndeita^k  his  ''Chronology  of  Ancient 
KmvdoBBs.'*  She  also  patronij|ed  the  grwt  Dr*  iCfanke, 
and  his  friend,  the  honest  enthusiast,  WiUiam  Whiston. 
Safa^,  the  poet,  was  another  of  her  pensioners ;  but 
with  more  generosity  than  judgment,  she  took  poor 
Stephen  Dack  under  her  protection,  and  from  Ibrashiug 
i&  a  barn,  put  him  into  the  church. 

f^aeen  Caroline  was  food  of  literary  conversation,  to 
■yoy  which,  she  gave  a  dinner  once  a  week  to  select 
fUtiSs.  At  these  entertainments,  every  thing  was 
Mttdacted  upon  the  principle  of  equality. 

At  offie  time.  Dr.  Bentley  having  been  helped  to  some 
csktard  pudding,  found  it  so  hot  that  he  threw  what  he 
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had  taken  back  again  upon  Ihe  plate.     On  his  attempting 
1  apology,  the  Queen  intpimpted  liim,  saying,   "Make 

'  Ho  excnses,  doctor;  'tis  well  it's  no  worse:  bad  yon  been 
•  fool,  you  would  have  burnt  your  mouth." 
'  The  Queen  once  saiil  to  Whiston,  "  1  hear  yoo  fire 
good  at  telling  persons  their  taulti).  Now,  as  every  body 
bas  some  fault  or  other,  1  sfaonld  like  to  know  what  yoa 
have  observed  wrong  in  me."  Whiston  would  have 
evaded  answering  the  questiun ;  but  the  Queen  watt  not 
to  be  denied.  "  Why  then.  Madam,"  said  Whislon, 
"the  people  complain,  that  you  talk  to  the  King  when  at 
ibapel,  instead  of  minding  the  service."  "  I  believe," 
Bswered  Her  Majesty,  "  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
Imy.     But  now  tell  me  of  another  fault."     "  No.  Madam," 

I   Itrid  the  old  monitor;    "  let  me   see  you  mend  the  first, 

I  Itefore  I  mention  another." 

I    I    The  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Queen,  Dr.  Isaac  Madux, 

I  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man.     He  was  lirst  apprenticed  to  a  pastry-cook, 

I  sod   next  became  a  student   in  one   of    the  dissenting 
idemies.      Not  liking  that  persuasion,  he  got  ordained, 

[  and  from  a  curacy  in  the  city,  rose  to  the  above  situation 
ia  the  royal  household.  He  had  not  been  long  there, 
Hfheii  he  began  to  make  his  observations  ou  the  health 
of  the  principal  dignitaries,  that  he  might  take  his 
tteasures  for  promotion  in  time.       Finding  that  the  ]>«ui   , 


•r  Bulk  mi  WaUi  wm  not  likely  k>  hold  out  long,  kr 
phcil  a  tnistj  pefMn  aear  al  hand,  to  U<  bim  know  wli«n 
IW  itean  departed.  The  Qaeea  had  a  cusloni  every 
aftmiooD,  if  the  weather  pennitted,  of  walking  alma  ia 
her  |»nTSte  goidmi  at  which  time  no  penun  iras  allawed 
to  break  in  upon  Jter  meditatiooj.  It  ww  at  (hU  critieal 
■onant,  tkat  tbe  aieaaenger  brutigbl  t»  Madox  the 
*el«K»Be  news  of  the  death  of  the  Dean  of  Bath  and 
Writs.  Tiiae  presaed,  and  Madox.  thou){h  be  knew  it 
«aa  hazarding  the  royal  diipleaiare.  reaodred  tu  throw 
fatBwdf  upon  ibe  QaeOBs  goodneis.  He  knocked  at  tlie 
door,  aad  Her  Majesty  on  opening  it,  lukcd  wluit  be 
waofad.  He  told  hid  lair,  refguexted  forgivmeu  for  hi* 
latmaMB,  and  roncludrd  )>)  iulreating  that  abe  wonld 
ahlain  fur  btm  the  ^wcuut  deanery  by  an  immediate 
■pplicaliua  tu  the  King.  Provoked  nt  tbc  iuterriiptlon  of 
her  e«nicaplatJons,  ihc  shut  Ihc  door  hustily,  saying,  "  I 
iaa'l  kiMW,  Mados,  whether  I  (hull  ur  nut. "  AHer 
likiaff  another  Inm,  bowoter,  bnr  passion  siibiided;  abe 
wmii  and  got  the  promise  desired,  fivarcely  was  this 
,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  nrri^ed  to 
I  ■  friend  uf  hiit  for  the  deanery.  The  King 
Mid  btm  it  was  disposed  of;  "  Indeed,"  said  tbo  prebite ; 
*aliy,  tbedean  died  only  a  few  hours  ago!  Muj  I  lake 
*•  Hbwty  of  asking  who  has  been  so  c|uiok  in  his  Bppli> 
^atkmf    WhM  toM  Ibat  it  wa»  Ur.  MadoK,  the  biabi^ 
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d,  "  Alit  ^6  is  an  enterpmiug  man."     This  wus  true, 
fpr  he  laid  dowa  three  rales  to  himself: — 1.    To  lose 
f  ~«U>thiog  for  want  of  asking.     2.   Not  to  take  a  denial. 
[  3,  To  solicit  for  no  one  but  hiioself. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  bishopric  of  tit.  Asaph  fell 
<:v^aut,  upon  which  the  doctor  applied  tu  liis  good  friend 
'  the  Queen,  and  with  the  same  saccess.  But  when  he 
4CJLed  tlie  royal  permission  to  retain  the  deanery  also,  on 
^couDt  of  his  zeal  for  whig  principles,  tlie  King,  who 
■aw  through  his  pretext,  refused  his  cuuseot.  Ulti- 
ymately   he   hecujae  Bishop  of  Worcester,   sjud  died  in 

t     Aiiotber  clerical  fftvorite  of  Queen  Caroline  was  the 

.  celebrated  Dr.  Berkeley.    This  greattnan  and  J)r.  Chirke, 

Rector  of  St.  James's,    used   to   hold   disputations   on 

metaphysical  questions  in  Her  Majesty's  apartment,  where 

3ishop  Sherlock  supported  Berkeley,  and  Bishop  Hoadley 

i  look  the  isido  of  Clarke.     For  Or.  Ilerkeley  ihe  Queen 

.'^IttaitMd    the   deanery    of     Derry,   and   lUterwards   the 

bishopric  of  Cloyno, 
I  .  To  this  exi'«Uent  woman  the  Church  of  England  was 
•indebted,  for  the  honor  of  enrolling  in  her  hierarchy  those 
'  :two  valuable  ornaments  of  letters  and  religion,  Butler  aai 
£eckrr.  When  the  former  was  preacher  at  the  Jlolls, 
he  hccame  a  fret|Hent  visitor  of  ihc  Queen,  who  took  as 
frcwl  a  pLottuue  in  his  converstitiou  as  slw  did  u  Ihf   i 
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pOMtal  «t  Ua  iMMMparabla  Iwuk  uu  "Tbo  Aaaiofy  of 

AA«T  hu  pn£RrawDl  W  «t  roctiM-y  in  tli«  north  ot 
£BgI«nd>  Um  Queen  uumoi  liU  cuispAny,  oiut  wkMl 
ArchbUbai>  BWkbunie  "«b«Uicr  Ur.BuUttr  viu  dcmir 
"Sio,  MmImb,"  laiil  be;  "  Init  k*  ir  btihcid."  Shortlj 
■Aor  |>r.  B«tW  ww  Mnt  fw,  and  tntwl*  cl«rk  o(  the  cUwel 
to  lb«  Omen.  In  1738,  he  wm  nuil«  Biilwp  of  Umtul, 
nd  lwtl]r  of  Durluun. 

Tboogfa  the  Queen  bad  such  im  Burciidancy  over  btfr 
knahM^kcr  ducrctiun  iit|ualtMl  bvr  influaucei  nod  hj 
■ToidiBg  nil  poUticnl  muttort  und  purty  connecliuoa,  >ko 
f»v«  giMgral  Mltafaotiun  Ut  tbe  mttiun.  Sbo  <lied  of  » 
ifffTfiii^iim  in  tbe  ttowoU.  itt  tbu  age  of  liftjt-fiTe, 
Sanatba  Wtk,  1737.  iler  kumtiug  Uiitiu  wen— 
I.  FredBiicli,  Prince  i>f  W'b1«»,  'i.  Wiiliwti  Aufuttnii, 
Onkfl  of  L'uubeHaad.  H.  Anne,  l*ruiDusi  of  Onuige. 
4.  Ijuiiua,  Qnceo  of  Uenraurk.  5.  Hory,  wife  of 
tbe  liaodyraTe  of  lleue-CiUNel.  U.  Amelia.  7.  CoruliiM. 
i.  EUxabctb.     Tbe  three  Iiut  iliul  muunrried- 

h  was  considered  very  nxtriuinUniiri ,  that  Ihe  eldeat  of 
tku  £untly  aboald  b«  kept  out  uf  tiw:  kiugdwm  till  the 
M  fd  Decvpiber,  172r!!,  wkeu,  being  uf  age,  it  wiu 
iaaniBii  oflveMary  that  be  should  be  oreuled  I'huce  uf 
WaJea,  and  take  bi»  svat  in  ibc  Howe  ul  l*i.'«fa.  Ho 
■nrfaotaify  rvHson  wa*  ever  aMigard  lor  this  coiuluct ; 
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but  it  seemii  clear  fruin  subsequent  ciri;uinslaoce9,  that 
the  fatiier  was  afraid  uf  his  son's  popularity  and  spirit. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  every  one  of 
the  first  three  kingis  of  this  house,  lived  on  bad  terms 
with  the  heir-appareot  to  the  throne. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1736,  Prince  Frederick  was 
married  to  the  Prioceas  Augnsta,  sister  of  the  reigniag 
Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  This  alliance,  which  ought  to 
have  produced  perfect  harmony  in  the  royal  family  and 
the  kingdom,  had  a  contrary  effect. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses,  recommending  a  settlement  of 
£50,(KX)  a  year  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Upon  this 
it  was  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  in 
the  upper  House  by  Lord  Carteret,  that  the  income 
should  be  £100,000,  being  the  same  as  the  King  had 
when  Printe  of  Wales.  The  motion  was  negatived,  as 
also  was  that  for  settling  a  jointure  of  £100,000  upon  the 
princess,  in  case  of  her  becoming  a  widow,  though  no 
mure  timu  what  had  been  granted  to  the  Queen  herself 
in  the  late  reign. 

Such  was  the  parsimony  of  George  the  Second,  and 
such  was  the  baseness  of  his  minister,  Walpnie,  after 
increasing  the  Queen's  income,  as  well  as  tbe  civil  list, 
to  gratify  their  Majesties,  and  to  secure  himself  in  place. 

From  thin   time   an  entire   estrangemwt  took   plac^ 
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between  Ike  prince  and  his  fatber,  wbich  even  the  birth 
of  n  daugfater,  on  tbe  81st  of  Joly,  1737,  bad  not  the 
eCbct  of  bealing.  Tbe  princess  was  named  Aog^nsta; 
bwi^  Ihengh  the  King  and  Qaeen  condescended  to  be 
sponsors,  neitber  of  tbem  appeared  in  person  at  tbe  bap- 


Tbis  nnfiaeling  eondnct  was  followed  by  treatment  still 
esneL  On  tbe  lAtb  of  September  tbe  same  year, 
tbe.  King,,  in  imitation  of  bis  fiiUber,  sent  a  message  to 
his  son,  saying  tbat  be  sbonid  leare  SU  James's,  witb  alt 
Us  fiunay,  wben  it  eonid  be  done  witbont  prejudice  or 
JBOonvenienoe  to  tbe  princess,  wbo  sboald  bave  tbe  care 
of  tbe  cbild  for  tbe  present,  till  a  proper  time  came  to 
ooonider  of  her  education.  Upon  this,  the  prince 
ranaored  immediately  to  a  small  boase  which  he  poi^ 
chased  at  Kew. 

Two  months  after  this  tbo  Queen  died,  witlioat  seeing 
h^r  eldest  son,  or  the  Princess  of  Wales;  so  subservient 
Caroline  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  even  in  death; 
gave  occasion  to  some  people  to  say,  that  it  was 
impossible  she  could  die  of  an  intestinal  disease,  for 
*^  tbat  she  had  no  bowels/' 

Tbe  King,  however,  shewed  by  his  behaviour,  that  he 
had  none;  for  on  the  27th  of  February  following,  he 
caosed  it  to  be  declared,  "that  no  person  whatever  who 
went    to  pay  their  court  to  the  Prince  or  Princess  of 


Wftles,  sliould  lie  adniitted  into  His  Majesty's  presence 
»t  any  of  llie  royal  palaces." 

On  the  24th  of  May.  or  according  to  the  iww  st^le,  the 
4th  of  itiDe.  1738,  tbe  princess  was  delivered  of  a  son  at 
Narfoik  House,  in  St.  James's-sqaare.  As  the  iirfimt 
came  at  seven  months,  and  was  not  expected  to  live,  the 
private  baptism  l»ok  place  tbe  same  day,  when  he  was 
BMned  GioRGE.  On  the  Slat  of  June,  however,  tbe 
eeremoBy  of  a  paktio  baptism  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Seeker,  Bisbop  of  Oxford,  when  the  fnrlber  names  of 
William  Frederic  were  added  to  that  of  George.  The 
King,  his  grandfather,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Qtieen  of  Prussia,  were  sponsors,  but  all  by  proxy. 

On  the  14lh  of  March.  17:J9,  another  son  was  born; 
and  on  llie  llth  of  April,  be  was  named  by  tbe  same 
bishop,  Edward  Augustus.  In  the  following  reign,  he 
became  Duke  of  York.  While  the  family  expenditure  of 
the  prince  thus  increased,  without  any  addition  to  his 
income,  a  royal  message  was  sent  to  Parliament,  calling 
for  £15,000  a  year  to  tbe  I>nke  of  Cumberland,  and 
£34,000  a  year  to  four  of  the  princesses,  none  of  whom 
had  any  incumbrance  whatever.  This  harsh  treatment 
r  only  made  the  prince  more  popular;  and  in  proportion  as 
be  was  oppressed  by  his  father,  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people.  That  he  merited  the  national  este«m,  the 
following  among  many  anecdotes  will  shew :~ 


liml  lu  Parliunoit  Tor  r^W 
tithiM.  Accordingljr,  m 
Wl  iTM  brooght  in  to  aaable  two  juaticn  of  tW  paaon  la 
iiliiiiiiiiii  ail  cuntnivtfnies  Tor  tiUin  wberein  QnaLen 
««n  tk*  drfwJMif.  White  tku  mearare  ira»  peadinf.  ■ 
dspotatioo  of  th*  Strcirty  ot  Fri«niU  waited  apo«  the 
pHdc«,  le  Mlieft  kn  hil«re.tl  in  th«ir  liebalf.  Hi*  snavt^r 
«^,  "Unit,  B4  «  friend  to  ttrli^ralinn,  ke  «Hb<t<l  tiiem 
■ucceee;  bat  tbtf  fur  (nmielf,  he  never  fjr^ve  a  vote  in 
Parlbuaenl.  hkI  it  dul  Dot  becoioe  Ins  atatioe  to  iullaeBoe 
othm,  but  to  leave  them  entirely  to  tlieir  own  ttnbiaMed 
jmigmtml,  Hnd  oonscienliini*  {rriitcipirs." 

TJh»  ivply  to  struck  th4;  body  of  f  rit^indn.  thst  Andrew 
Pttt,  wkii  spoke  in  the  name  nf  thr  tvmt,  sbjiI.  "  May  it 
please  ttw  Prince  of  Wiilct,  1  Hm  f^-iitly  uHectetl  with 
ikv  axcvllenl  milinas  of  liberty;  I  am  uinrv  pleased  with 
tby  aitNwer  tluut  if  Ihuu  tiudit  granted  oar  rnqiiest." 

Air  Robert  Walpole,  finding  hiH  Heulof  power  wcukened. 
■TideaycHited  to  liecure  it  by  bringing  about  n  re-uiiion 
betwoea  tile  King  and  the  princ«.  Accord  iii)fly,  Bivbop 
:Mcker  aod  the  Ettrl  of  ('botniondeley  waited  upon  tiia 
Koyal  HigbnM*  with  ihia  propu»al.  tLut  if  h(^  «ould  write 
vab  a  letter  a»  it  rargbl  lie  connitlriii  with  His  M«jc9tly's 
koaor  to  receive,  then  the  pfince,  uhI  all  tliut  were  in 
he  couaaala,  abould  lie  kindly  received  at  court;  that 
UO.OIM  a  VMf  ahowld  be  added  to  hia 
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£200,000  should  be  gratited  to  pay  bis  debts ;  anil  that  h11 

bis  dependents  slionid   be  provided  for.       Tbe   prince 

FTeplied,  that  lie  was  ready  to  throw  hintself  at  the  feet  of 

[  tbe  King,  without  making  any  terms  ;    but  that  he  would 

I  sever    give   the  least  countenance  to  public    meadures 

vhile  the  present  administration  existed. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  this,  Walpole  resig'ned  all  his 
[  places,  and  became  Earl  of  Orford. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1742,  the  prince  bad  an 
interview  with  the  King  at  St.  James's,  and  this  event 
produced  general  joy  through  the  wtiole  empire. 

The    prince   and   his    family   now    resided   chiefly  at 
Ceicester  House ;  but  spent  most  of  the  summer  months 
at  Kew  or  Cliefden,  where  his  Royal   Ilighuess  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children.     Of 
bis  attention  to  this  important  part  of  parental  duty,  many 
interesting  stories  are  reluted.      The  prince  was  fond  oC  . 
the  arts,  and  among  the  persons  patronised  by  him  io  / 
this  line  was  Goupy,   the  friend  of  Dr.  Brooke  TaylonO 
Goupy  nsed  to  attend  Leicester  House  at  certain  timeSii^i 
to  take  instructions  from  the  prince  for  designs.     OflQ-< 
day  when  be  came.  Prince  George,  then  abuat  ten  yeaM  t 
old,  was  in  dnrance  behind  his  father's  chair,  for  some  ■ 
oflence.       Goupy,    seeing  bow    matters    stood,    told    his 
patron  that  he  could  nut  go  on  while  the  young  prince 
was   a  oKpttvo.     "Come  oat  then,  G«oigo,"    aaiii.ilkeG 
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ftlhar,  "  Ooupy  bu  oblaimd  your  raleu*."  To  Aiiak 
tb«  tele:  abortlj  aAer  tke  acoeauon  of  Georgv  III. 
u  he  wm  hding  along  tlin  road,  be  met  Guupj  in 
charge  of  •  •berift  officer,  Tbe  Kia§  eyatl  liira,  stopped, 
tad  makoi  bow  tie  did.  Tbe  aged  artist  told  liU  meW- 
cAaljF  story,  whioh  he  ceooladed  witli  wjing,  "  Ax  1  once 
hmk  tbe  boaw  of  releeaing  Your  Mejeily  frtiu  priMto,  1 
bepe  you  will  nut  let  me,  iu  my  uld  »^v,  gu  intu  utw." 
Ae  Kief  ordered  tbe  debt  to  be  paid,  and  then  a  fninea 
to  be  giveo  weekly  to  Goupy  as  loug  ut  be  lived. 

If  eey  tbiay  were  wanted  to  shew  tbe  sterling  worth  of 

Frederiok  tbe  Priaoe  of  Wales's  cbamctcr,  bis  steady 

far  the  good  Lord  Lyttletuo  woald  alone  be* 

a  stamp  his  noral  worth . 

Sm  m  patron  of  literary  neo.  ho  stood  vaUiteatly  ceo- 

icvMU.     Among  those  distinguished  by  his  bounty  were 

'  >ii— fHi.   Glover,   llrookp,  and  Lillo.      Tbe  GuAtavus 

Vase  of    Brooke   was  refused  a   license   by    tbe  Lord 

Ctanberlaia  on  account  of  tbe  antbor's  ctiuDcx.ioa  with 

Aa  pnaoe.  who  in  consequence  bcuded  a  subscription  iur 

ilt  pabboatton,  which  produced  above  a  tbouAand  pounds. 

UK  arfaaa  ao  hia  dying  bed,  directed  ^al  bis  posthumous 

bifad^  ef  Elmertc  should  bo  dedicittixl  to  the  princu. 

Ot  bearing  that  Uie  sutbor  of  Leeuidns  was  euibar- 

nmtd  in  has  ctroaiDstaucri.  be  seat  bin.  by  a  gentlenuut, 

^iKik  sale  far  £000.        "  Carry  this."    said  be.    "l* 


Mr.  Oluver,  as  a  amall  tesHinoDy  of  m;  esteem,  and 
,  assure  him  tliat  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
*  affliction,  and  shall  be  aiways  glad  to  see  him." 

It  is  said  that  FredericlL  one  day  stopped,  in  his  barge, 
at  Pope's  villa ;  and  when  the  poet  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  honor  done  bim  in  very  ooortly  phrase,  his  Royal 
Highness  observed,  "  'Tis  well ;  but  how  shall  we  recon- 
cile your  professed  love  to  a  prince,  with  your  rough 
treatment  of  kings,  since  princes  will  be  kings  in  timeT' 
Pope  is  stated  to  have  made  this  reply — "I  consider 
royalty.  Sir,  under  the  authorized  type  of  the  lion,  who, 
white  he  is  young,  and  before  bis  nails  are  grown,  may  be 
rapproached  and  caressed  with  safety  and  pleasure." 

The  prince,  tliongh  bom  in  Germany,  where  be  lived 
till  of  age,  understood  and  spoke  the  English  language 
I  better  than  any  of  his  family.  He  made  it  bis  study,  by 
i  reading  the  finest  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  particularly 
tiie  dramatic  poets,  of  whom  Rowe  was  so  great  a 
favorite,  that  the  prince  was  at  the  expense  of  pnblishjng 
a  new  edition  of  his  works,  of  which  Or.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Newton  was  the  editor.  , 

The  Prince  of   Wales  shewed   his  fondness  for  the  i 
I  bUtrionicart,   by  having  plays  performed  in  his  family,  : 
both  at  Leicester  House  and  CHefden.      Cato,  and  Lady  < 
Jane  Grey,  were  performed  in  1749 ;  and  in  the  fonnsr,  i 
Prinoa  OwMge  took  th«  part  of  Fortius,  and'<  his  brother    ' 
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Edward  tiiat  ol'  Jatw,  while  Martia  wa<  wpr— aated  by 
Ibe  PrJDceas  An^iuta,  and  Looia  hy  Ibo  PriaccM 
Oianbetb. 

Tbe  eMer  priitGo  alio  ipoltc  U>«  prolo^e,  which  wai 
written  porpgady  for  the  occaaioa.  Tbene  mynJ  ibeatri- 
cab  were  managed  by  Qaia.  who  alto  itutmcted  the 
fwtfoTBken,  in  which  he  ^ve  lacli  satiifaction  that  the 
prioce  gwre  htm  a  peiHion,  and  made  him  many  valu- 
able pnoeots.  Qain  wai  the  tutor  of  Georffo  III-  in 
eloeatioa;  and  when  he  beard  liuw  elegantly  the  ytning 
monarch  delivered  hii  maiden  tpeech  frum  the  throne, 
tbe  old  actor  exclaimed,  with  Helf-gmlalation,  "  Aye,  it 
waa  I  thai  taog^t  tbe  buy  to  ipcak  !  " 

That  PrederJol.,  PHnre  of  Wul<--s  blended  patriuljim 
vilh  hia  taste  for  litenitare  and  the  arti,  appeared  to  hi* 
thvice  of  Alfred  u  the  subject  uf  a  dramatic  piece. 
written  eoajoinlly  by  Thomson  and  Hallet,  and  performed 
MCbaraen. 

IW  Analli  of  tfcii  amiable  prince,  which  waa  occaaioned 
kfta  taipoalbBme  on  the  Iod^,  March  2Atb.  1751,  aeema 
k  Ibm  bean  more  felt  by  the  people  than  by  the  HLmf 
in  &lfcer.  When  the  intdligcncc  was  brought  to 
'iL  Jaawa'a,  Hi*  Majesty  was  at  curds;  upon  which  ba 
r.a»«p,  and  said  to  his  mistreaa,  I^y  Yarmouth,  "  We 
■mt  leave  off,  Freddy  ia  dead." 
Thi  Aueral  also  waa  oondooted  in  a  maimer  that 
fS 
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shewed  the  name  iiidifferetice.  Were  it  not  related  by 
Dodington,  aflenvards  Lord  Melcombe,  who  was  present, 
lit  would  hardly  appear  credible,  that,  with  tbe  cxceptioo 
)  of  the  prince's  household,  there  was  not  a  single  Engliah 
peer,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  present,  and  oa\y  one 
Irish  lord,  two  suns  of  dnkes,  one  baron's  son,  and  two 
privy  connsellora. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  He  left  by  his  princess,  who  died  in  1772,  aged 
fifty-three,  nine  children : 

1.  AagDsta,  who  became  Duchess  of  Brunswick- 
Wolf  enbuttel. 

2.  George,  created  Prince  of  Wales  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  father. 

3.  Edward  Augustus,  created  Duke  of  York  in  1760, 
and  died  unmarried,  1769. 

4.  Elizabeth  Caroline,  bom  Jan.  10th,  1740,  died 
unmarried,  Sept.  1st,  1759. 

5.  William  Henry,  born  Nov.  26tb.  1743,  created  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  17(M,  married,  1766,  Maria,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
two  of  whom  are  now  living;  Sophia  Matilda,  borai 
May  29tb,  1773,  and  William  Frederick,  now  Duke  of- 
Gloucester,  born  June  15th,  177(>,  and  married  his  cousio, 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  III.  by  whom  he  has  no  issue. 

6.  Henry  Frederick,   born  Nov.  5th,  1745;    created 
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Doke  nf  CunberluMt,  1760;  imrrted  in  1771,  Ann«. 
dnt^tor  of  Lord  Imhiun.  aflerwarda  tho  Earl  of  Gwh 
faampton,  bv  wban  he  hod  no  Uauo.  ,   ,t 

7.  LonisB  Anne,  born  March  19lb,  1740,  diod 
OBmarrifN).  May  SIsl.  1788. 

a  Predenck  William,  boni  May  34lb.  1750;  dJod 
Umj  lOtb,  1765. 

9.  Caroline  Ualilda,  a  (losUinmnaii  child,  Iwrn  Julj 
find,  17M;  married,  OcL  lit.  1700,  Uie  KioK  ofUen- 
mrk.  by  whom  she  bad  one  ton,  Ihv  pr«««iit  King  of 
(hat  cmmtr^r.  and  a  dHghter.  Th«  Queen  died  at  ZeU, 
II,  1775. 
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We  rnnsl  now  resumt-  our  anerdoU^  nf  G«orgi*  tlis 
V«and. 

The  ^gT««noa  of  tbe  French  upon  Ibe  rigfata  of  (he 
Bapresa,  Qii««o  Uaria  Theresa,  having  prodnced  a 
voatiamitnl  wnr,  an  alliance  was  fornied  for  her  defence, 
19  vhicb  England,  witboat  having  any  real  inlerest,  look 
apart.  Tbe  troop*  mmiI  to  tho  assistance  of  thn  Qaeen 
rf  HoDgary  were  commanded  by  Lord  Stair ;  but  juat  tu 
■  «agsg«nwnl  was  abuot  to  rnmmence,  tho  King  arrived 
n  pentm,  and  in  1748  gwined  the  battle  of  Dettinfien. 
■J*4e  heat  nf  the  eonllicl,  (he  King's  horse  ran  nwuv  with 
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him;  but  Ensi^,  afterwards  Genei-at  Trapaud,  seized  the 
bridle,  and  His  Majesty  on  alig^hting  said,  "  Now,  if  my 
borse  will  run  away,  my  tegs  shall  not."  In  the  same 
battle  the  flower  ol'  the  French  army,  called  the  gens- 
d'armea,  were  attacked  by  the  Scotch  Greys,  and  forced 
to  retreat. 

Some  years  after  the  peace,  at  a  review  of  the  same 
regiment,  the  King  bestowed  high  praise  upon  their 
appearance,  and  said  to  the  Freoch  ambassador,  that  they 
■fcere  the  best  troops  in  the  world.  "Has  Your  Majesty 
I  rter  seen  the  gens-d'armes '."  rejoined  his  excellency. 
"  No,"  quickly  returned  the  old  monarch,  "  but  my 
Greys  have." 

The  King,  whenever  any  brilliant  victory  occurred, 
always  held  a  levee  on  the  occasion.  At  one  of  these, 
he  mode  his  appearance  in  the  very  dress  which  he  wore 
Bear  forty  years  before  at  the  battle  of  OuUenarde.  The 
extraordinary  figure  which  be  cut,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  modern  fashion,  excited  general  astoDishraent,  whiob 
was  converted  into  ridicule,  when  these  lines  of  Gibber's 
Bde  were  sung:^ 

*'  Sore  such  a  day  was  never  known, 
Kucb  K  King,  aaiX  sucli  a  iLrone !" 

Upon  aasooiating  this  conplel  with  the  persooag* 
whom  it  described,  the  company  seemed  ready  to  bnrat 


B  laod  IwBgiir  wbick  oB«  of  tk»  lorda  obMrred,  aad  to 
I  tadeoenuQ,  1m  cUpped  tbe  verM.  TkU  kwl 
ths  iatodad  flAwL  Tb«  aingen  repMted  Ute  liRei,  mkI 
iha  Kiny  took  for  •  cunpUneat,  what  wm»  ootking  bat 


V^M  the  rabetlian  broks  out  in  174&,  Uio  g«udi  wer9 
^■AMad  boB*  from  Gemwaji,  mnA  Ibe  King,  having 
1  tfafl  gficers  tbiu  utdrMaed  tbem:  "GeatlcniBa, 
t  b«  igmoraat  of  the  prerant  ptwcarioiu  aitaiitiaii 
1^  <nr  uMinlrjr;  and,  though  I  have  had  surh  rcc«Dl 
TtMlniini  of  your  oxarliana,  ths  nwessUv  of  tba  time*. 
and  llw  kuwledgo  I  bave  of  your  bsarU,  ioducr  m«  (o 
ctB  for  yottt  a«nric«  again.  Th«raror«  all  of  you  ibal 
■•  wifliiiig  to  neet  Ihs  reb«ls,  hitld  up  your  rigbt  hands ; 
lU  tboM  wha  bd  it  inoonvcnivnl  mi  to  du,  hold  up  yoar 

Tbifl  appeal  prodaoed  a  ttimultsnAous  movemeBt  of  the 
-  J  bt  haodi  ur  all  in  Htn  room,  which  to  affected  the  King. 
-~at  be  could  not  mj  a  word,  but  bnwH  and  withdrew. 

When  iranquillily  ww  restored,  tbv  monarrtt  bold 
'^'eral  leveea  and  drawing- roonii.  wherr  b«  paid  marked 
itlaitiaii  to  tha««  who  had  diKlingHi>liod  themsHvei  b? 
tiir  loyalty.  Among  theso  wa*  Mr.  Tboruton.  a 
Tarkthire  ffentlvRian  of  fortune,  who  bad  ruiiifd  at  hii 
**n  expense  a  body  of  horse  fur  the  national  dulaoce. 
Ibaagh  be  had  hot  }o»i  married  a  beautiful  youog  lady. 
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With  tbe  Yorkshire  Hunters,   as  they  were  called,  he 

jbined  the  royal  army,  and  did  eminent  service  at  that 

eritical  period.       After  the  battle  of  CullodeD,  he  took 

fiis  lady  to  conrt.  where  the  King  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  been 

told  of  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  yonr  conntiy, 

^d  of  your  attachment  to  me  aad  my  family;  for  both 

'ef  which  I  hold  myself  ob]ig«d  ;   bat  I  was  aereK  able  to 

estimate  tbe  decree  of  the  obligation  under  which  I  have 

%een  laid,  till  I  now  see  the  lady  whom  you  left  foMny 

Mdie."  'iiq 

•     Geor^^e   tbe  Second  had  great  personal  bravery,  bat 

Vbewed  it  sometimes  in  a  very  whimsical  manner.     During 

Sir.    Pitfs  administration,  advice  came  one  night  of  a 

landing    having   been   effected   by   (he   French   on    the 

■ttestem  coast.     The  minister,  being  confined  to  his  room 

•^  the  gout,  sent  his  under-secretary,  Mr,  Wood,  to  tW 

^King,  then  at   Kensington,    with  the   letters.      It  vas 

[  *tireive  o'clock  at  night  when  the  secretary  arrived,  and 

r  the  King  was  in  bed,  but  immediately  got  up  to  give  hia 

I  4tadience.     Mr.   Wood  then  read  the  despatches,  after 

I  Spbich  the  King  strutted  about  the  room  with  large  stridea, 

tmA  taming  round,  said,  "  Wood,  what  horse  shall  I  ride 

'to-morrow?"     Tbe  secretary  stared,  and  stammered  oot 

lat  His  Majesty  must  know  best ;  and  th 

e  would  give  proper  orders  at  the  Mews 

L'lrei^ed  tbe  King,  "  Yon  say  right,  you  don't  k 
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•arei  tew  ak«iM  yoo  know  i  Bat  I'U  tell  yoa,  I  wiH 
Bde  ay  rosn  Gemiaii  borw,  wid  pat  nywlf  nt  tli«  iMMd 
if  njr  brave  ^mrd*  diriMitly.'' — WmkI  twgpMl  HU 
Maiemtj  to  retire  to  bed,  and  wait  ftir  a  farlliM-  aceonni; 
with  wbiob  adnco  be  at  la*l  corapUed ;  aod  wken  n 
cane^  bows  arrivod  iLst  tbo  wbolu  wai  a  lal 
bjr  tha  maniadiag  advcatur*  of 
to  plunder  the  oomlry  poople. 
1  IIh  Knq;  had  freat  boncvolriMv,  aused  bovevcr  witk 
pride.  Aboot  tfae  lear  1756,  a  clvrgyman,  ufler  mUtBf 
(■■e  td  ifaa  roval  paga»,  in  deaoendtng  Iba  private  ttmrcase, 
-iambttd  d«wn  a  whole  Aigbt  ot  ttepi.  aad  in  the  fall  bia 
Awd  aamm  in  ceataet  with  a  cIomA  dom,  Oa  reeoveriii|; 
•Ml  MBWM,  be  fooBd  hiouaif  Mal«d  m  th«  Oon  of,  a 
nxaa,  Btt«od«d  by  a  neat  little  aid  goDUomao,' whg 
4wa»  carafallf  waafaiAg  bi>  bead  wilb  a  tuwe),  and  filtiag, 
«itb  Infiule  eutctneav,  piece*  of  sticking  pta«tor  lu  tbtf 
tandts  wbiob  1^  bad  received.  For  utnue  time  ku  Rorptbe 
«fa^  biat  silent,  bat  finding  Ibat  bis  kind  pbv*iciaa  bad 
hia  ta»k,  and  even  replaced  fat*  wig>  he  rose  np, 
bis  beaefaGter,  was  preparing  t» 
bis  thanks  by  a  spe«-ch.  Tbix,  however,  was 
by  a  frowa,  and  a  significant  wave  of  (be  band 
Tbe  patient  t««>k  (be  bial  and  retired, 
leriag  that  humanity  and  hauteur  should  be 
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when  he  iesroed  afterwards  that  his  sorgeon  was  no  otlier 
tfaan  the  first  personage  of  the  realm. 

The  King  sometimes  said  witty  things,  even  when  in 
-a  bad  hnmor.  Lord  Albemarle  having  been  spoken  to 
b;  a  Scotch  nobleman,  to  solicit  for  him  from  the  King 
the  Green  Ribband,  did  so;  bnt  His  Majesty  refused, 
'  anting,  he  would  not  bestow  a  favor  of  that  kind  upon  a 
fellow  who  bad  constantly  opposed  the  conrt.  "  Yes, 
Sire,"  said  Lord  Albemarle,  "  but  be  means  to  be  more 
compilable  for  the  future."  "Well,  well,  I  don't  care  for 
that,  he  is  a  puppy,  and  shall  not  have  it."  The  King 
having  said  this,  was  turning  to  go  away,  when  Lord 
Albemarle  asked  him  what  answer  ho  should  return  the 
ipplicant.  "  Tell  bim  fae  is  a  puppy."  "  Well,  but.  Sire, 
be  is  a  puppy  that  is  sincerely  inclined  to  follow  his 
inaster."  "Aye!"  retorted  the  King,  "  are  you  sure  of 
ttetJ"  "Perfectly  so.  Sir."  "Why  then,"  said  the 
4Cing,  "  let  the  puppy  have  his  collar." 
>  The  King  having  appointed  an  officer  to  a  principal 
command  soon  after  the  miscarriages  of  the  campaign  ia 
1757,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  wanted  to  nominate 
■nother  person,  objected  to  His  Majesty's  choice : 
♦•Why,"  said  the  King,  "what's  Ihe  matter  with  my 
fttend!"  "Please  Your  Majesty,  the  man  is  mad." 
'"Oh,  is  he  so  .'  I  bope  he  will  bite  some  of  my  generals. 
Ud  nmke  them  mad  too." 


Uuiii 

IWi^'l  *^  ^"^  *■*  ""ok  attplojed,  ud  ntktr  « 
fatvrite,    iIm    King    u»    through    his    weakaeu,    lai 

mmt/Omtm  ridiculed  it.  Lord  Uarriagtoo,  and  hU  ffTBce 
of NMnuUe,  the  Ivu  »«cx«taries,  mvn  perfect  oppoaiteit 
«•.  hoiog  tadtnin.  Mid  the  other  inccMuiUj  UUud;. 

When  &«  HftnhiU  of  Bdliile  wu  ia  EngUnd  on  a 
■(gBBJitiwi,  hia  ptUieDCu  beottme  quila  exluuuted  by  the 
itlwf  wh»h  be  (wtni  al  ibe  foreign  office  The  King 
OM  d^  MciBR  him  al  Uamptoo  Court,  ukrd  bim  how  he 
vent  a.  "  Upon  my  word,  Sire,"  replied  the  marshitl. 
'  stoiriy,  for  I  van  aoarculy  get  aa  aiuwar  from 
state."  "Puh!  poh!"  uid  the  Kingi 
1  yon  how  to  remedy  that ;  apply  to  my  other 
1  be'U  UHwar  yon  every  ijoeition  before  you 

Th«  King  for  boibc  timo  oonld  not  t.'odure  the  name  of 
ntt.  aod  when  that  great  man  wiu  forced  upon  bim,  llis 
M^utj  treated  him  with  repul»ive  hauteur.  At  last, 
hwner,  the  nunister  completely  Hucceedcd  in  removing 
tkii  tll-irill.  News  having  trriv«d  of  a  gn^at  victory,  Mr. 
Pill,  thuagh  to  ill  of  the  gout  bji  icarcely  able  to  stand, 
wailed  npuo  Ibe  King  in  person,  with  tiie  despatches. 
Ob  ttttering  the  closet,  Hih  Mi^esty,  observing  the 
iaSnaity  of  the  minister,  ordered  a  stool  for  bim  to  sit. 
"  Mo.  Sire,"  says  Mr.  Pitt,  "  it  is  not  my  duty  to  sit  in 
|Mr  pneeacei    hot  though  1  can't  stand,  I  can  kneel;" 
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aid  aoeordingly  in  Unt  postnre  he  read  the  despatches. 
This  was  highly  gratifyiDg  to  His  Majeety's  German  pride, 

'  iud  tVom  that  lime  he  naed  to  say,  "  I  do  like  Pitt  now ; 

[  hb  ia  an  boneat  man,  and  I  understand  all  that  he  says." 
The  King  was  very  irritable,  hot  his  resentment  did 
Dot  last  long.  When  Lord  Chesterfield  was  in  the  cabinet, 
a  place  of  great  tmst  fell  vaoant,  to  which  His  Majesty 
recommended  one  person,  and  the  Dnke  of  Dorset 
another.  The  King  espoused  bis  friend's  interest  with 
nncommoD  zeal,  and  told  the  council  that  he  would  be 
obliged.  Finding  the  ministers  no  less  resolute,  he  ^t 
Up  and  lelY  the  council  chamber  in  great  displeasure.  "Jit 
hkm  as  he  was  gone,  the  matter  came  on  to  be  debate? 

'  fi^n;  when  some  of  (he  members  appearing  incliiied'to 
yield,  the  majority  opposed  it,  and  said  if  tbey  once  gdte 
tip  to  (he  King,  he  would  expect  to  have  bia  own  vaj 
llV  another  (ime,  and  that  such  a  precedent  was  not  to  be 
tinduTed.  However,  in  the  hnmor  in  which  the  Kni^ 
flien  was,  there  now  arose  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  Bn 
signaturei  and  it  became  amatter  of  question  who  should 
"  bell  the  cat,"  or  in  other  words,  venture  into  the  royal 
presence.  The  lot  fell  apon  Lord  Chesterfield.  His 
lordship  expected  to  find  His  Majesty  in  a  very  ungracious 
ftiood,  and  so  it  happened ;  for  he  was  kicking  his  bat 
about  the  room  with  vehemence,  as  he  always  did 
wbeo  ia  a  bad  humor-     The  earl  know  it  would  not  do  1* 
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aak  him  afarnpU;  to  «gtt  tbc  insUuBwali  ukd.  tbcnrore, 

iiutead  of  that,  bs  rery  sabmuuTdly  reqiiotod  to  know 

wbosc  auncaafavutii  fill  up  ibe  bliiaks.  Thv  King  aiuiicred, 

^;;Tbc  dcvii'i  if  y»u  will."     "  V«ry  well,"  replMMl  bia  lord- 

^Hjp ;  "  bat  voolil  Yaur  Majecty  have  ibe  iDilruBeDt  rnu 

^^^tbewaal  ityle.  Our  trutty  Mid  well-beloved  coanieltar. 

^fkDflviir  At tfautheKmglikiigbed.wtatDbeduptbepeB, 

^B^  pst  kU  namo  (u  Uio  upimtiUnent,  tbouf^b  not  very 

agn!e«bl«to  hinuelf. 

The  King  bad  good  private  iDformation  from  the 
,  aod  sometime  a>od  to  larphM  his  ninittan 
li  iatiUiganco  of  wbicb  tbcj  were  ignonuL  Oaa  day 
f  a»L«d  Lord  Hol(lcrno>i»e,  iben  Hecretary  of  >tBta, 
r  be  knew  wbcn  tb«  t'retendar  was '.  llu  )ardab(p 
Hwered,  "  Upon  my  wuid.  Sire,  i  doo't  exactly  kaoir* 
E  abonld  iippose  sooiewberfl  in  Italy ;  bat  I  will  coamU 
iHt  detpatcbai.''  "Fob I  pob!  nati,  don't  Iroobla 
yauvetf  about  despatcbcc;  I'll  loll  yoo  wboro  be  ia;  be 
BOW  lodge*  at  iticli  a  bouse  in  tbe  Strand,  and  wiu  but 
ai|jtt  at  Lady  •  •  •  >,  ball.  Wbat  »bull  we  do  witb  biw;" 
L«ii  Holdcrnewe,  sgrpriwd  at  lbi>  aocnunt,  pn>pu»rd 
(sJ&Qg  a  cooncil.  "No,  no,"  said  tbe  King,  "I'll  bavoiui 
council ;  tbii  can  be  settled  wilbuut  u  council.  l<4.^t  bim 
>Uy  wbere  bo  i>t  and  when  tbe  pour  man  has  amused 
hiidf  by  seeing  London,  be  will  go  back  again,"     Tbe 
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fact  tarned  out  exactly  as  he  said;  and  the  circumstance 
tHd  credit  to  his  prudence  and  moderation. 

Id  his  personal  economy,  George  the  Second  was 
psrticularly  exact  ahout  trifles.  He  had  all  his  shirts, 
«Tavat3,  and  other  articles  of  linen,  numbered ;  and  wore 
them  in  such  precise  order,  that  if  they  did  not  correspond, 
he  wonid  grossly  abuse  the  person  who  had  the  care  of 
his  wardrobe.  He  was  also  scmpnlonsly  attentive  to 
pecuniary  matters.  One  evening,  as  the  page  was 
carrying  some  money  to  be  deposited  in  an  iron  chest 
which  the  King  kept  in  a  closet  near  his  bed-room,  the 
bag  bnrst,  and  one  guinea  rolled  under  the  door  of  a 
recess  where  some  fire-wood  was  piled.  "Have  you 
picked  up  all  the  monej  I"  said  the  King.  "  All  but  one 
guinea.  Sir,  which  has  rolled  under  tlie  wood:  but  I  shall 
find  it  at  my  retnm."  "  No,  no,"  said  the  King,  *'  we 
must  find  it  now ;  set  down  that  bag  there,  and  assist  me 
in  removing  the  wood."  The  page  obeyed,  and  to  work 
they  went:  when,  after  toiling  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
guinea  was  fonnd.  "Well,"  said  the  King,  "I  think 
we  have  worked  hard  for  this  guinea;  but  as  you  seem  to 
have  liibored  most,  take  it  for  your  pains.  I  would  not 
have  any  thing  lost." 

Though  the  King  was  paraimonions,  he  sometimes  did 
good-DBtirred  actions ;  and   even  when   grossly   imposed 


ipo^  bwe  the  fiaad  witk  •^tuaiai^  of  tMipw.  Tha 
DwikaM  «f  yiBgHiB.  vImb  Mim  GUdMgh,-  kmiag 
«MMMd  »  Mte  if  ■pwtMMt*  in  the  pdam  «f  HmpMB 
C— t  far  her  ■■*t»r,  llw  »b— wh,  «t  lfc<  Mzt  ^Mwiir- 
MM.  wkad  the  ^Mstor  bov  hw  Bother  likwl  «h«  TtMNu. 
-  Ok  LrevfBfltly  wdl,  Sirt"  Hdd  ■ho, "  in  point  of  ntuftioB. 
if  .*o  poor  voMM  had  bat  a  b«l  wd  a  finr  ehoin  to  pot 
BthM."  •'Oh.thatBaAbe4«Deb;allMau.''i<va(Bod 
Hia  mity,— d  iimadiatoly  gan  ordon  fn  ftntaUng 
tha  ahaabari.  In  a  fow  BonUw  aftar  thia.  a  biU  waa 
hwai^  in  froat  tho  apboUtenr,  am  roUowi:~"To  a  bad 
mi  faniton  of  imm  for  tho  Hon.  M».  CbadMgh, 
£4j000,'  The  mm  vaa  m  oxtntTBgaat,  that  tho 
GonptraUor  of  the  hooaoboU  woM^fot^m  the  aeooont 
til  te  had  iham  it  to  tha  Kiof .  Hb  Uiimtf  mw  at 
OBoe  how  be  had  been  taken  in,  but  it  wai  too  late  to 
Fernet,  He  therefore  ftavo  orders  for  the  payment,  but 
obMned,  "  that  if  Hn.  Chodloi^  foand  the  bed  u  bard 
u  he  did,  tha  voald  nerer  lie  down  on  it  aa  long  aa 
shobVed." 

The  King  was  maob  ulioited  to  make  the  eifeminrte 
Sml  of  Bristol  a  dnke,  bnt  refnaed.  Some  time  after, 
tvo  ladiea  high  in  royal  favor  joined  in  the  application. 
la  Ttflj,  Uia  H^JMty  taid,  "  I  have  laid  down  a  role  to 
Ao  »•  doke;    bat  to  oblige  yoo,  I  will  make  yoar 
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Once  wlien  the  King  was  on  hu  return  froin  ui 
exctiraion  to  Hanover,  the  carriage  broke  down,  between 
tile  Brill  and  Helvoetsluytt,  in  a  rood  where  he  and  his 
Qtteodauts  were  obliged  to  stop  at  a  country  pubiic-bouse 
till  the  coach  conld  be  set  to  rights.  The  refreahnients 
they  bad  were  coffee  and  eggs  for  His  M^esty  and  the 
two  aoblemen  with  him,  and  fonr  botUes  of  gin  for  the 
servants.  When  about  to  depart,  the  honest  landlord 
brought  in  a  charge  of  ninety  pounds.  Tbe  bill  being 
brought  to  Lord  Ligonier,  threw  him  into  a  rage,  and  he 
^used  tbe  Dutchman  in  no  roeaiiured  terms.  Tbe  King 
overhearing  tbe  quarrel,  inquired  tbe  cause,  and  tben 
■aid,  "It  is  an  exorbitant  charge,  to  be  sure;  bat  pay 
tiie  money:  Kings  seldom  come  this  way." 

His  Majesty  was  a  very  early  riser,  heiag  ^  p)- 
nerally  up  at  five  in  the  summer,  and  six  in  '  tbe' 
winter.  In  tbe  latter  season  he  kindled  his  own  Gie.' 
■fter  which  he  took  his  chocolate,  read  bis  despatches, 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  conferences  of  the  day. 
None  of  tlie  pages  presumed  to  intrude  upon  bim  tiH 
they  heard  the  bell.  In  the  summer  mornings  he  used 
to  walk  round  Kensington  Gardens,  and  sometimes  read 
the  papers  in  an  alcove  facing  the  palace. 

The  death  of  George  tbe  Second,  like  that  of  his  father, 
was  extremely  sudden.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
October,  1760,  he  rose  and  breakfasted  as  usual. 
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hoPwev«r,  4ad  bh  page  retired,  wImhi  he  was  recalled  by 
the  Abe  of  mmmMmg  fallea  oa  tiie  fleor.  Oa  reliinmif 
tfce  rooai,  he  Ibaad  the  King  had  dropped  from  hia 
r,  IB  the  ael  of  riagiog  the  bell.  He  jaat  §mA, 
'^Cai  Badly/  aManiflg  hia  daogbter,  and  expired.  The 
caMaef  hia  death  waa  a  raptore  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
tM^hattt^ia  eenaeqnenee  of  which,  a  great  qnantity  of 
khki   waa  diachaqied  throogh  the    apertare  into  the 

j^vanftdnig  pencaadiiiin.  . 

^  - 

XL 

The  prodamation  of  George  III.  took  place  the  day 
after  the  demi^p  of  his  grandfather ;  and  on  the  18th 
if  NoToaiber,  he  opened  the  Parliament  with  a  speech 
which  produced  great  effect.  "  Bom  and  educated  in 
tUs  country ,**  said  the  monarch,  ''  I  glory  in  the  name 
of  Briton  ;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  eter 
eaasist  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose 
lojatty  and  warm  affection  to  me,  I  consider  as  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my  throne." 

The  King  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  marriage,  and 
ixed  his  choice  on  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
harg-Strelitz,  who  was  then  in  her  17th  year.  The 
icgDciation  was  soon  concluded;  und  on  the  7lh  of 
September,  1761,  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  the 
chipd  royal,  by  Archbishop  Seeker.     On  the  22nd  of  tho 


same  montli,  the  coronation  took  pluce,  which  wa.* ' 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  voluntary  humiliatioa  of  the 
King,  in  taking  off  his  crown,  and  laying  it  aside  when 
he  knelt  at  the  altar. 

Two  months  after  the  coronation,  the  King  purchased 

Buckingham  Uonse,  for  £21,000,  and  presented  it  to  the 

Queen,  for  which  he  gave  this  affectionate  and  delicate 

r&ason  :  "  tlmt  in  rase  Her  Majesty  should  outlive  him, 

\  'flhe   might   not   be   turned   out   of   the   home   Ihpy   had 

I  «yoyed  together." 

Abont  this  time  a  pleasing  incident  occurred,  worth 

t  llvlating,  as  characteriitic  of  the  harmony  in  which  tlie 

[  Voysl  pair  then  lived.      One  afternoon,  the  King  baviag 

'   f^ken  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  fell  asleep;    wiiicli  b«ing 

I  observed  by  the  Qaeen,  while  engaged  in  drawing,  she 

Hit    some    time    contemplating    his   countenance;     Iheu 

I  outing  her  eyes  on  a  portrait,  repreiienting  some  one  in 

I  ibe  cofitunte  of  thoite  days  when  it  was  the  fashion  lor  the 

I  Hgentlemen  to  wear  the  bair  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  the 

ftncy  struck  her,  to  see  how  her  august  partner  would 

I  4sok  with  sach  omamenU.     Taking  some  Indian  ink,  and 

f  ik  oamel's-hair  pencil,  she  made  the  trial,  so  gently  as  nfit 

f  fto  disturb  bis  repose.       But  she  had  scarcely  finbib^, 

when  some  lords  of  the  council  were  annonnced,  (o  avoid 

I  -irhom,  she  made  ber  escape. 

The  nobles,  on  their  entrance,  were  so  sUKUe4  ftt.Sl^if... 
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gfotaaqot!  a|>pearaucr  ul'  Ike  iLitig,  ihut  tbe)  flxbibiUxl  lU 
own  perMiM,  alniMt  iw  IndicruuH  cuunteasnoet  m 
Mt^aatj.  Hs  could  aot  help  iwliciaii  Ihair  eoUwr- 
iiu«d  looks,  and  wondernd  ■(  tb«  caow,  till  on  Uinuii|[ 
lua  eye  (o  a  mirror,  l»a  nt  uao*  diwoTcrMl  Ifaa  trick  tbat 
had  beea  playod,  whiob  mada  Ua  laugh  baaiiilji. 

In  Om  9priaf  of  1766,  UU  M^eaty  wu  stiaclied  by  a 
bnio  loTflr,  which  lasted  five  w«ek«.  Tba  nature  of  the 
■alady  ww  cartffiill.f  cuurrultHl  I'mui  the  nation ;  ynl 
MMae  tabmAtion  uT  it  iift|ifKroil  iu  lb«  »peecb  dotiverad  by 
the  Kiag  in  penoD  to  I*urliftini;iil,  <in  ibv  34lh  uf  April, 
whaa  he  aaid,  "Hy  IrnXv  indiaponition,  tbuugb  tml 
attended  witb  danger,  bam  led  me  tu  consider  the  utuatiun 
at  which  my  kingdoou  and  my  family  might  be  left,  if  il 
■hoald  pleMe  God  to  put  u  period  to  my  life  trbtlit  my 
asneaaor  U  of  tender  yean." 

Accordingly  ui  act  wu  passed,  to  supply  any  dnttciency 
IB  Iha  regal  fnnctions  during  «  minority;  but.  from  the 
Isas  af  the  limitalion,  and  owing  to  the  good  health  of 
the  ting,  no  use  was  ever  made  of  it. 

Ob  the  Slat  of  October,  tbe  same  yvar,  William  Fn>- 
iaid^the  gr«at  Dnke  of  Camberland,  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
«  the  age  of  forty-livB.  This  mortality  was  fullowed,  oa 
IheSBth  Iff  DnoeDbor,  by  die  deulJi  of  Prince  l-'rederio,  the 
Katg's  yoongest  brother,  in  his  sixloi'^uth  year.  Ue  was 
s)Mik  of  n  very  aminblu  ilisposiliun,  unJ  uf  promising 
82 
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talents,  wliicli  innde  his  los^  iiiiicii  regretted  hy  tli« 
family. 

On  the  1st  of  October.  1766,  Caroline  Matildfi,  the 
posthnmous  daughter  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  wbs 
married  by  prosy  to  Christian  the  Seventh,  King  of 
Denmark.  This  proved  a  most  unhappy  alliauce,  and  as 
such,  it  vas  anticipated  by  the  princess  herself,  who  was 
observed  to  suiTer  a  continued  depression  of  spirits,  from 
the  time  when  the  proposed  union  was  first  mentioned,  to 
bar  departare.  The  suhseqnent  history  of  this  unfortunate 
qn<%n,  who,  tn  1775,  died  in  Hanover,  after  being  divorced 
and  imprisoned,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  further 
detail  or  observation. 

On  the  8tb  of  February,  1772,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  after  a  slow,  but  not 
painful  decay.  On  the  preceding  night,  she  said  to  the 
medical  attendant,  that  /he  thought  she  should  rest  com- 
fortably. The  King  was  present,  and  embraced  his  mother 
affectionately  at  parting.  After  he  left  the  room,  the  phy- 
sician frankly  said,  be  did  not  think  she  would  live  many 
hours.  Upon  this,  His  Majesty  declared  he  would  not  leave 
Carlton  House,  where  the  princess  bad  long  resided,  till  the 
next  day.  Hedidnnt,  however,  see  his  mother  again  alive, 
for  she  expired  about  five  in  the  morning,  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  groan.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  apprised  of  Uta 
■tenl.  he  went  into  the  room,  knell  down  by  the  side  of 
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bed,  kiflMfl  the  day-cold  kaad  of  his  deeeoaod  paroiit, 

wd,  with  tosn  in  his  eyes,  left  the  boose. 

'  Ihumff  the  kte  reipii  the  pracess   was  generally 

oitMaMid^ttkldeMrradly  so;  for  ao  wommmj  ever  deported 

hsrsalf  ^  witb  »ope  pmdwoe  or  piety.     Bat  after  the 

OA    of    her  sob«  she  was  grossly  Tilified  by  aa 

pled. party*  who;  Bepresented  her  as  beiag  the 

head  of'a.  seeret  eabaUfroai  whose  ooensels  eaiaaated 

extiwaiely  anpopalar,  aad  efea  odloos  to  the 

Nethiag  coald  be  wider  fieia  the  troth  thM  this 

I  biil#  as  Wilkes»  the  lioeatiaos  invmitor  ef  it,  seidt 

f/!  Jka  people  will  swallow  aay  thing.**    The  piiiisess 

hsiiiolf  endored  the  torrent  of  obloqoy  with  whioh  sba was 

wmtdrnttlbf  assailed;  ud,  oonsoioos  of  her  integrityi  she 

wedd  sagr,    *'  How  I  pity  the  poor  deUided  poaple  I  I 

hope  they  will  know  better  by  and  by." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  tl^s  year,  the  King  sent  s 

to  both  UoQses  of   Parliament,  reoomraeodiag 

legislative  provision  to  prevent  the  descendants 

of  George  II.  from  marrying  without  the  approbstiim  of 

His  Maiesty,  bis  heirs,  and  successors.      Accordingly,  a 

hill  was  brought  in  and  passed  the  same  session,  though 

sot  witbout  experiencing  a  strong  opposition. 

This  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  occasioned  by  the  onion 
flf  the  Doke  of  Gloucester  with  the  Dowager  Coontess 
•i  Waldegrave,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of    Cumberland 
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with  BDotlier  widuw.  Mrs.  Horton,  danghter  of  the  Earl 
of  Carhampton.  The  first  of  these  alliances  only,  was 
prodactive  of  issue.  1.  William  Henry,  the  present  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  roBiried  in  1816,  to  his  cousin,  the  Princess 
Hary,  daughter  of  George  III.  liy  whom  he  has  no 
children.     '2.  .Sophia  Matilda,  unmarried. 

In  1775,  the  war  with  the  American  colonies  commenced, 
which    terminated    with    the  separation   of  those    states 
from  Great  Britain,  after  an    immense   expenditure  of 
treasure,  and  waste  of  knman  life.      Much  censure  has 
L  been    thrown   upon  the    King  for   bis  firmness    in  this 

H  iftBgoinar;  contest;    but  certainly  on  no   jast  grounds, 

^1  nniess  we  are  to  adopt  the  supposition,  that  he  acted 

H  against  the  sense  of  the  nation.     Now,  it  is  clear,  that 

H  the  voice  of  tlie  people  went  with  the  sovereign,  till  Ibe 

H  hostile  combinations  of  three  f^uropeau  powers  rendfllflf 

^^  the  cause  uf  the  parent  state  hopeless, 

^^h  Even  the  great  Eurl  uf  Chatham,  and  those  who,  mitik 

^^P  tiiin,  favored  the  colonists  in  Uteir  resistance  to  taxatioB, 

^V  apamed  the  idea  of  granting  them  independence.     Tbew 

H  was  only  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  ventured  to  hasard 

H  that  proposal :  this  was  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 

^M  who  argued  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  when  coloniw 

^H  have  attained  Kuch  a  cundition  of  power  and  popuJatioD 

^M  as  to  support  themselves,  the  course  pointed  out  by  nature 
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Tbis  <ioettuie,  however,  mm  treated  as  the  dreaai  of  a 
wmamuty.  Bot  after  the  peace  of  17li8»  the  King  aaid  to 
the  4oetor»  '*  Mr.  Dean,  yon  were  iu  the  right,  and  we 
w«re  oAwroDg.*' 

Wheo  the  Aetropolis.  in  the  Munmer  of  1780»  wa*  the 
aceoeef  the«o8tdisgrwoefal  riots  ever  witaessed  sinee  the 
dajs  of  Jack  Cade  and  his  lawless  aasociates,  Greorge  I  IT. 
hf  Ilia  ateadiaeis  pot  a  stop  to  fiirther  amehief.  His 
liatatofB  being  at  their  wits'  end,  and  irresolvte  what  to 
do,  the  King  of  his  own  accord  ordered  oat  the  military, 
CaH  power  lo  act  every  where  as  the  exigency  of  the 
aaght  call  for  their  interposition,  even  thoogh  no 
(tiaie  ahenld  be  at  hand  to  assist  them  in  the  dis- 
of  their  daty.  By  this  proaiptitude,  order  was 
in  a  few  boors ;  and  so  impressed  were  the  m* 
hahitanU  of  Soathwark  of  their  oblig^ations  to  the  King, 
that  tfaej  immediately  voted  him  au  address  of  thanks. 

The  resolution  uf  His  Majesty  was  equally  conspicuous 
ta  the  great  trial  of  strength  between  himself  and  the 
fiimoai  coalition  adaiinistration  of  Fox  and  North. 

This  firmness  produced  a  state  of  national  qniet  and 
prosperity  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  v^  hen  the  suspen- 
of  the  regal  functions  by  the   King^s  illness  occa- 
a  fierce  contest  on  the  question  of  i.upplying  a 
ifgnicy.     Providentially,  however,  the  restoration  of  the 
wal  ouad  pot  an  end  to  the  bill,  then  on  the  eve  of  pass 
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ing  into  a  law.  On  the  22d  of  FeUraary,  17H8.  Mr.  Pitt 
.•nd  Mr.  Dondas,  atlerwards  Lord  Melville,  were  dioing 

villi  Lord  ChesterHeld.  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
t  former.  Having  read  it,  he  gave  it  to  Dundas  under  the 
'  table,  and  whispered  that  wbeo  he  had  looked  it  over,  it 

Voold  be  proper  to  retire  for  sume  coDversation  upon  it. 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  King  renews,  with  great  satisfactioa,  liis  com- 
IiBiutiicatioa  with  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  long  siiiipeRsioa  of 
,.)tfaeir  intercourse,  owing  to  liis  very  tedious  and  painful 
oUlneas.     Ha  is  fearful  that  daring  tliis  interval  the  public 

.iDterestB  have  suffered  great  inconvenieDce  and  diBiculty. 

.  "  It  is  most  desirable  that  immediate  meaaures  should 
'ibe  taken  for  restoring  the  functions  of  Lis  govemnieut; 

and  Mr.  Pitt  will  consult  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  to- 
KWDrrow  morning  upon  the  most  expedient  means  far  tkat 
.'{nirpuse;  and  the   King  will  receive  Mr.  Pitt  at  Kbv 
•  1  lifter  wards,  about  one  o'clock." 
} ..    The  minister  puuctually  obeyed  the  summons,  aud  had 

the  pleasure  of  finding  the  King  in  perfect  possession  of 

bis  faculties. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  the  sovereign,  his  family,  the 
If  members  of    the  two  Houses  uf    Parliament,   and   tbe 
^(j3Iinisters  of  Stale,  went  in  procession,  to  retuni  thanks 
kt^rtfaifl  providential  mercy,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
I  ilsia  ooQveraatioD  witk  the  late  Mr.  George 
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tD  yii»t  ■■  pMfiBf  htm  wMf  fkm 

fpeot  fa  a  tou  to  lht-W«0t 

far  U»frag«M«p  tiM  Kay  "nd^^  mmd 

theiMtihe  Mnfirit  cf' fad^ «t 

I— Mw  €Ottoa«M  €f  poopb'ts* 

iB'Mgjht  of  Iho  MMrali.   Ths  shiv^,  MMvtet 

wfal  WM  iMl  to  baia«tt8, 

-^iyk«  i^jlliiifclp  wMdOT  to 

flb''iM»«Mw.|fat  His  M^arty  iImM  ooaiiMMiito 

'■iiHii  jfawrif  flrrtw  liin  liil  roof  of  Iho  MMiate,  wiA 

'4ke*Kfag  faitaBllj  tifHHr    Aa  atteMkat  todi 

dTfaqfllrfav  «f  Hit  Mi<Mty>  wfa  Mri^Mti  to 

iDf»  imMtiliai,  «f  how  any  souk  be  aight  {■■gfaiii 

tfa  aoft  bolow  coofittod ;  on  which  the  King  Mid,  **  JM, 

Sir,  iapliet  a  disorderly  crowd;  the  people  below  are 

:  mmliUmtUf  therefore^  if  yoa  please;  bat  not 


Of  the  King*s  quickness  and  inteUigence  the  bto  Bishop 
WsiMni  relates  the  following  instance.  **  At  a  levee,  soon 
aftsr  the  ezperioientB  on  gunpowder  had  been  made,  I 
to  be  standing  next  to  the  Dahe  of  Ridunond, 
-genesal  of  the  ordnance,  who  infcrmed  His 
Hiyasty  that  they  were  indebted  to  nie  for  a  great  im- 


pfovement  in  its  I'abricdtion.  Ou  my  saying  that  1  ouglit 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  scandal 
ill  a  Christian  bishop  to  instmcl  men  in  the  mode  of 
destroying  one  another,  the  King  answered,  'Let  not 
that  aflliut  your  conscience ;  for  the  shorter  the  coallicl, 
the  less  the  slaughter.' '' 

To  a  similar  pnrport  is  the  anecdote  related  by  Lalande, 
the  French  astronomer,  in  his  letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
Jonrnal  des  S^avana,  in  1788: 

"M.  Herschel,"  aaytt  Laland?,  "  having  discovered  a 
new  star,  on  the  13tU  of  March,  17H1.  and  having  after 
some  time  convinced  himsulf  that  it  was  a  planet,  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  Gkurgium  Sidub. 
That  prince,  indeed,  well  deserves  the  esteem  of  all 
astronomers,  by  the  large  Mums  he  has  e&pended  for  Uie 
promotion  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  This  year,  when, 
being  in  England,  I  thanked  him  tor  (he  ardor  he  bos 
itbewR  in  so  laudable  a  piiranit,  he  made  me  this  instmctive, 
this  memorable,  answer — 'Is  it  not  better  than  spending 
money  fur  the  purpose  of  setting  men  to  murder  eadi 
ntberT  "  Lalande  then  goes  on  to  cundetun  the  Gemaa 
astronomers,  for  presuming  to  give  another  name  to  the 
|>lanet,  than  that  by  which  the  discoverer  had  chosen  to 
distinguish  it,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  patron, 

Ott  the  I8lh  of  S«p1«mber,  ITiMt.  died,  at  his  house  in 
Pall   «UII,    tfi   his   fbrty-HFUi   year,    Hiwry    Fredenck, 
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Mke  «r  CuriMrlMd.  U«  had  long  bem  timbbd  wHk 
m  mUkmMiiriODWKfimMki;  bat  thedii— le of  whkliW diad» 
wM^f  •  oanowove  aatme,  in  hii  ihrosL 

Ia  Hie  foibwag  yoar,  tkm  Askaof  York  wm  aoiiiocU 
la Borim,  io  tlie  Phooan  Boyml  of  PffVMio;  4mU  on  Ui# 
9M  of  No^ombor  tba  cefemony  woi  repeaUrf  al  lh# 
Qoooi'o  palaeo. 

B«l»  pUasiBg  aa  Hat  aUianoo  was  to  Ibe  Kiiif  ,  aoolber^ 
wUcb  occmrfod  oa  tbe  4lb  of  ApriU  1798»  betwooo  Priaoo 
AagMtw,  aow  Dake  of  Saisex,  and  JLady  Ai^gaflta 
Manay,  fbarth  daogbler  of  tbe  Earl  of  Daamore* 
pfodaoad  a  ootiiimnf  aeaialioa.  Tbit  oonoection  took 
pfaoa  at  BoBie;  and  m  the  enaaing  winter,  the  partioi 
were  aaaMfried,  by  banns,  in  the  padsh  oborch  of 
BL  fleOTga^  Uano¥er-sqaaiw»  As  this  was  ctm$gmrj 
to  an  express  statote,  and  the  prince  was  not  of  age, 
tbe  Coart  of  Arches,  by  a  formal  process,  deolared  both 
the  marriage  in  England,  and  that  at  Rome,  nnll  and 
feid.  It  was  confidently  asserted  at  the  time,  that  the 
{wince  wrote  a  letter  to  bis  father,  beggiag  permission  to 
letinqniab  bis  contingent  rights  in  tbe  succession,  and  to 
liak  into  the  character  of  a  private  gentleman,  rather 
than  be  separated  from  his  bcsloved  Augusta.  This  could 
not  be  granted;  but,  in  1806,  the  King^s  licence  was 
pwfm  to  the  lady,  to  assume  the  name  of  d'Ameland, 
wlach  aras  in  some  degree  a  recognition  of  her  aflinity  to 


tbe  royal  family.     Two  cbililreD,  a  sun  and  a  daughter, 

were  the  fruits  of  this  union;  und,  though  illegitimate  by 

the  law  of  Englanil,  the  former  will  succeed,  in  failure  of 

'  male  issne  of  His  present  Majesty,   and  the  Duke   of 

1  4ilttntberlaud,  to  the  crown  of  Hanover.     Lady  d'Ame- 

luid,  after  living  apart  from  the  duke  many  years,  died 

on  tlie  28th  of  February,  1830. 

'  The  fortitude  of  the  King  was  twice  put  to  a  severe 

'  trial,  in  the  year  1795;  first  by  the  unpleasant  (lifferenves 

I  Jrhicb  arose  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort, 

rithin  a  few  months  after  their  murriiige,  aud  next,  by  a 

'  ^irit  of   lawless  violence  among   the  people.     On  the 

I  Wth  of  October,  His  Majesty  was  attacked  by  u  furious 

■ob,  in  his  way  tu  and  from  tlie  House  of  Lords.     The 

giass  window  of  the  carria^,  next  to  where  the  King  sal, 

iTBB  perforated  by  a  ball  or  stone.    This  happened  in  his 

'  pnssage  down,  near  tbe  Palace-yard,  and  on  his  retam 

through    the   park,   the   enraged   populace   would   have 

dragged  His  Majesty  out  of  the  coach,  had  nut  a.  strong 

body  of  the  military  come  to  his  rescue. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  170<>,  the  King  sulfered  macb 
in  parting  from  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Royal;  who 
was  then  married,  much  against  the  inclination  of  her 
father,  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.  The 
I  of  this  dislike,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  a 
■  whte|y  >prwri,  wad  gmientlly  believwl.  Jh>l,  Ihc 
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|MruM90  ImmI  enMy  used  hit  first  wife,  who  was  of  the 

nit  year,  Hii  Mi^attyt  atlmKlad  by  both  HcHiset 
of  Poffiaaeiit;  went  in  prooesiion  to  St.  Panl'f  Cor 
lldM,  to  Totam  thaakf  to  tbe  Almighty*  for  the 
Hme  great  naval  victoriosy  obtained  by  Admirab  Howe^ 
JarriSy  and  Doncaa. 

A  fcw  days  after  this  speotacley  Hif  Miyesty  aal  to 
Sir  WMKaai  Beeebey  for  hu  portrait  In  tbe  conne  of 
dto  eoineiwtioa,  the  King  asked  '«if  he  had  teen  the 
piMosMn."  Sir  WiUiam  answered,  that  he  had  been 
Ibroted  w¥k  m  fine  new  of  the  whole,  from  a  window  on 
Lm^gnte  ffilL  '^Then,**  said  the  Kmg,  *'yoa  had  the 
altantnge  ef  sm  ;  for  I  eoald  only  see  the  back  of  the 
rtssnhmaa,  nnd  the  tails  of  the  horses." 

It  was  in  this  eveotfol  year,  the  end  of  the  oentary, 
Ihat  His  Majesty  gave  that  noble  proof  of  his  seosibiiity 
aid  mnnificeoce,  the  settlement  of  four  thousand  pounds 
s-year  npon  Cardinal  York,  the  last  descendant  of  the  an- 
fortimate  House  of  Staart.  Herein  the  venerable  monarch 
tihibited  a  striking  contrast  to  William  tbe  Third  of 
Ebgland,  and  Loais  the  Sixteenth  of  France.  When 
Marshal  Bonfflers  urged  upon  William  the  claim  of  the 
widow  of  James  the  Second,  to  the  dower  of  fifty 
thoasand  pounds,  settled  upon  her  by  Parliament  befors 
te  revolotion,    tbe  King  admitted  the  demand  to    be 
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JQst,  and  promised  it  should  be  paid.     Nnlwitlistanding 

ttis,  William  went  from  liis  word,  and  neither  the  Queen. 

I  fcor  any  of  her  family,  ever  received  a  farthing  of  the 

'  Aooey. 

'  When  Charies  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Pretender. 

fell  into    poverty,  application  was  made  to  the  British 

tninistry  for  a  portion  of  the  grant,  but  without  success. 

Ijonis  XVI.  «BS  then  requested  to  use  his  influence  for 

that  purpose ;   but  be  said,    "  It  is  an  imfortuttate  family, 

.  Wwhom  [  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing."    Little  did  the 

bionarch  think,  that  bis  own  fate,  and  that  of  his  bonse, 

iFouId  8o  soon  resemble  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.     CardinBl 

York  died  in  1807.  aged  eighty-two,  and  left  to  the  Prince 

I  ifWales  the  garter  worn  by  Charles  I.  ami  u  valuable  ring 

'  Used  by  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland,  ut  their  coronatioii. 

He  allowed  £800  a  year  to  his  sister- in- law,  the  ConntPss 

tf  Albany,  which  pension  our  King  doubled,  cind  caused 

>  in  be  punctually  paid  as  long  as  she  lived, 

'  On  the  S5th   of    August,  1805,  the  royal  family  wu 

I  deprived  of  the   Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  his 

I  nxty-second  year.     He  spent  many  yearH  at  Rome,  for 

w  fte  benefit  of  his  health ;  and  there  his  son,  the  present 

I  Aikc,  was  bom,  January  the  15th,  1776.     While  io  tbat 

capital,   bis   Royal   Highness   received   many   marks   of 

respect   from  Pope  Clement  XIV.   and  his  successor. 

tt  was  an  invariable  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  for 


lownagei,  om  ntMting  that  of  the  aarenifn  ptwlifl;  to 
Tiate  on  one  side,  or  if  thr  place  van  very  Bairvw,  te 
hack  oat,  and  «■  audt«  a  clear  paaufp.  It  kappeaed 
oDoc,  tliat  tba  pep*  and  tlie  dukn  entered  a  «erj  narroar 
rtraat,  in  oppoaita  diractioMi  at  tbe  aano  tioM.  aad 
tum,-  in  oodImjI  at  a  part  where  there  was  do  tantiag. 
Bk  boUnaM  isiioedialaJir  ^aie  orders  that  hia  owa  emiaga 
ihaald  racadf.  Id  lift  the  EnftliAh  prinor  advaace;  wbtck 
*•■  dan*,  nmeh  to  the  attonishntent  of  the  Rowut  peopU» 
(Mwr  acta  of  oirilitT.  still  mora  duiiafnusbad.  wavs 
Mhewa  to  Ibe  Dnk«  of  (iloaceatcr  and  hii  brother,  Hm 
Dnkr  of  Caaibarlaad ;  in  retam  for  vbick,  Uia  ilai«itf 
«nn(e  n  lattor  of  tbimktt  to  Pint  VI.  with  bia  'twu  hand. 
Tkoi«H«hM  of  the  Dnku  of  (ilouoMler  aiera  dopu«l«:wl 
iatbo  royal  «anlt  at  Windmr:  where  alto,  thoKu  of  hi* 
rtttst  we  hid,  oo  ber  death,  Augtut  22nd,  1807,  ia  die 
oljh-Bmtb  yearof  b«r  age.  Hut  father  wo*  Sir  Edward 
Wilpole^  and  ber  laollMr's  aame  waa  Clement*.  She  and 
hv  Mter  wore  milUMn,  Hi  Bath.  Sir  Edward  lived  at 
Fnfniirri.  in  a  large  honae.  which  was  atWwarda  pulkd 
davBaod  laid  into  the  late  i|aeen'a  Kardrn  ;  but  a  Nmall 
MM  wu  «ntcted  near  the  apot,  and  iiow  botouga  lu  the 
frisocaa  Augusta.     B;  his  lady.  Sir  Kdward  hud  Luiiru. 

Elo  Dr.  Frodortck  Ki^ppvl,  Itith»p  of  Kkt-lL-r; 
dangbter,  married  lo  Lord  Dvuri ;  a  sun,  iiiunud 
,  wbo  died  uluurried;  and  Maria,  first  marriod 
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to  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  next,  in  I7(i4i.  to  tlie  Duke  uC 
Qloocester. 

His  Majesty  bad  for  some  years  suffered  a  partial  decay 
of  sight,  wbicl)  at  length  ended  in  total  obscuration;  yet 
under  tbat  severe  privation,  he  preserved  hia  usual  flow 
of  spirits,  took  bis  regular  walks,  and  favorite  rides,  and 
transacted  business  with  his  wonted  punctuality  and 
iatelligence.  At  length,  however,  the  protracted  illness 
of  bis  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  operated 
•ti  acutely  upon  his  parental  sensibility,  that  it  was 
observed  every  time  he  visited  her,  which  was  sometimes 
•  twice  a  day,  his  mind  appeared  to  be  deeply  aflticted. 

lAt  length,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  1810,  His 
f  Majesty  received  from  the  physicians,  the  afflicting  report, 
tbftt  the  priiicess  might  be  no  more  in  an  hour,  or  that  she 
might  languish  for  some  days.  From  that  time  the  King's 
agitation  was  manifest  He  passed  some  days  absorbed 
ia  grief,  and  others  again  with  some  degree  of  composure, 
according  to  the  varying  state  of  the  disorder. 

The  King  at  times  kept  the  physicians  with  him,  when 
they  made  their  report,  two  or  three  hours,  in  minute 
iacjuiries.  He  was  accustomed  to  receive  a  report  every 
morning  at  seven,  aud  afterwards  every  two  hours  in  the 
course  of  tbe  day.  At  three  o'clock  he  regularly  went  in 
bis  carriage  to  the  lodge  to  visit  her,  and  the  ell'ect  of 
thesa  visits  was  visible  in  bis  tenrs;   but  his  conversation 


was  alwvys  raoli  at  leaded  to  oon«ole  and  edify  Ike  leader 

ol^ect  of  hii  soUcitiide.     Wbile  beading  over  ber  eoaeb, 

oa  Wedaeedaj,  Ibe  84lb  of  October,  tbe  priaeett  took 

bit  baad^  aad  piackq^  a  riag  iakud  witb  ber  owa  bair,  on 

bit  ipgw»  satdy  **  Beaieadber  meT  Tbis  waa  too  mncb  for 

bit  aalaie  to  bear.    He  iauaedialely  left  tbe  hoase,  and 

ealved  ii  no  more^     l%e  aext  morning,  Ibe  medieai 

■tfnadbiili  tboagbt  it  tbetr  daly  to  acqnaial  miniiten  witb 

tbe  rableyatioii  tbal  bad  taken  place  ia  tbe  King^e  tpeecb 

aa4/depoftaeat.    On  Friday,  tbe  symptoms  of  mental 

lUiif^iWMMiibecaaie  more  obTiaas;  and  oa  Satordayva 

cooiidl  «Bft.bdd,  wbea  orders  were  given  Ibat  noae  but 

tbe  medical  attendants  sboold  bave  access  to  tbe  royal 

apaitaieata>  •  '^ 

Meanwhilfti  tbe  priacess  lingered  on,  in  total  igneraMe 
of  ber  betoved parent's  condition,  till  the  2tid  of  November, 
when  she  departed,  witboat  tbe  least  struggle  or  convul- 
sion. The  foneral  took  place  by  torch-light,  on  the  13th, 
and  ail  the  shops  at  Windsor  were  closed  daring  the  day. 

With  this  awful  and  afiecting  event,  tiie  history  of 
Geoige  tbe  Third  may  properly  be  said  to  terminate*,  for 
tboogh  bis  mortal  existence  oontinned  till  the  29th  of 
Jannary,  1B20,  the  interval  to  him  was  a  blank,  and  the 
Castle  of  Windsor  no  better  than  a  tomb. 

Bat,  to  borrow  the  langnnp;c  of  an  elegant  mf»raliMt, 
*Mho«gh  involved  in  darkness,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
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for  so  many  years,  he  was  still  reganled  with  a  senttmeDt 
oomponnded  of  sorrow,  respect,  and  tenderuess.  He 
was,  indeed,  consigned  tu  Neelusioo,  but  not  to  oblivion. 
TliQ  distinctions  of  party,  with  respect  to  him,  were  lost 
IB  one  common  feeling;  and  the  afllicled  monarch  was 
ever  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous  of  every 
'idenomi nation,  whetlier  religious  or  politicui. 

"  Even    in   the   aberrations    of    reason,   he    was   not 

[  -Ibrsaken.      The  hand  which  inflicted  the  blow,  mercilally 

I  vutigated  the  pain.     His  wounded  mind  was  soothed  by 

r  ^visionary  anticipations  of    heavenly  happiness.      Might 

not  these  fanciful  consolations  indicate  something  of  the 

I  kibit  of  a  mind  accustomed  in  its  brightest  bonrs  to  the 

f  Indulgence  of  pious   thoughts '.      And   may   we   not  in 

[.'general  venture  to  observe,  in  vindication  of  the  severest 

^pensatioos   of    tbo  Almighty,  that,   even   during   the 

'■  (distressful  seasou  of  alienation  of  mind,  tlie  hours  which 

are  passed  without  sorrow,  and  without  sin,  are  not,  to  the 

sufferer,  among  the  most  unhappy  hoursJ 

■  Notwithstanding  the  calamities  with  which  it  has 
rieased  God  to  uHlict  the  world;  calamities  in  which 
England  has  had  its  share;  yet  the  reign  of  the  Third 
George,  may  be  called  a  brilliant  and  glorioos  period, 
tndependenlly  of  the  splendoi  of  our  geograjrfiica] 
discoveries,  our  Eastern  acquisitions,  and  other  memorable 
political  events,  we  may  challange  any  era  in  the  history 
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•r  Hm  wmM,  to  p^dMo  ft  c«talog«e  of  Um  twwtiedi 
fmi  id  ikm  aoUe  nstitstiou  wUoh  IwTe  ohMMteriiad 
■i  iigMetiftgd  liii  ■Mpiciw  reiga ;  of  tbete  mnm  luive 
■oBcoMfidl^  fwotod  OTory  ologMt  art,  md  othon  ovotj 
uefid  acioiioo.  Paintiiig,  Stotnory,  md  Engntviif , 
hofo  boon  hwght  ialo  firoih  oxistaooe  oodlor  tko  royal 
VW  applkalmi  of  iiliiiirtiy  and  ■eolifiw 
of  oonaoa  lifo,  hai  baaa  attndod  witk 
Sigaab  at  taa  haTO  boai  lodaooi 
f  tho>telegffapk  hai  been  iatoaled;  ailUMy 
mU'  to-  havo  beoo  oarrM  to  tko  ataiuit 
Amamf  tko  goado  arti  of  poaoo,  tlw  ttady 
of  agrkdtam,  arUoli  the  King  lorod  aad  oaltivalti^ 
ka»  be<o«o  oae  anoag  tho  farorite  parmiiti  of  oar 
koMRaUoaMo.  Tko  tiaie  will  fail  to  roeoaot  tko aaaw- 
rons  domostic  societieii  of  every  conceivable  dencriptioQ, 
establisked  for  promoting  the  moral  and  temporal  good  of 
oar  coontry ;  persons  of  high  rank,  even  of  the  highest, 
men  of  all  parties  and  professions,  periodically  assemble 
to  contrive  the  best  means  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
reclaim  the  vicious ;  to  relieve  every  want  which  man  can 
feel,  or  man  can  mitigate ;  to  heal  the  disturbed  in  mind, 
or  the  diseased  in  body ;  nay,  to  resuscitate  the  apparently 
dead :  prisons  have  been  converted  into  places  of  moral 
improvement,  and  the  number  of  churches  has  been 
rapidly    multiplying.       But    the   peculiar    glory   which 
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distingaishes  the  period  we  are  commemorating,  is,  that 
of  oar  having  wiped  out  the  foulest  blot  that  ever  stained, 
not  only  the  character  of  the  Christian  Britain,  but  of 
human  nature  itself,  by  the  abolition  of  the  opprobrious 
traffic  in  the  human  species. 

''If  we  advert  to  other  remarkable  circumstances  which 
distinguish  this  reign;  while  new  worlds  have  been 
discovered  in  the  heavens,  one  of  which  bears  the  honored 
name  of  the  sovereign  under  whose  dominion  it  became 
known,  on  the  earth,  Christianity  has  been  successfully 
carried  to  its  utmost  boundaries.  In  this  reign  also,  it 
has  been  our  preemin^it  glory  to  have  fought  single* 
handed  against  the  combined  world;  yet,  not  by  our  own 
strength,  but  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  England 
has  been  yictorious." 


GEORGE   IV. 


The  ciiaiHutanctt  under  which  George  IIL 
BTeiided  the  thnme  of  these  kingdoms  wera  m 
pecuJnriy  nos|iiciou8,  that  a  few  lines  may  weU 
be  dedicated  to  the  short  interral  preceding  tiM 
birth  of  George  IV. 

The  young  Monarch,  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  his  grandfather,  found  his  kingdom 
engaged,  it  is  true,  in  an  arduous  foreign  war, 
the  most  extensive  which  Great  Britain  had  ever 
carried  on;  but  happily  governed  by  a  firm,  and 
highly  popular  administration,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  man  whose  splendid  talents  and 
commanding  eloquence,  with  the  uniform  success 
of  his  vigorous  measures,  had  silenced  party 
spirit  and   parliamentary  opposition,  and  given 


him  an  undisputed  ascendancy  even  over  bis 
colleagues,  among  whom  were  men  of  very 
great  ability.  At  home,  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity,  to  which  no  interruption 
was  now  to  be  apprehended  from  the  partisans 
of  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts,  who  were 
few  in  number,  isolated  and  discouraged, 
without  friends,  and  without  any  hold  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  people.  Commerce  and  manu- 
&ctures  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition, 
affording  ample  means  for  providing  for  the  un< 
paralleled  expenses  of  a  war,  which,  having  been 
latterly  attended  with  brilliant  successes,  was 
extremely  popular.  The  young  Monarch  him- 
self, being  the  first  Sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  born  in  England,  commenced  his  reign 
with  the  strongest  prepossessions  in  his  favor, 
which  were  in  fact  justified  by  his  amiable  and 
dignified  manner,  his  unblemished  morals,  and 
his  personal  accomplishments.  Some  persons 
there  undoubtedly  were  of  tempers  less  sanguine, 
and  minds  more  deeply  reflecting,  who  did  not 
fully  participate  in  the  flattering  anticipations  of 
the  immense  majority  of  their  countrymen;  but 
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eye   could    ttieo    perceive    in    the    distant 

.1  •••! 

•  Tim  I  liiiiilj  niiii  li .  ill  iitiii  h  i  iiiininm<|    'ifffTt 
The  nigbtf  tempest  brooding  dwelb:" 

DO  boman  foresight  could  then  presage  the  scenes 
of  popular  discontent,  of  civil  war,  termioating 
vith  the  disruption  of  the  fairest  portion  of  our 
empire ;  the  revolutionary  dangers,  the  noble 
efforts  of  patriotic  energy,  the  terrific  struggle  of 
religion,  justice,  and  order,  with  licentiousness, 
tyraiwy,  aod  unbridled  ambition;  the  reverses 
and  the  triamphs,  the  national  glories  and  tbe 
appalling  domestic  risitAtion,  the  records  of  which 
ore  inscribed  in  imperishable  characters,  in  the 
history  of  his  varied  and  long- protracted  reign. 

Tbe  first  measures  of  the  new  Sovereign  con- 
Bnncd  the  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him. 
His  fifBt  speech  in  Parliament,  his  replies  to  tbe 
various  loyal  addresses  presented  to  him,  his 
acceptance  of  a  stated  annual  sum  for  the  civil 
list,  instead  of  the  hereditary  and  other  revenues. 
his  recommendation  that  the  judges  should  hence- 
forth bold  their  offices  fur  life,  and  the  singular 
td  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  the 



choice  of  a  person  qualified  to  be  a  consort  for 
himself,  and  Queen  of  these  kingdoms,  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  and  made  his  subjects  hail 
with  unmixed  deUght  the  auspicious  day  which 
;gave  to  their  beloved  Sovereign  an  heir  to  his 
throne. 

;.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  Her 
Majesty  was  safely  delivered  by  Mrs.  Draper  of 
.B  prince  at  St.  James's  palace.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Rutland,  Lords  Hardwicke,  Huntingdon,  Talbot, 
Halifax,  Bute  and  Masham,  and  all  the  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  maids  of  honor,  were 
in  attendance.  Dr.  Hunter  was  also  ready  in 
■waiting,  in  case  his  professional  assistance  should 
.be  required.  The  messenger  who  communicated 
the  joyful  news  to  His  Majesty  received  a  present 
<)f  five  hundred  pounds. 

I  While  the  park  guns  were  still  firing  to  an- 
nounce this  event,  a  long  train  of  twenty  wag- 
gons, guarded  by  a  body  of  Marines,  came  down 
St.  James's-street.  These  waggons  contained  the 
treasure  taken  in  the  Hermione.a.  Spanish  frigate. 


one  of  the  richest  prizes  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
die  British  navy,  the  share  of  each  private  man 
amounting  to  £900.  His  Majesty  and  great  nnrn* 
hers  of  tiie  nobility  stood  at  the  windows  over 
the  palace  gate,  to  see  the  procession,  which  it 
may  well  be  supposed  was  saluted  with  accla* 
laations  of  joy  by  the  people,  who  were  assem* 
bled  in  crowds,  and  who,  with  a  feeling  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  uneducated  classes,  and 
wluch  we  would  not  willingly  call  by  so  harsh  a 
name  as  superstition,  were  inclined  to  view  the 
eomcide&ce  of  two  such  pleasing  events,  as  an 
omen  of  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  infrnt  prince. 

Another  coincidence,  of  which  much  notice 
was  taken,  was  that  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  happened  exactly  forty-eight  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  style,  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  these  king- 
doms; George  the  First  having  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  1st  of  August,  17 14.  This  circum- 
stance was  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  address 
of  the  City  of  London  to  His  Majesty  on  this 
oceasion,  in  the  following  terms : — 


"So  important  an  event,  and  upon  a  day  ever 
sacred  to  liberty,  and  these  kingdoms,  fills  us 
with  the  most  grateful  sentiments  of  the  Divine 

I  goodness,  -which  has  thus  early  crowned  Your 

I  Majesty's  domestic  happiness,  and  opened  to 
your  people  the  agreeable  prospect  of  perma- 
nence and  stability  to  the  blessings  they  derive 

I  ftom  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  Your  Majesty's 
yictorious  reign." 
I  On  the  17th  of  August,  the  King  was  pleased 

'  to  order  letters  patent  to  pass  under  the  great  seal 
of  Great  Britain,  for  creating  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Great  Britain  (Electoral  Prince  of 

I  Brunswick-Lunenburg,    Duke  of  Cornwall  and 

[  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland) 

[  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chester. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  ceremony  of 
baptising  the  young  prince  was  performed  in  the 
great  council  chamber  of  the  palace,  by  his 
grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz    (who    was    represented  by   the    Duke 


of  Dennuhire,  the  Lord  Chamberiain  of  Hii 
Majeaty's  boiuehold),  being  godfatbera,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
godmother  to  the  royal  in&Dt,  who  was  named 
Geoboz  AucL'tTus  Fbederick. 

That  highly  revered  prelate.  Dr.  Thomas 
Seeker,  bad  been  raised  to  the  Primacy  of  Eng- 
iand  about  four  years  before  this  time,  and  was 
now  verging  to  the  age  of  70.  He  of  course 
asusted  in  Uie  funeral  ceremonies  on  the  death 
of  Goorge  II.  as  well  as  in  the  proclamation  of 
George  HI.  and  in  the  subsequent  ceremonials 
of  the  marriage  and  coronation,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  office  be  had  the  honor  to  solemnize. 
He  bad  be£or*,  when  rector  of  St  James's,  bap- 
tized the  new  King,  who  was  bom  in  that  parish, 
and  be  was  afterwards  called  on  to  perform  the 
sane  office  for  four  of  His  Majesty's  children, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Clarence,  and  the  Priacess  Royal ;  a  very  re- 
markable coDcorrence  of  such  incidents  in  the 
life  of  OQC  man. 

The  first  creatioa  of  tbe  title  of  "  Prince  of 
^ilcs,"  in  the  royal  family  of  England,  occurred 
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ID  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This  lOvereigD,  to 
conciliate  the  afTectioDs  of  the  Welsh,  whom  he 
had  subdued,  removed  his  queen,  Eleanor,  to 
Caernarvon  Caslle,  in  North  Wales ;  in  which 
place,  on  the  25tb  April,  1264,  she  was  delivered 
of  a  SOD.  On  this  the  sagacious  Edward  sum- 
moned the  Welsh  barons,  and  demanded  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  a  na- 
tive prince.  Happily  they  consented;  and  hav- 
iog  sworn  to  yield  him  obedience,  he  nominated 

.  ,the  royal  infant,  in  a  subsequent  charter, 
*' Edward  Prince  of  Wales;"  since  which  auspi- 
cious event,  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  to 
the  King  of  England  has  retained  that  title. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princes  who  have 
borne  the  title  of  Peince  of  Wales. 

,  ._  1.  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  son  of  Edward  I,, 
afterwards  King  Edward  II. 

2.  Bdward  of  Windsor,   son  of  Edward  11^ 
.afterwards  Edward  III. 

,  3.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward 
III.,  who  died  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

4.  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  son  of  the  Black 
Prince,  afterwards  Richard  II. 
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5.  Henry  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Henry  IV., 
afterwards  Henry  V. 

6.  Henry  of  Windsor,  son  of  Henry  V.,  after- 
wards Henry  VI. 

7.  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  murdered  by 
Ricliard  Dnke  of  Gloucester. 

8.  Edward,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  afterwards 
Edward  V.,  murdered  by  order  of  his  unck^ 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

9.  Edward,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(Richard  III.),  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
fiither. 

10.  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who  also 
died  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

11.  Henry,  second  son  of  Henry  VIL,  after- 
wards Henry  VIII. 

12.  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  afterwards 
Edward  VI. 

13.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  who  died 
during  the  life  of  his  father. 

14.  Charles,  second  son  of  James  I.,  afterwards 
Charles  I. 

15.  Charles,  son  of  Charles  I.,  afterwards 
Charles  II. 
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16.  James,  (pretended  son  of  James  II.,) 
acknowledged  in  1688,  but  subsequently  abjured. 

17.  George,  son  of  George  I.,  afterwards 
George  II. 

18.  Frederic  Lewis,  son  of  George  II.,  who 
died  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

1 9.  George  William  Frederic,  son  of  Frederic 
Lewis,  afterwards  George  III. 

20.  George  Augustus  Frederic,  son  of  George 
III.,  afterwards  George  IV. 

When  his  Royal  Highness  was  just  one  year 
old,  their  Majesties'  second  son,  the  late  Duke 
of  York,  was  bom,  August  16,  17C3.  Being  so 
nearly  of  an  age,  they  were  able  to  begin  their 
studies  almost  together,  when  the  time  arrived 
for  appointing  a  tutor  to  direct  their  education; 
this  circumstance  was  undoubtedly  favorable  to 
the  excitement  of  a  noble  emulation  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  cemented  the  bonds  of  the 
friendship  which  always  subsisted  between  them. 

The  royal  nursery  was  placed  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  widow 
of  the  honorable  William  Finch,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and   accomplished  women  of  the 
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^,*  who  bad  the  nogalar  felicity  of  seeing  all 
the  branches  of  the  royal  stock,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  two  infants,  reared  to  maturity. 

The  1st  of  March,  being  St.  David's  day,  1765, 
Herbert  Thomas,  Esq.,  treasurer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  stewards  of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons, 
ateted  for  the  support  of  the  Welsh  charity 
schools,  on  Clerkenwell-green,  Middlesex,  went 
in  procession  to  St.  James's,  where  they  were 
admitted  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  kiss  bis 
hand,  and  then  presented  his  Royal  Highness 
with  the  following  address : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Bighness, — The 
inemben  of  the  society  who  have  now  the  honor 
to  approach  the  presence  of  your  Royal  Uighness, 
do  it  with  hearts  full  of  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of 
yoar  augast  parents,  the  person  of  your  Royal 
Highaesa,  and  every  branch  of  the  royal  fomily. 

"United  as  they  are,  in  tlieir  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  charity,  they  tiopc  for  the  protection, 
and  implore  the  patronage  of  your  Royal  Uigh- 


*  She  wu  dsngbur  of  the  Ear)  of  Pomfret,  sod  mother  of 
ttehuEul  of  WiiKhcls«». 
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ness,  for  an  institution  that  educates,  clothes,  and 
supports  many  poor  destitute  natives  of  that 
principality  from  which  your  Royal  Highness 
derives  your  most  distinguished  title. 

"Your  royal  parents  remember  no  period  of 
their  lives  too  early  for  doing  good ;  and  when  a 
few  years  shall  call  forth  your  virtues  into  action, 
your  Royal  Highness  may  perhaps  with  satisfac- 
tion reflect  upon  your  faithful  Ancient  Britons, 
thus  laying  themselves  at  your  feet." 

To  which  address  his  Royal  Highness  made  the 
following  answer,  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
attended  with  a  suitable  action : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of 
your  duty  to  the  king,  and  wish  prosperity  to 
this  charity." 

'  His  Royal  Highness  was  then  most  graciously 
pleased  to  present  the  treasurer  with  a  hundred 
guineas  for  the  use  of  the  charity. 

On  the  26th  December  of  the  same  year,  his 
'  Royal  Highness  the  Prince   of  Wales,  and  his 
Serene  Highness  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, and    the    Right  Honorable    the   Earl  of 
Albemarle,  were  invested  by  His  Majesty  with 
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tiie  most  noble  order  of  the  Grarter.  At  the  age 
of  Dine^  an  establishment  was  formed  for  him  and 
his  brother  at  Buckingham  House.  The  first 
goYemor  of  the  piinces  was  the  Earl  of  Holdemess, 
nnd»  whom  was  Monsieur  de  Saizas,  a  Swiss 
gentleman.  This  was  a  most  important  trusty  as 
tke  welfine  of  millions  might  be  said  to  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  first  ideas  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  the  pupils.  On  thb  subject,  a  beauti- 
ful passage  in  the  Spectator  may  be  quoted  as 
peculiarly  iqiposite : — 

*'  I  conskler,"  says  the  fiunous  Addison,  ''  a 
human  soul  without  education,  like  marble  in  a 
quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties 
until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers 
every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that  runs 
through  the  body  of  it. — Education,  after  the 
same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind, 
draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  per- 
fection, which  without  such  helps  are  never  able 
lo  make  their  appearance/* 

•'  If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the 
aUogion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of 
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Ihe  aaflie  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  educa- 
4ion,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his 
doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and 
that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the 
superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 
The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  and  the  sculptor  only 
finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher, 
'the  saint,  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the 
great  man.  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a 
plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  have 
disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light.  Thus  we 
see  the  block  of  marble  sometimes  only  begun  to 
be  chipped,  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  just 
sketched  into  a  human  figure  ;  sometimes  we  see 
the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and 
features;  sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought 
up  to  great  elegancy ;  but  seldom  meet  with  any 
to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles 
icould  not  give  several  nice  touches  and  finishes." 
M.  de  Salzas  was  of  noble  origin,  but  re- 
duced in  circumstances;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  the   profession 
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of  tutor  to  tlie  boos  of  a  considerable  burgo- 
muter  in  HolUod.  At  the  Hague  he  became 
known  to  Lord  Holderncsii,  who  was  then  am- 
bassador at  that  court.  His  lordship  was  so 
I^eaied  with  his  maoDers  and  bis  tatents,  that  he 
offered  to  make  him  his  private  secretary.  Salzos 
gladly  accepted  the  situatioD,  in  which  he  gave 
complete  satisfectioa  to  the  earl,  who,  on  his 
return  to  England,  introduced  him  to  the  King  in 
terma  of  warm  commendation.  M.  de  Salzas,  on 
bis  appointment  as  sub-preceptor,  was  required 
to  sleep  in  the  apartment  of  the  two  princes,  and 
to  be  constantiy  with  them,  even  in  their  houn 
of  amusement.  In  dischar^og  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  conducted  himselfwith  a  propriety  that 
gained  alike  the  affections  of  his  pupils  and  the 
confidence  of  the  sovereign.  At  length,  however, 
Liord  Holdemess,  upon  some  umbrage  which  has 
never  been  clearly  explained,  retinquisbed  the 
ciisrge ;  and  at  the  same  time  M.  de  Salzas  gave 
Qp  his  place  also.  The  retirement  of  the  earl 
was  not  of  much  consequence;  bat  that  of  his 
friend  both  surprised  and  hurt  the  King;  who 
f  iatreated  him,  in  vain,  to  continue.    Salzas,  how- 
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ever,  could  not  be  induced  by  the  most  flattering 
alluremeDts  to  remain  without  his  patron;  though 
he  ever  cherished  a  grateful  respect  for  His 
Majesty  and  the  whole  royal  family.  Of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  King,  a  proof 
appeared  many  years  after,  when  Dr.  Archibald 
-Maclaine  returned  from  Holland.    Being  on  the 

I  'terrace  at  Windsor,  His  Majesty  recognized  him, 
and  among  other  things  said,  "  Dr.  Maclaine,  you 
are  acquainted  with  a  very  valuable  friend  of 
mine,  Monsieur  de  Salzas;"  and  after  inquiring 
about  his  health  and  pursuits,  added,  "I  have 
written  him  many  letters  to  persuade  him  to 
return  to  me ;  but  he  always  declines  it."  The 
doctor  said,  he  was  rather  surprised  at  that,  as 
Monsieur  de  Salzas  always  spoke  of  His  Majesty 
in  the  highest  terms  of  respect  and  attachment. 

[  The  King  replied,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so; 

I  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  he  retaina 

I  the  same  affection  for  me,  that  I  shall  always  bear 

f  towards  him." 

The  first  classical  preceptors  of  the  two  princes 
were  Dr.  Markham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Dr. 
Cyril  Jackson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Christchurch. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  thoagh  no  objection 
wfaaterer  conld  be  made  to  the  t)enonal  character 
of  these  two  femioent  men,  or  any  doubts  enter* 
taiMd  of  their  qualifications  for  the  importaaA 
chiige  committed  te  their  care,  many  pwsons 
mtn  not  iathified  with  the  propriety  of  the 
system  of  restraint  and  seclusion  that  was  so 
itiietly  adbeted  to  in  the  education  of  the  Prince 
of  Wadei.    It  was  feared  that  it  might  not  b^ 
sttftdeaAy  liberal  for  the  future  sorereign  of  a 
free  emmtry,  and  that  though  it  might  render 
him  a  godd  aeliolar,  and  an  accomplished  gentle* 
man,  it  was  ill  calculated  to  form  a  prudent 
prmee,  or  a  great  monarch.  Whatever  objections 
may  be  alleged  against  a  public  education  in 
our  universities,  it  has  the  happy  effect  of  gra« 
dially  familiarising  young  men  to  an  intercourse 
with  the  world;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  any 
un&Torable  results  had  been  produced  by  placing 
the    Prince    of  Wales  at  a   public    seminary^ 
they    would   have   been   less    prejudicial    thsn 
those  of  the  plan  actually  adopted,  which  was  so 
isstere  that  the  moment  of  the  Prince's  eman* 
cipstion  was  like  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  from 
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confinement.     U  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of 

surprise,  if,  after  having  been  debarred  even  from 

the   innocent   pleasures   natural    to    youth,    he 

:  should  have  plunged  into  all  the  enjoyments  of 

■  Bociety,  with  an  avidity  corresponding  with  the 

restraint  under  which  he  had  previously  been 

-  held. 

Dr.  Markham,  the  late  Archbishop  of  York, 
bad  risen  in  his  profession  solely  by  his  own 
merit.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty,  he  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  to  be  chosen  first  master  of 
Westminster  School;  and  during  fourteen  years 
he  discharged,  with  the  highest  reputation,  the 
laborious  duties  of  that  useful  and  honorable 
employment.  His  merits,  while  he  presided  over 
the  first  school  in  the  kingdom,  were  not  over- 
looked; and  in  1767,  his  public  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Christchurcb. 
This  lucrative  benefice  is  a  dignity  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility,  involving  the  care 
both  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral.  The  college, 
distinguished  by  its  wealth,  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  rank  and  number  of  its 
» members,  towers  above  the  sister  institutions ^f 
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Otford ;  and  it  hu  long  been  the  endeavour  of 
those  who  h«ve  jweftided  over  it,  to  justify  its 
claims  to  superiority  by  the  solid  distinctions  of 
eminence  in  discipline^  in  learning,  and  whatever 
can  add  lustre  to  a  religious  and  literary  founda- 
tion. Under  the  vigilant  guardianship  of  Di. 
Msrkham,  Chnstchurch  preserved  its  accustomed 
pretensions  to  superiority,  and  seldom  less  than 
from  twenty  to  thirty  youths  of  the  first  fiunilies 
in  the  kingdom  were  entrusted  to  his  care.  On 
his  conseciation  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  he 
rescued  the  deanery  of  Christchurcb,  and  in 
1771  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  eider 
princes* 

The  Prince  of  Wales  made  a  very  quick  pro- 
gress, and  that  with  little  labor.  Virgil  and 
Horace  soon  became  familiar  to  bim»  while  Taci- 
tus, notwithstanding  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of 
his  style,  constituted  his  principal  delight.  In 
Greek  his  proficiency  was  not  less  felicitous ;  of 
which  a  proof  was  evinced  soon  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Holdemess.  That  nobleman 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Bruce,  who,  though  a 
good  scholar  for  one  of  his  rank,  had  not  the 
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degtee  of  classic  knowledge  necessary  to  qualif]^ 
him  as  the  superintendent  of  the  prince's  studies. 
tt  is  true,  his  lordship's  department  was  not 
iilrictly  preceptorial,  but  it  was  requisite  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  contribute  that  substantial 
Aid  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  royal  mind, 
tvhich  the  opportunity  of  constant  intercourse 
and  frequent  conversation  afforded.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Bruce  to  the  post  of  governor 
hfeppened  at  that  period  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  age  of 
hoyhood ;  for  he  was  now  fourteen,  and  had  made 
Considerable  progress  in  Greek.  Many  great 
scholars,  indeed,  had  entered  the  university  with 
a  much  more  slender  stock  of  elementary  learn- 
ing than  that  which  stored  the  mind  of  the 
I^rince    when   this    change    took   place    in    his 

_  luition. 

About  this  time  the  literary  world  was  gra- 

1  tiified  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wood's  post- 
humous "Bsaay  on  the  original  Genius  of 
Homer."  The  editor  of  this  elegant  performance 
was  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant,  who  presented 
the   first  copy  of   the   volume    to    the    King, 


ffvioas  t9  its  appearanife  in  poblic  The  Ptin,^ 
f  Wale«  was  now  readipg  tb«  Odyssey,  having 
gone  Uirough  the  Iliad  a  short  time  before.  Tq 
a  student  of  his  ardent  teoiper,  therefore,  eager 
for  informatioa,  and  enthusiastically  fond  of 
UoBer,  the  acquisition  uf  such  a  book  as  the 
£ssiy  could  not  lUil  to  yield  great  pleasure  by 
its  deseriptire  iilustrations.  Homer,  with  a 
guide  like  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  traversed  the 
Ttoad,  and  other  regioDs  immortalised  by  the 
poet,  became  more  interesting  than  ever.  The 
prince  read  him  again  with  new  delight;  ^d 
called  the  attentioQ  of  his  governor  to  the  asto< 
nishing  accuracy  of  the  liomerie  geography. 
Lord  Bruce  of  course  assented,  but  it  was  rather 
GtDsi  courtesy  than  any  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
With  the  original  Greek  he  had  no  acquaintance; 
and  all  that  he  could  gather  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  conversation  upon  Homer's  distinctive 
merits,  was  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
P'ope's  paraphrastic  version.  On  one  occasion 
bit  lordskip  ventured  to  give  an  opinion,  and  ta 
loiaTd  a  quotation ;  the  correctness  of  which  was 
i  ID  question  by  the  prince,  who  also  pointed 


out  some  gross  slips  in  pronunciation.  Upon 
appeal  to  competent  authority,  judgment  was 
'given  in  favor  of  the  prince.  This  afiair 
ispread,  and  excited  the  laugh  so  much  against 
the  governor,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  lay  down 
"an  office  which  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted. 
By  way  of  softening  matters,  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Aylesbury ;  and  afterwards  obtained  succes- 
sively the  appointments  of  lord  chamberlain  and 
■'treasurer  to  the  queen. 

Lord  Bruce  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 

'  'Montagu,  who,  without  any  high  pretensions  to 

literature,    possessed    all  the   other  substantial 

I  Equalities  to  fit  him  for  the  situation. 

"    Soon  after  this  change.  Dr.  Robert  Drumraond, 

Archbishop  of  York,  died;  upon  which  the  King, 

'iagreeably    to    a    former   promise,   immediately 

translated  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  that  dignity. 

His  grace  of  course  then  quitted  the  charge  of 

tutor   to    the   princes;    and  at   the    same  time 

I  *Dr.  Jackson  resigned  the  situation  of  sub-pre- 

•fceptor.    An  idle  story  was  circulated,  as  if  these 

I*  two  excellent  men  had  given  some  dissatisfaction, 

by  suffering  improper  books  to  find  their  way 
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the  bands  <tf  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tending  to 
tnliise  slarish  priDciples  into  his  mind.  There 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  rumour ;  though  at 
earlier  period,  and  before  Dr.  Markham  or  bis 
bad  any  employment  about  the  royal 
'eUdren,  a  frivolous  book  of  amasement  was 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  presented 
to  him  by  the  author  at  Buckingham  House. 
When  the  King  examined  it,  for  he  was  very 
careful  that  the  princes  should  read  nothing  but 
what  was  strictly  moral,  he  dismissed  the  book, 
with  strong  terms  of  indignation  against  the 
aatbor  who  had  taken  such  a  liberty. 

As  to  Dr.  Markham,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
man  could  stand  higher  in  the  royal  estimation 
than  be  did,  all  bis  life. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  particular  cherished 
for  the  venerable  prelate  almost  a  filial  regard ; 
of  which  the  late  Dr.  Machine  used  with  pleasure 
to  relate  the  following  instances. 

Hie  doctor  happened  to  dine,  in  the  sammer 
of  1797,  with  the  archbishop,  just  before  the 
oarmge  of  his  daughter  with  the  Earl  of 
:td.     While  at  table,  a  letter  was  brought 
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tp  the  archbishop  firomthe  Prinoe  of  Wales,  con- 
g^tiflatJQg  him  on  the  approaching  union,  in 
(^rmsofso  much  [enderness  and  atfection,  that 
tfie  good  old  man  shed  tears  in  the  perusal. 

Upon  another  occasion,  the  prince  wrote  to 
(he  archbishop  requesting  the  presentation  of  a 
living  then  vacant,  to  one  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
clerical  friends.  The  archbishop,  in  reply,  ex- 
pressed great  concern  that  the  living  was  already 
promised;  but  added  an  assurance  that  the 
Prince  might  command  the  next  piece  of  pre- 
ferment that  should  fall  of  equal,  or  supprior 
value.  This  letter  the  prince  answered,  by 
return  of  post,  requesting  the  archbishop  not  to 
ipake  himself  uneasy  at  not  being  able  to  grant 
what  he  had  asked  ;  and  only  begged  him,  very 
delicately,  to  keep  his  friend  in  remembrance  on 
»  future  occasion.  Accordingly,  when  the  nex^ 
good  living  fell,  his  grace  immediately  presented 
the  clergyman  to  it;  and  the  prince,  with  the 
same  promptitude  and  politeness  as  before, 
acknowledged  the  favor  in  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  terms. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Jackson,  he  suffered  no 
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diminution  of  the  royal  favor  in  coBfiequence  of 
his  ceaaiog  to  fill  an  office  about  the  prince  s  per* 
ion.  In  1783,  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Christ- 
churchy  and  waa  subsequently  offered  the  bishopr 
ric  of  Oxford,  which  be  refused,  as  well  as  the 
Primacy  of  Ireland,  which  it  was  propose4  te 
bestow  upon  him  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Newcoinbe. 

When  Df.  Jackson  was  appointed  Pean  of 
Christc)wrd|](,  he  entered  upon  his  office  with  9 
firm  detennpation  not  to  overlook  any  irregular 
conduct  in  the  students,  and  to  shew  the  strictest 
impartiality  in  the  inflictiou  of  his  ceqsures.  A^ 
the  commencement  of  the  long  vacation,  he 
issued  a  general  order  that  no  member  of  Christ- 
church  should  be  seen  at  the  Oxford  races,  and 
if  any  happened  to  be  at  Oxford  at  this  time, 
they  should  attend  the  prayers  at  nine  o'clock. 
When  these  prayers  commence,  all  the  college 
gates  are  locked,  and  no  under-graduate  is  suf- 
fered to  go  out  after  that  time.  Lord  Duncannon, 
then  a  member  of  Christchurcb,  had  previously 
engaged  to  dance  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  at  thp  assembly  in  the  evening ; 
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and  rather  than  violate  his  engagement,  thought 
it  necessary  to  transgress  the  dean's  orders.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  dean,  on  the  following 
Imorning,  sent  his  compliments,  requesting  to 
speak  with  his  lordship;  upon  which  Lord 
Duncannon  perceived  that  his  fate  was  inevitable, 

[.and  he  accordingly  withdrew  his  signature  from 

the  books,  in  order  to  avoid  expulsion.     He  then 

I  .Waited  upon  the  dean,  who  intimated  to  his  lord- 

I  khip  the  disagreeable  necessity  in  which  he  was 
I'placed;  to  which  his  lordship,  with  much  can- 

'dour,  replied:    "Sir,  I  well  knew  your  determined 

■  resolution  in  case  of  a  general  order  being  trans- 
gressed, and  applaud  it  most  heartily;  but  beg 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  saved  you  the  trouble 
of  expelling  me,  and  hope  therefore  that  we  shall 

-  fcontinue  as  good  friends  as  before."  Thus  an 
affair,  equally  unpleasant  to  both  parties,  was 

^'Concluded  without  any  acrimonious  feeling   on 

*  either  side. 

Dr.  Markham  was  succeeded  by    Dr.  Hurd, 

PBishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Dr.  Jackson  by   Mr. 

f'Wm.  Arnald,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
The  appointment  of  Bishop  Ilurd  is  said  to  have 
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been  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Mansfield.  Though  this  is  probable,  cer- 
tain it  b  that  the  King  had  many  years  before 
expteseed  his  admiration  of  the  doctor's  Historical 
Dialog^s  in  a  remarkable  way,  saying  that  he 
thoi^t  the  author  of  so  constitutional  a  work 
would  make  a  Tery  proper  tutor  for  the  prince. 
It  is  very  likely  that  this  observation  was  made 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  by  whom,  at  a  fitting  season, 
it  was  venembered  to  his  friend's  advantage. 

Bishop  Httrd*s  merits  were  very  great,  and  few 
men  at  that  time  could  be  found  better  qualified 
to  continue  what  Dr.  Maricham  had  so  well 
begun. 

The  education  of  a  prince,  especially  of  an 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  a  great  empire  like 
that  of  Britain,  is  a  concern  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
and  a  trust  of  high  responsibility. 

How  well  it  was  discharged  in  the  present 
case,  needs  no  other  evidence  than  the  voice  of 
the  public;  the  approbation  of  all  parties;  and 
the  regard  which  the  King  had  for  Dr.  Hard  as 
long  as  the  prelate  lived.    Of  that  regard  several 


instances  might  l^^re  (le  qientiotte^.  When  Dr. 
Thomas,  clerk  of  \h,e  closet,  and  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  died  in  1781,  His  Majesty  des- 
patched a  special  messenger  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  who  had  but  just  gone  down  to  his 
diocese,  desiring  him  to  return  to  town  im- 
mediately. On  his  arrival,  the  King  gave  him 
the  clerkship,  saying,  very  graciously,  that  in  this 
he  only  did  himself  a  favor;  but  that  in  the  next 
place  he  must  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  one  in 
return  by  nominating  the  bishop  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  now  about  to  be  vacated  by  the 
translation  of  Bishop  North  to  Winchester. 

Two  years  after  this,  Dr.  Cornwallis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  died,  on  which  the  King, 
withoijt  saying  a  word  to  his  ministefs,  offered 
the  primacy  to  Bishop  Hurd.  The  modest  pre- 
late expressed  his  gratitude  with  much  feeling, 
but  begged  le^ve  to  decline  the  dignity.  "Many 
better  men  than  himself,"  he  said,  "  had  beeq 
content  to  die  Bishops  of  Worcester,  and  he  had 
no  other  wish  than  to  follow  their  example." 
Bishop  ^ovyth,  to  whom  the  o6er  was  next  made, 
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giTe  a  similtr  answer:  and  then,  on  his  recom- 
meadatiott,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr.  John 
Moore,  was  elerated  to  the  vacant  chair. 

Another  proof  of  the  afifeetion  which  the  King 
had  for  Dr.  Hnrd,  appeared  in  one  of  the  finest 
compHments  ever  paid  by  a  sovereign  to  a  sob* 
ject  The  bishqi's  private  seal  had  the  bearing 
of  a  crost  with  the  letters  I.  N.  R«  I.  on  a  label, 
a  fknry  ^iboWi  and  these  words  beneath — 
BK  mrrBOE.  His  Majesty^  whose  observation 
notUiig  eorii  escape,  was  struck  by  the  device^ 
and  ioitantly  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  for  A 
parpotoe  ke  was  then  contemplating.  This  was 
the  laandifag  of  an  annual  prize,  consisting  of  a 
gold  medal,  for  the  best  theological  essay  by  a 
student  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  On  the 
one  side  of  the  medal  was  the  profile  of  the  King; 
and  on  the  obverse,  an  exact  copy  of  Bishop 
Hold's  seal.  When  the  medal  was  executed. 
His  Majesty  took  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
eae  of  the  first  impressions  to  the  bishop,  with 
hii  own  hand,  at  Buckingham  House.  The 
loyal  gifi  was  valued  as  it  should  be,  by  being 
left  to  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  in  perpetuity. 


tt  is  a  trait  highly  honorable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  ever  cootinued  to 
hold  his  preceptors  in  high  respect.  For  a 
proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  mention  the  two 
following  short  anecdotes,  M'hich  reflect  equal 
credit  on  his  sensibility  as  a  man,  and  on 
his  condescension  as  a  prince.  On  a  sum- 
mer excursion  through  some  of  the  western 
counties  of  England,  the  Prince  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  inquiring  after 
the  health  of  its  venerable  inhabitant,  he  was 
informed  that  his  lordship  was  so  infirm,  that  be 
rarely  stirred  out  of  his  episcopal  residence,  but 
that  in  other  respects  his  faculties  remained 
unimpaired,  and  he  possessed  as  good  a  share  of 
health  and  spirits  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  per- 
►  Bons  at  his  advanced  period  of  life.  On  receiving 
'  ithis  information,  bis  Royal  Highness  despatched 
I  one  of  hia  attendants  to  the  palace  of  his  vene- 
rable and  amiable  preceptor,  to  ask  his  permission 
to  wait  upon  him,  as  he  understood  that  ihe  state 
of  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  come  abroad. 
The  good  bishop,  as  may  readily  be  conceived, 
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was  dianned  with  the  condescension  of  his  illus** 
trioos  pupil,  and  in  suitable  terms  expressed  his 
giateful  sense  of  the  honor  which  his  Royal  High* 
ness  designed  to  shew  him.  An  intenriew  sue- 
oeeded,  highly  interesting  to  those  who  witnessed 
it;  and  the  prince  left  the  venerable  prelate  pene* 
tiated  with  the  kindness,  affability,  and  flatteriiig 
lemembrmnce  of  his  royal  pupil. 

The  oCber  anecdote  to  which  we  refer  is  of  a 
more  ncent  date,  and  reflects  perhaps  still  more 
honor  onhb  Royal  Highnesses  character.  The 
piince,  it  is  well  known,  for  a  number  of  yean 
was  in  the  habit  of  collectiog  portraits  of  all  the 
f  inwit  posonages  who  had  at  any  time  been 
honored  with  his  friendship.  These  portraits  are 
executed  by  the  first  artists,  and  form  by  far  the 
finest  collection  of  modem  portraits  that  is  to  be 
net  with  in  the  kingdom.  Among  the  other  por- 
traits of  his  distinguished  friends,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  possesses  an  admirable  likeness  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  York,  which  some  few  years  ago 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was 
dien  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  por* 
tiiits  produced  by  the  British  school.    It  was 


painted  by  Hoppner,  in  his  best  style,  and  pos- 

*  «esses  so  much  of  the  manner  and  feeling  of  Sir 

Joshua  Reynolds,  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a 

'  Work  of  that  great  master.     It  formerly  occupied 

ta  conspicuous  situation  in  the  crimson  drawiug- 

I  room  in  Carlton  House,  in  which  splendid  apart- 

aient  there  were  also  a  portrait  of  Lord  Erskine, 

by  Reynolds,  and  one  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 

by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Feb.  8, 

1772,   her   Royal   Highness,  Augusta,  Princess 

Dowager  of  Wales,  expired,  in  the  fifty-third  year 

tuf  her  age.     Sbe  was  a  princess  possessed  of 

feoany  virtues,  and  had  been  greatly  beloved  and 

Esteemed  by  the  English  nation.    It  was  in  the 

;  iame  year  that  that  remarkable  bill,  known  by 

the  name  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  was  brought 

into  Parliament,  and  passed  into  a  taw.     The  im- 

I  taediate  motive  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  was 

'  the  recent  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 

second  brother  to  the  King,  with  Mrs.  Horton, 

telict  of  Colonel  Horton,  and  daughter  of  Lord 

I  irnham.      It  had   long  been  believed   that  the 

[  Buke  of  Gloucester  was  privately  married  to  the 


dowager  CouDtets  of  Waldegrave,  which  mar- 
riage the  duke  DOW  openly  avowed.  By  this  act 
marrtageH  contnu^ted  by  members  of  the  royal 
&niily  are  declared  null  and  Toid,  unless  His 
Majesty's  approbation  be  previously  obtained ;  but 
if  the  parties  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
yein,  and  give  notice  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
tbeir  intended  marriage,  such  marriage  shall  be 
held  good  io  law,  unless  Parliament  shall,  within 
the  space  of  twelve  months,  declare  its  disappro- 
batioD  of  the  same.  This  bill  excited  great  dis- 
satis&ctioQ,  and  two  very  spirited  protests 
against  it  were  signed  by  eighteen  peers. 

On  the  3(>th  of  November,  1780,  an  affecting 
scene  took  place,  in  the  separation  of  the  two 
priocee.  by  the  departure  of  the  younger  for  the 
cootinent.  Their  Majesties,  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  wept ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  so  moved,  tliat  he  stood  io  a  state  of  entire 
insensibiltty,  unable  to  speak,  or  to  express  the 
I  by  which  he  was  agitated. 

It  happened,  aofortunatcly,  that  the  prince 
I  remarkably  attached   to  hi>i   uncle,  the 
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Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  good-natured  but  feeble- 
minded  roan,  whose  whole  life  was  a  course  of 
Weakness  and  dissipation.  The  duke  took  great 
delight  in  his  nephew,  and  without  any  bad  inten- 
tion ted  him  into  parties  of  a  very  questionable 
character. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  prince  was  announced  as  having  attained 
bis  majority. 

Lord  Chesterfield  invited  his  Royal  Highness 
and  the  duke  to  an  entertainment  at  his  house  on 
Blackheath.  Several  persons  were  there,  of 
course;  but  being  all  of  them  bon  vivants,  the 
bottle  circulated  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  scenes 
of  rather  a  tragi-comic  character.  Among  other 
frolics,  one  of  the  company,  at  breaking  up,  let 
loose  a  furious  mastiff,  which  was  generally  kept 
chained  for  fear  of  mischief.  The  dog,  on  gaining 
his  liberty,  attacked  one  of  the  footmen,  and  tore 
his  right  arm  in  a  dreadful  manner;  then  the  ani- 
mal sprang  at  a  fine  horse,  which  was  very  nearly 
strangled ;  and  now  such  an  uproar  arose  as  threw 
'  the  whole  place  into  confusion.    The  gentlemen 
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being  heightened  by  wine,  drew  up  in  a  circle, 
and  commenced  war  upon  the  dog ;  but  Towaer 
kept  them  at  defiance,  aod  inade  not  a  few  of 
them  repent  their  temerity.  At  the  close  of  the 
frty,  the  noble  host  slipped  dowo  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  nearly  fractured  bis  skull.  The  contest 
then  terminated,  the  young  prince  jumped  into 
kts  phston,  and  foiling  fast  asleep,  left  the  reins 
to  his  uncle,  who,  as  good  luck  would  hare  it, 
brought  him  safe  to  town. 

His  Majesty  was  much  concerned  when  he  heard 
of  this  frolic;  for,  as  he  was  strictly  temperate 
and  regular  in  his  own  habits,  he  could  not  endure 
the  least  deriation  from  sobriety  and  deconnn  in 
anjof  hn  femity.  But  though  he  reproved  his 
brother  for  the  indiscretion  he  had  committed, 
the  remonstrance  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
dnke,  who  foi^ot  his  promises  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  tbem. 

The  education  of  the  Duke  of  Combctland  had 

keen  strangely    neglected;    abundant  and  dis- 

Itaceful  eridenee  of  which  appeared  in  the  public 

1    ahnbition  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Grosvenor,  at  the 
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trial  in  the  Court  oi'  King's  Bench  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  when  his  Royal  Highness  had  a  ver- 
dict ^ven  against  him  for  adultery. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
that  affair  was  the  forbearance  of  the  earl  in  not 
applying  to  Parliament  for  a  divorce.  The  reason 
why  he  did  not  was  his  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  the  King,  who  was  afraid  that  his  brother 
would  marry  the  countess,  if  she  should  be 
released  from  the  matrimonial  tie.  To  oblige 
His  Majesty,  therefore,  the  earl  remained  with  and 
without  a  wife,  much  to  the  lady's  mortificafion. 
As  to  the  duke,  he  was  too  dissipated  to  care  any 
thing  about  his  loss  of  the  lady,  or  of  the  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  which'  sum  was  paid  by  his 
brother.  • 

This  duke  being  once  in  company  with  Footer 
^as  so  delighted  with  the  wit  of  the  player  that 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Foote,  I  swallow  all  the  good  things 
you  say." — "  Do  you  ?"  replied  Foote;  "  then 
your  Royal  Highness  has  an  excellent  digestion; 
for  you  never  bring  any  of'  them  up  again." 

On  meeting  Mr.  Gibbon  in  Pall  Mall,  he  thus 
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weosted  him:  ''  Hawd'y-e  do?  Whatl  at  the  old 
tiida  f  mf%  alwajri  acribUe,  •oribUe.'* 

In  1780,  Ab  oonaectioa  cemmmicfd  batwen 
the  Fnaee  ^eC  Walea  and*  MfB.  Bfary  Robiaaon^ 
^n^adk  at  the  time  made  a  great  noiae. 

Hmt  tiignittl  woman,  ndiote  maiden  name  waa 
Dfefbif»  flMrried  a  lawyer^a  dark  at  the  age  of 
ifteen j  and  aa  neither^had  any  fortune,  diatreta 
aeon  foHowed  aidtacretioai.  While  Robinapn  waa 
in  pfiaQn»  Mary  lutd  recourse  to  her  pen»  and  by 
•that  aMamgiinrf]  an  introduction  to  Georgiana» 
Ducheaa  of  Devonshire,  through  whose  intereat 
sheebtnined  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  thef 
iinder  Ike  management  of  Sheridan.  Thus  mff- 
farted,  and  possessing  an  attractive  person,  she 
became  a  popular  favorite.  Her  best  and  last 
character  on  the  stage  was  that  of  Perdita,  and  in 
it  she  won  the  admiration  of  the  prince.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  there  was  a  scheme  in  this ; 
for  there  was  then  a  party,  who,  to  gain  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  prince,  scrupled  not  to  pander  to 
kk  love  of  pleasure.  In  fact,  it  appears  quite 
wteasonable  to  imagine,  that  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
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bred  up  uader  such  restraint  as  the  prince  bad 

been,  however  smitten  with  the  attractions  of  a 

iraautiful  female,  would  have  ventured,  without 

,  aome  kind  friend  to  prompt  and  assist  him,  to 

make  such  advances  to  a  married  woman,  though 

«n  actress;    nor  could  the  intrigue  have  been 

'carried  on,  and  the  connection  matured,  without 

very  culpable    connivance    and   encouragement 

from  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  better 

employed.    The  lady  herself,  in  the  memoirs  of 

I  her  life,  has  given  a  very  circumstantial  account 

I  ^  the  whole  aifair — modified,  of  course,  so  as  to 

I  place  her  own  conduct  in   the  most  favorable 

!  light,  though  she  does  not  appear  to  have  any 

I  action  of  deserving  censure;  but  the  reader  whose 

I  mind  is  impressed  with  due  respect  for  the  obli- 

,  jjations  of-  religion,   morality,  and   law,    grieves 

at  finding  the  names  of  so  many  persons,  dis- 

tuiguished  for  their  talents  and    their   rank   in 

society,  recorded  as  the  open  abettors  of  such  a 

flagrant  defiance  of  public  decorum. 

Charles  James    Fox   and    the    Lord   Maiden 

I  4»rought  Perdita  and  Florizet,  as  the  prince  was 


now  called,  together.  The  immediate  conse* 
qaence  of  this  was  an  establisbnient  of  the  most 
spleodid  description  for  the  lady,  whose  bouse 
and  table  were  filled  by  persons  of  high  rank  and 
talents.  At  any  time  this  would  have  been  im- 
prndeot;  but  in  the  face  of  a  court  like  that  of 
George  the  Third,  and  at  the  close  of  a  destnic- 
tire  and  disgraceful  war,  it  merited  more  than 
ordinary  reprehension.  The  King  felt  the  stroke 
severely;  but  the  harshest  epithet  be  applied  to 
the  prince  was  that  of  "a  thoughtless  boy  I" 
Very  different,  however,  were  the  sentiments  of 
His  Majesty  respecting  those  whom  he  more  than 
suspected  as  taking  advantage  of  that  thought- 
lessness. He  never  afterwards  looked  upon 
Ibem  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  seducers. 

The  connection  with  Mrs.  Robinson  lasted 
Utile  more  than  two  years ;  and  when  the  sepa- 
ration took  place,  the  prince  settled  upon  her 
£dOO  a  year  for  life ;  and  £200  upon  her  daughter 
by  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  cause  of  this  rupture  has  never  been 
clearly  explained.     But  it  arose  in  fact  from  an 


attachmeut  of  tlie  lady  to  General  Tarleton,  aud 
thai  80  thinly  disguised  as  to  be  quickly  dis- 
covered by  the  prince.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
let  the  commeDcement  of  the  connection  given  her 
a  bond  for  £20,000,  which  was  cancelled  on  the 
-new  settlement. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  upon  her  separation  from  the 
tprince,  went  to  Paris,  where  she  had  the  curiosity 
•to  attend  at  one  of  the  public  dinners  at  Ver- 
-sailles.  The  amiable  queen,  who  was  always 
'lemarkably  cCTUTteous  to  foreigners,  soon  noticed 
.the  handsome  Englishwoman,  and  paid  her  par- 
(ticular  attention.  Mrs.  Robinson  wore  the  por- 
,-4rait  of  the  prince  upon  her  bosom,  richly  oiBa- 
.inented  with  brilliants.  On  the  following  day  she 
received  a  message  by  the  Due  de  Biron,  con- 
veying a  request  that  she  would  lend  the  minia- 
ture which  she  had  worn,  to  the  queen  for  a  fow 

(.;ihours.    Mrs.  R.  complied,  sind  with  the  picture 
lie  received  a  purse  beautifully  worked  by  the 
hands  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
L  ^The  extravagant  folly  of  this  woman  knew  no 

I  fipounds;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  actually  gloried 
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ib  har  shime.  "Uadnr  tlM  name  ofPerdhftt  dw 
led  the fittlMa in  every  artide  of  dreM.    Bntene 

ef  An^inioBt  enlinuidintfy  thingi  nrlndi  AAin- 

•iWteli.  Qiijtfght  there  ^roenilvfe 
^rtiik  ted  been  fadd  npi»  eeae  peint  M 
Breokee'e*  Ae  the  matter  could  net  be  deeided» 
ifcwBwg  fiopeaid  Unt'tbeeggiefiuteaboidd^be 

BviiliL  :Aa  whole  pnty  being  tiie  frmndft  tf 
ihn  fimkii  ihe  prapoad  waa  agieed  to.  The 
lafyiUfamaA  np  thia  act  of  IbHy  by  tederiif  a 

hnriing  in  an  cfval  •  vepnaentatien  of 

donda;  nond  tUa  derice  waa  a  curtaio,  having 
en  fte  top  a  wieath  of  flowert  diaposed  in  the 

of  a  coronet,  beneath  which  appeared  the 

of  a  lion  couchant. 

■ 

fhndi  emblematic  representatbna  oncarriagea 

coannon  at  that  time;  bet  this  was  one  of 

the    meat    impudent    pieces    of   meretricioua 

ever    displayed.      Yet    this  woman 
▼iaited  by  moat  of  the  fiishionable  crrde 
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t)f   both    sexes,    because    she    was    a    prince's 
favorite ! 

Mary  Robinson,  after  a  life   of  imprudence, 

died,  a  cripple  and  in  obscurity,  in  1801.      She, 

I  however,  received  many  valuable  presents  from 

the  prince,  through  the  hands  of  Lord  Moira,  to 

,  the  last. 

On  New-year's-day,  1781,  there  was  a  great 
I  tourt  at  St.  James's.  The  Prince  of  Wales  having 
f'ha.d  a  separate  establishment  assigned  him,  he 
'made  his  public  appearance,  attended  by  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  his 
equerries,  and  other  gentlemen  of  his  suite.  He 
received  the  compliments  of  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  of  the  nobility,  on  the  occasion. 

As  we  have  now  come  to  the  period  of  the 
prince's  entrance  into  public  life,  it  may  be  proper 
to  premise  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  so 
interesting  to  the  prince  himself,  and  to  the 
nation,  who  would  naturally  look  with  much 
anxiety  to  the  first  public  manifestations  of  that 
character,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  decided 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  country. 


has  already  been  observed,  that  the  chief 
^"defect  of  the  plan  of  the  royal  education  appears 
to  have  been,  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
gifiog  the  prince  some  insight  into  the  affaira  of 
actual  life.  The  following  anecdote  will  give 
■ome  idea  of  the  restrictions  that  were  imposed 
OD  the  prince,  to  prevent  him  from  mingling  with 
society. 

Aboat  a  twelvemonth  before  the  prince  attained 
his  legal  majority,  he  received  the  invitations  of 
•ome  of  the  most  distinguished  nobility,  to  make 
a  tour  through  the  country  during  the  summer 
Dionths;  this  proposal,  itmay  be  easily  conceived, 
was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  young  prince,  and 
preparations  were  actually  made  for  his  journey ; 
bat  when  the  consent  of  bis  father  was  asked,  he 
fefiued  to  permit  the  design  to  be  carried  into 
•xecolion. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  attained  bis  ma- 
jority, was  unquestionably  the  most  accomplished 
young  prince  in  Europe.  Besides  a  correct  and 
Fxtensire  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  he 
could  converse  with  ease  and  fluency  in  French, 
(^lerman,  and  Italian.     The  best  English  writers. 
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especially  the  poets,  were  familiar  to  him;  and 
his  refined  taste  and  correct  judgment  on  alt 
■subjects  relative  to  the  Belles  Lettrea,  have  never 
been  disputed.  He  was  a  considerable  pro6cient 
in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  was 
always  considered  as  an  excellent  judge  of  that 

I  (JBlegant  science;  and  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
has  been  as  conspicuous,  as  the  munificence  with 

[  hwhich  he  has  encouraged  them. 

I  >■  With  all  these  accomplishments,  the  Prince 
■Royal  combined  the  advantages  of  an  uncom- 
lonly  handsome  person,  an  expressive  and  intelU- 

[  ^nt  countenance,  the  most  polished  and  grace- 
fe]  address,  the  happiest  mixture  of  conscious 
dignity  and  unaffected  affability,  a  fascination  of 

I  fnanner  which  nothing  could  resist,  before  which 

[  4fae  voice  of  remonstrance  was  silent,  and  discon- 
,tcnt  was  changed  into  a  feeling  of  admiration.* 


*  The  writer  of  these  pages  recollects  a  circumstance  which 
atroii|ly  coDfirms  this  remark.  A  geotleman  of  ^eat  respecta- 
tiiUty,  with  whom  the  prince  had  had  exteasire  dealings,  and 
had  contracted  a  very  large  debt,  used  to  express  htmscif,  bdJ 
10  very  meftHured  termi,  reiipocting  the  repeated 
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Thus  circumstanced,  it  cannot  excite  surprise 
that  one  ao  well  qualified  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
that  infited  him  under  every  varied  form  of  allure* 
ment  and  seduction — ^whose  social  qualifications 
wem  so  preeminent,  that  even  without  the  ad- 


ddij*  m  IIm  {MjiMBt    Oie  day,  \m  conpany  of  MTtral 

gtadoMB,  lie  declared  hit  inteeCioB  of  goiog  to  Cariton 

Hoeae*  aad  lelliag  hit  Royal  Highneti  how  nach  iejury  be 

fid  to  Ub  ovtb  character  liy  thue  negleediig  to  latitfy  the  juet 

of  Aees  to  whoai  be  waa  indebced.    8osm  of  Ibe 

tbek  doubia  of  hia  osrryiag  tUa  pqject 

i:  asd  CO  hie  peraiatiag  ia  it»  be  waa  uidoced  to 

to  sake  ua  acquainted  with  the  reault  of  hia  rieit  te 

Cariton  House.     Some  time  afterwards,  the  same  company 

laTing  again  met,  he  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

He  saidy  that  on  sending  in  his  name,  he  had  been  immediately 

ahdtted  to  wait  on  the  prhiee,  and  obeyed  the  summons  with 

a  Ml  reaolntiaa  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  onfaTorable  light 

ia  wUeb  bis  Royal  Highness  placed  himself  by  his  neglect  of 

his  jaet  engagements:  but  that  the  prince  had  received  him 

with  ao  much  coadescension,  with   such   an  appearance  of 

atisfiiction  at  his  visit,  and  conversed  with  him  on  various 

tabjecta  in  a  manner  so  delightful,  that  he  had  not  once 

tboQght  of  Ae  business  on  which  he  had  come,  till  he  had 

■ide  his  obebanec  on  qeittiag  the  apaitment. 
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vantag^es  of  his  illustrious  rank,  he  would  have 
been  the  ornament  and  the  delight  of  every  com- 
'  p&ny,  however  exalted  or  refined — should  have 
preferred  as  his  chosen  associates  the  men  with 
whom  we  see  him  surrounded  on  his  very  entrance 
into  life.  Among  them  were  men  of  the  most 
transcendent  talents  that  even  the  annals  of  Britain 
can  boast — an  assemblage  combining  every  thing 
that  fancy,  genius,  wit,  wisdom,  and  eloquence 
can  give,  to  captivate,  to  enlighten,  and  to  inform. 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan — what  names  are  these ! 
Their  long-continued  and  powerful  opposition  to 
that  fatal  war  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  our 
American  empire,  and  an  inglorious  peace,  had 
raised  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  in 
their  own  country,  and  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe 
on  their  proceedings.  At  this  important  crisis, 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land at  its  head,  though  Mr.  Fox  was  in  fact 
the  efficient  minister,  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power — where,  notwithstanding  the  odium  ex- 
cited by  the  union  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
it  might  probably  have  maintained  itself  but  for 
the  celebrated  India  BUI  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox 
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im  this  settion,  which,  being  coDiidered  as 
threateoiDg  considerable  restrictions  of  tbe  royal 
anthority,  could  not  bo  very  palatable  in  the 
Ugbest  quarter,  and  consequently  led  to  the 
dirausflal  of  tbe  ministry. 

Besides  the  three  eminent  men  abovc-men- 
IJooed,  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  honored  with  his 
particular  IriendBhip  Lord  Kawdon,  afterwards 
Earl  Moira,  and  Marquis  of  UastiDgs;  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour ;  and  Hear- Admiral  Payne* 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Payne,  a  man  of  the 
most  polished  manners  and  lively  wit,  who  for 
many  years  held  a  situation  in  the  prince's 
household. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  circle 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  most  intimate  connections 
would  ioclude  the  principal  members  of  both 
Uooiea  of  Parliament,  who  followed  tbe  same 
line  in  politics;  and  we  accordingly  find  in  the 
list  of  those  whom  he  chiefly  honored  with  his 
countenance,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bedford, 
DevoDsbire,  Portland,  and  Northumberland;  the 
Earis  of  Derby,  Cholmondeley,  and  Fitzwilliam; 
3ud   tbe    Lords    St.  John,    Ponsonby,    Craven, 
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and  Southampton.  Among  the  Commoners  of 
distinction  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Erskine, 
who,  on  the  formation  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
establishment,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
attorney- general  to  the  prince,  and  Messrs.  Bur- 
goyne.  Coke,  Crewe,  Fitzpatrick,  Francis,  Grey, 
Honeywood,  Knight,  Lamfaton,  Newnhara, 
Plumer,  Pigot,  Taylor,  Windham,  and  many 
more  equally  respectable  in  their  principles  and 
fortune.  But  besides  these,  among  whom  we 
find  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 

tthe  country  for  rank,  talent,  and  virtue,  there 
was  a  motley  band  of  base  flatterers  and  needy 
Bycophants,  brought  into  connection  with  them 
partly  by  a  participation  in  the  same  political 
opinions,  and  partly  by  their  readiness  to  indulge 
in  themselves,  and  to  encourage  in  others,  a 
teste  for  the  same  vicious  propensities,  that  so 
iatally  obscured  the  giory  of  some  of  their  more 
illustrious  associates.  Gambling,  prize-fighting, 
horse-racing,  and  all  the  usual  levities  to  which 
young  men  of  foshion  and  fortune  are  liable,  with 
all  the  attendant  train  of  low  company  of  un- 
bounded extravagance  and  profusion  at  one  lime. 
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ad  tl  another  of  the  most  urgent  pecuniary 
dittreia^  and  the  moat  diagraceful  shifts  to  re- 
OMdy  or  to  aTort  it— such  were  the  drawbacks 
in  the  prince's  connection  with  sach  men  as  Fox 
and  Sheridan.  The  cup  of  pleasure  presented 
by  such  hands  was  perhaps  irresistible,  and  the 
prinoe  drained  it,  alas!  even  to  the  dregs. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  a  message  from  the  Kii^ 
was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Doke  of  Portland,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  as  chancellor  of  the 
tecfceqner,  of  the  following  tenor : — 
<'6aoaaa  R. 

**  His  Majesty,  reflecting  on  the  propriety  of  a 
separate  establishment  for  his  dearly  beloved  son 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  recommends  the  considera- 
tion thereof  to  this  House ;  relying  on  the  expe- 
rienced zeal  and  affection  of  his  faithful  Commons 
for  such  aid  towards  making  that  establishment, 
as  shall  appear  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  people,  every  addition  to 
whose  burthens  His  Majesty  feels  with  the  most 
concern. 
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In  the  debate  on  this  message  on  the  25tb, 
Lord  John  Cavendish  informed  the  House,  that 
His  Majesty  bad  graciously  resolved  to  take  upon 
himself  the  aanual  expense,  and  to  allow  the 
Prince  of  Wales  £50,000  a  year,  out  of  the  civil 
List;  as  His  Majesty's  own  revenues  were  barely 
jsufficient,  it  could   not  excite  surprise  that  he 

I  ]||}plied  to  Parliament  for  aid  to  equip  his  son  at 
bis  outset  in  life:  the  house  intended  for  the 
.{irince  had  not  been  inhabited  for  a  long  time, 
and  much  would  be  required  to  put  it  in  order; 
the  prince  was  a  young  man,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  be  a  great  economist: 
in  conclusion,  his  lordship  moved  that  the  sum  of 
£60,000  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  attacks  were  made  on  Lord 
Iforth  for  having,  it  was  said,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  cabinet  to   propose  a  far  larger 

'  jncome ;  and  some  members  complimented  both 
His  Majesty  for  shewing  such  regard  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  and  his  Royal  Highness  for 
being  satisfied  with  a  smaller  establishment  than 

^•Jhe  minister  was  willing  to  have  assigned  him. — ■ 
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As  the  CoalitMm  Ministry  included  tlie  most  con* 
idential  friends  of  the  prince,  it  cannot  be  matter 
of  siirptise  that  they  wished  to  give  him  a  settle* 
ment  e£  £iOO»000  per  annumt  as  some  preoediof 
Piinees  ofWdes  bad  enjoyed;  bnt  the  Kinglet 
whose  soggestioQ  the  smaller  snm  was  fixed  apoo, 
was  nowiUing,  at  the  close  of  a  disastrous  and 
ezpensiiae  war,  when  economy  was  loudly  called 
fer,  to  increase  the  burthens  of  the  public  by  n 
larger  establiriinient  for  the  prince,  which  would 
serve  only  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  parasites  and 
flatterers,  but  without  adding  to  the  princeli 
penonal  ooBoibrt  or  dignity. 

Thoogli  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  smaller 
income  were  undoubtedly  very  plausible,  it  was 
argoed  by  many,  that  by  treating  the  prince  with 
ill-judged  and  unmerited  parsimony,  and  placing 
him  in  a  worse  situation  than  former  Princes  of 
Wales,  and  that  too  when  the  value  of  every  ar- 
ticle was  much  increased,  would  not  only  excite 
unpleasant  feelings  in  the  mind  of  his  Royal 
Highness  himself,  but  would  probably,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  subject  him  to  incon- 
veniences and  embarrassments  from  the  scanti* 
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ness  of  his  income;  that  it  would  therefore  be,  in 
the  end,  more  ecoDomical  to  make  at  once  such  a 
liberal  prorisioa  as  might  totally  supersede  the 
necessity  of  incurring  debts.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  the  ministers  would  have  made  the 
allowance  £100,000  per  annum.  The  King, 
however,  not  only  disapproved  this  proposal, 
but  rejected  it  with  such  expressions  of  marked 
resentment,  that  the  immediate  resignation  of 
the  ministers  was  for  a  moment  very  probable. 

In  this  emergency,  the  Prince  of  Wales  inter- 
posed, and  gave  the  world,  upon  this,  his  first 
step  in  public  life,  a  striking  proof  both  of  filial 
duty  and  public  spirit.  He  signified  his  desire, 
that  the  whole  business  should  be  left  to  his 
jather;  and  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  of 
whatever  provision  the  King  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  might  think  most  fit;  and,  at  the  same 
lUme,  he  expressed  his  earnest  wishes,  that  no 
I  misunderstanding  should  arise  between  the  King 
and  his  ministers,  on  account  of  any  arrange- 
ment, in  which  his  personal  interest  only  was 
^  jBoncerned. 
^) >  At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  llth  of 
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NoTember,  1783»  his  Royal  Highness  was  iotro- 
dnced  into  .the  House  of  Peers,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  following  ceremonial  was  obsenred : — 

*'  His  Royal  Highness  having  been»  by  letters 
patent,  dated  the  19th  day  of  August,  in  the 
second  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  created 
Prince  at  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  was,  in  his 
robes,  (which  with  the  collar  and  order  of  the 
Garter  he  had  put  on  in  the  earl-marshal's  room,) 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  follow- 

« 

ing  order:' 


CkBdcmsB  Uiher  of  the  Blsck  Rod,  with  his  itsff  of 

office. 

Earl  of  Sarry, 
Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Crartsr  Principal  King  of  Arms»  in  hit  Robe,  with  the 
Sceptre,  bearing  his  Royal  Highnesses  Patent. 

Sir  Peter  Burrel, 
Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  of  England. 

Viscoont  Stormont, 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
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Tbe  Coronet, 
On  a  crimson  velvet  cushion. 
Borne  hy  Viscount  Lewisham,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
"'  his  Royal  Highness's  Bedchamber. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  «f  Wales, 

I  Carrying  his  Writ  of  Summous,  supported  by  his  Uncle, 

the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Dukea  of 


(■ 


itichmond  and  Portland. 


"  And  proceeding  up  the  House  with  the  usual 
reverences,  the  writ  and  patent  were  delivered  to 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  speaker,  on  tbe  woolsack, 
and  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  Parliament  at  the 
table,  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  rest  of  the 
procession  standing  near :  after  which  his  Royal 
Highness  was  conducted  to  his  chair  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  the  coronet  and  cushion 
having  been  laid  on  a  stool  before  the  chair;  and 
his  Royal  Highness  being  covered  as  usual,  the 
ceremony  ended. 

"  Some  time  after  His  Majesty  entered  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  was  seated  on  the  throne 
with  the  usual  soleimiities^  gjid  b%^£  delivered 
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Us  most  pracioos  speech,  retired  cot  of  ibe 
House*  . 

''Then  hk  Koyal  Highness  at  the  table  took 
the  oaths  of  aU^fiance  and  sopremaoy,  and  made 
and  sobscribed  the  declaration;  and  also  took 
and  sabecribed  the  oath  of  abjaration.'' 

On  dM  tbrmation  of  the  prince's  establish- 
ment, the  residence  assigned  to  him  was  Carlton 
House,  Pall  Mall,  which,  howeirer,  required  wmf 
great  and  expensive  alterations  and  impiore* 
mentis  beike  it  conld  be  considered  as  a  suitable 
abode  Ibr  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  throni. 
The  lepaifs  were  commended  in  1788,  under  the 
difectkm  of  Mr.  Holland,  who  alko  held,  till  his 
death,  the  appointment  of  Architect  to  his  Royal 
Highness.  Though  the  general  effect  of  the  exte- 
rior of  Carlton  House  was  deficient  in  unity  of 
character,  and  was  severely  criticised,  the  excel- 
lency of  the  internal  arrangements,  and  the 
beauty  of  many  parts,  did  great  credit  to  the 
architect,  particularly  when  we  consider  the 
difficulty  of  altering  and  modernising  so  extensive 
an  edifice. 

The  estate  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated 


£arl  of  Burlington,  and  was  purchased  in  1732 
for  Frederick,  Priace  of  Wales,  who  usually  held 
Jlis  court  here  till  withiu  a  few  days  before  his 
death;  and  here  too  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales  continued  to  reside,  not  only  during  the 
, reign  of  His  Majesty  George  II.,  but  likewise 
under  that  of  her  son,  George  III.  to  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1772.  It  was  here  that  George  III. 
held  his  first  council,  on  his  accession  to  the 
.4broQe. 

•  '/  After  the  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of 

Wales,  it  remained  unoccupied ;  and  at  the  time 

that  it  was  selected  for  the  residence  of  the 

prince,  in  1783,  it  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  dila- 

'|)idation  which  rendered  a  thorough  and  sub- 

[  >^8taDtial  repair  absolutely  indispensable. 

I  "(    On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,   his  Royal 

Highness  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 

'■     It  was  unfortunate  for  the  prince,  and  proved 

I  '  the  ruin  of  his  party,  that  his  first  vote  in  the 

House  of  Lords  should  be  in  favor  of  Fox's  India 

Bill,   in  December,    1783.     The  King  saw,  or 

'  fancied  he  saw,  an  opposition  organizing  against 

him,  headed  by  his  sod.     He  expressed  his  con- 
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oeni  that  the  prince  should  so  soon  take  the  lead 
in.  political  measores  of  the  greatest  magnitude* 
He  tiioaght  that  '« the  losa  of  one  settlement  in 
the  West  would  be  a  warning,  without  risking  our 
possessioaii  in  the  East/'  Upon  this  the  prinee 
lulneed  his  steps,  and  did  not  appear  again  in 
the  House  upon  this  question. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  Bill 
was  soon  followed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
admimstiition  of  which  he  was  the  soul.  Wh«i, 
after  thahpse  of  neaily  hidf  a  century,  we  take 
an  impattfaJ  view  of  all  the  circumstances  cen* 
nected  with  this  bill,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
TCjeedon  of  it  in  the  Upper  House  should  in 
itself  have  sufficed  to  produce  the  signal  effects 
that  in  &ct  resulted  from  it.  But  the  popularity 
of  the  minister  with  whom  it  originated  was 
totally  and  for  ever  lost  and  annihilated  by  that 
iU^vised  and  astonishing  coalitioD,  which  was  at 
the  time  the  theme  of  universal  and  vehement 
execration.  *'  There  are,  no  doubt,''  says  an  able 
writer,  ''  situations  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  danger,  which  call  for  the  united  exertions  of 
those  who  have  been  most  opposite  in  sentiments 


and  conduct;  but  tbe  cation  was  not  at  this  time 
disposed  to  believe  that  any  such  danger  or  diffi- 
culty existed;  and  the  coalition  of  persons  and 
principles  radically  hostile,  and  which  no  effort  of 
art,  or  length  of  time,  could  assimilate,  was  uni- 
versally branded  as  a  gross  and  palpable  sacrifice 
of  every  sentiment  of  honor,  consiatency,  and 
rectitude." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  that  im- 
pelled Mr.  Fos  to  such  a  union  with  Lord  North, 
the  consequences  were  highly  injurious  to  him- 
self and  to  the  country,  and  have  fully  borne  out 
the  prediction  of  Lord  Camden,  who,  on  receiving 
the  intelligence  of  it,  said  to  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank,  "There  is  now  an  end  of  all  public 
confidence  in  public  men;  ministers  for  the  next 
half  century  are  freed  from  ail  restraint,  and  may 
bid  defiance  to  all  opposition."  By  this  unhappy 
step,  Mr.  Fox,  whose  commanding  talents,  poli- 
tical wisdom,  and  real  patriotism,  ought  to  have 
placed  him  in  the  highest  situation  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  was  condemned  to  remain  for 
nearly  his  whole  remaining  life  the  leader  of  an 
able,  but  inefficient  opposition  to  a  highly  popular 
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iBHuatiery  who,  with  taleaU  equal  to  bis  own,  with 
man  lofty  ambition,  and  the  advantage  of  a  pri« 
nrta  ehaiacter  irasallied  by  any  rice,  had  gained 
a  hoUen  the  mioda  of  the  people  which  he 
ratnied  fer  the  long  period  of  more  than 
twenty  yean* 

*.  Aaotiier  reaolt  of  this  afihir  was  the  estrange** 
oMnt  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  King  hia 
Mtufir  -The  whigs  being  pnaonally  as  well  as 
pcliliesllyedions  to  His  Majesty,  the  friendship 
with  wMdl  they  were  honored  by  the  heit^ 
appaient  ekwdd  not  fail  to  be  highly  ofibnsive  to 
him,  and-^rtb  imdonbtedly  one. of  the  causes  of 
that  want  of  cordiality,  which,  notwithstandhigthe 
exalted  domestic  virtues  of  our  revered  sovereign, 
and  the  truly  filial  respect  alwa3rs  shewn  to  him 
by  his  son,  was  but  too  manifest  on  many  occa- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  however  the  whigs 
might  be  flattered  with  the  countenance  of  the 
prince,  the  poUtical  advantage  which  they  were 
likely  to  derive  from  the  connection  was  probably 
much  overrated  by  them ;  and  on  the  whole,  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  following  observations  of  a 
popular  writer : 


*'That  a  young  prince,  fond  of  pleasure  and 
impatient  of  restraint,  should  have  thrown  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  those  who  were  most  likely 
to  be  indulgent  to  his  errors,  is  nothing  surprising 
either  in  politics  or  ethics.  But  that  mature  and 
enlightened  statesmen,  with  the  lessons  of  all 
history  before  their  eyes,  should  have  been 
equally  ready  to  embrace  such  a  rash  alliance, 
or  should  count  upon  it  as  any  more  than  a  tem- 

tporary  instrument  of  faction,  is,  to  say  the  least 
^rfit,  one  of  those  self-delusions  of  the  wise,  which 
shew  how  vainly  the  voice  of  the  past  may  speak 
amid  the  loud  appeals  and  temptations  of  dM 
present.  ■♦» 

"  In  some  points,  the  breach  that  now  took  place 
between  the  prince  and  the  King  bore  a  eloae 
lesemblance  to  that  which  had  disturbed  the  pre* 
ceding  reign.  In  both  cases,  the  royal  parentis 
were  harsh  and  obstinate — in  both  cases  money 
was  the  chief  source  of  dissension — and  in  both 
cases  the  genius,  wit,  and  accomplishmeDts  of 
those  with  whom  the  heir-apparent  connected 
himself,  threw  a  splendor  round  the  political 
bond  between  them,  which  prevented  even 
I J 
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tlieiiiaelyes   from   perceiving   its  lootenem  and 

fttgiUty." 

In  this  same  year  that  extraordinary  personage* 
Philips  Dnke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  of  Orleans* 
eelebfatod   doting  the   French   revolution   by 
the  name  of  Philippe  £galit6,  visited  Rnglandi 
and    fat   two    months    became    the    constant 
eompanioii  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.      He  had 
befiore  thin  affected  the  English  dress  and  style  of 
living  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him  ridiculous. 
How  a  man  so  utterly  unprincipled  could  gain 
the  coofidsDce  of  the  prince*  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Tlie  doke  was  rich*  profuse*  and  gay  to  excess. 
At  Carlton  House  he  was  almost  an  inmate*  and 
numerous  entertainments  of  the  most  splendid 
kind  were  given  to  do  him  honor.     Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds    was    employed    to    paint    his    por> 
trsit*  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
executed  by  that  admirable  artist.    A  few  years 
smce*  when  a  fire  broke  out  at  Carlton  House, 
this  fine  painting  received  great  damage. 

It  was  observed  that  when  the  Duke  returned 
to  Paris  the  bucks  there,  who  bad  before  a  turn 

for  English  manners  and  dress,  became  perfect 


heretics  in  feshion,  being  jockey  clad  in  the  New- 
market style,  and  wearing  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
boots  and  buckskins. 

Another  French  personage  of  distinction,  who 
'  •bout  this  time,  made  England  his  retreat,  and 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
I  was  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  better  known  by  his 
I  Subsequent  title  of  Duke  de  Biron.  He  had  served 
I  'in  America  with  La  Fayette,  and  there  became 
I  acquainted  with  Lord  Rawdon. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  became  possessed 
«f  a  small  villa  at  Mout-rouge,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.  It  was  completely  fitted  up  in  the  English 
style,  and  was  the  scene  of  great  festivity.  The 
Duke  de  Chartres  followed  the  example  of 
£>auzun,  at  his  palace  of  Monceau,  which  was 
tenanted  by  English  domestics.  English  liberty 
was  extolled,  and  French  despotism  reprobated, 
by  which  means  the  revolutionary  spirit  was 
spread  among  the  inferior  classes  of  society. 

Lauzun's  extravagant  habits  soon  involved  liim 
in  difficulties,  and  the  revolution  increased  them. 
He  then  repaired  to  England,  and  while  here 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of  his  uncle, 
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the  Duke  de  Biron ;  but  the  one  was  empty,  tnd 
the  other  was  locked  up  by  the  hand  of  anarchy. 
Being  inTolf  ed  in  debts  be  could  not  dear,  be  wab 
anestadt'  and  confined  some  weeks  ia  the  beose 
of  a  sbeiiff*s  officer.  In  this  embarrassment,  be 
made  knowaliis  case  to  the  Earl  oi  Moira,  whe 
liberated  him,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prince. 

Biroo  then  returned  to  France,  where  be 
renewed  bis  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Or leansi 
now  citisen  Egalit^ ;  and  by  his  advice  be  took 
tbe  ooawnsnri  of  the  revolutionary  army  of  La 
Vendue.  •' But  being  considered  kactive  and 
aristociEtier  be  was  recalled  to  Paris,  deprived^ 
aad  guiUotined.  •  - 

On  tbe  10th  of  March,  1784,  the  internal 
alterations  at  Carlton  House  being  finished,  the 
prince  gave  a  grand  ball  to  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry. 

On  tbe  18th  of  May  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  had 
a  public  breakfast  at  Carlton  House.  About 
six  hundred  persons  assembled  in  the  gardens  at 
two  o'clock.  The  preparations  were  very  magni- 
ficent; covers  were  laid  under  nine  marquees  ibr 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons ;  and  the  refresh- 
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faients  consisted  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  season, 

[  confectionaries,  ices,  creams,  and  ornameotal 
designs.     After  the  company  had  taken  refresh- 

I  ments,  they  rose  to  dance.  A  beautiful  level,  in 
the  shade  of  a  group  of  trees,  was  the  spot 
selected  for  the  ball,  which  was  opened  by  the 

f  prince  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then  the 
leading  star  of  the  fashionable  hemisphere.  The 
breakfast  ended  at  six !  I 

On  Saturday,  14th  of  April,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Beef-steak  Club. 
His  Royal  Higlmess  having  signi&ed  his  wish  of 

I  belonging  to  this  society,  and  there  not  being  a 
vacancy,  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  an  hoao- 
Kary  member;  but  that  being  declined,  it  was 
agreed  to  increase  the  number  from  twenty-four 
to  twenty-five,  in  consequence  of  which  his  Royal 
Highness  was  unanimously  elected.  The  beef- 
steak club  had  been  instituted  just  fifty  years, 
and  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  classical  and 
sprightly  wits  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  great  fire 
which  lately  consumed  the  English  Opera-bouse 
and  several  adjoining  buildings,  the  Beef-steak 
Club-house,  with  all  its  furniture,  and  the  records 
of  the  society,  was  destroyed. 
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Some  lime  after  the  rupture  of  tbe  prince'* 
utercourse  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  his  Royal  High- 
ness formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  lady  of  the 
natneofFitzherbert;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  17tj0  this  new  connection  became  sufficiently 
pubhc  to  afford  matter  for  general  discourse. 
This  lady  was  several  years  older  than  the  prince ; 
bat,  though  rather  en-bon-point,  stilt  possessed 
considerable  personal  attractions,  united  with 
dignihed  manners  and  great  accomplishments. 
She  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  income, 
acd  had  always  borne  an  irreproachable  character. 
Her  family  vras  respectable:  she  was  the  daughter 
of  W.  Smythe,  Esq.  of  Tonge  Castle,  and  niece 
to  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart,  of  Acton  Burnel,  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  and  distantly  related  to  the 
noble  fiimily  of  Scfton,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Her  sister  was  married  to  Sir  Carnaby  Hagger* 
stone,  Bart.  Before  the  age  of  twenty,  she 
Barried  John  Weld,  Esq.  of  Lulworth  Castle* 
Danetshire,  a  widower.  Al\er  his  death  she 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  of  Swinner- 
ton,  in  Staffordshire.  This  gentleman  being  in 
i^adoQ  during  tbe  riots  in  178U,  was  among  ths 


spectators  of  the  destruction  of  the  house  of 
Lord  Mansfield.  On  this  occasion  he  over-heated 
faimself,  and  at  his  return  home  bad  the  impru- 
dence to  go  into  a  cold  bath,  which  caused  hh 
death.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  then  went  to  Italy,  and 
aoon  after  her  return  from  that  country,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  prince  at  Brighton.  The  main* 
ner  in  which  the  parties  behaved  to  each  other, 
publicly  and  privately,  excited  great  surprise,  and 
it  was  at  length  first  whispered,  and  then  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  to  silence  the  lady's 
scruples,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  between  them  according  to  the  ritu&l 
of  the  Ghiircb  of  Rome,  to  which  communion  she 
belonged.  Though  the  story  was  on  the  face  of 
it  sufficiently  absurd,  since  those  scruples  could 
not  be  very  great  which  might  be  removed  by 
the  performance  of  a  ceremony  notoriously  illegal 
and  illusory,  it  however  gained  so  much  credit 
as  to  be  noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

A  few  years'  experience  had  rendered  it  but  too 
I  manifest  that  the  income  allowed  for  the  support 
•f  his   Royal  Highness  was  inadequate  to  tbe 
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\  had  been  foreseen  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
vthera  at  the  time  when  the  settletncatwoft  made. 
In  1766,  it  appeared  that  the  prince  bad  con- 
tracted debu  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  besides 
£60,000  and  upwards  expended  on  Carlton  House. 
His  Royal  Highncss's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  such  as  did  great  honor  to  the  rectitude  of 
his  heart,  and  to  the  firmness  and  rigor  of  his 
mind.  His  first  application  was  to  the  King  his 
father,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  any 
part  of  his  conduct  were  thought  imprO]ier,  he 
would  alter  it,  and  conform  to  the  wishes  of  His 
Majesty,  in  every  thing  that  became  him  as  a 
gentleman.  The  King,  on  receiving  this  dutiful 
communication,  desired  that  a  statement  of  the 
prince's  affairs  might  be  laid  befure  him ;  bat 
(whether  from  any  dissatisfaction  with  theae 
aceoonts,  or  with  other  part^  of  the  prince's 
ooddnct,  or  some  other  cause,  has  not  transpired) 
a  direct  refusal  to  afford  him  any  assistance  was 
conveyed  to  his  Royal  Highness  on  the  4ih  of 
Jaly,  by  the  medium  of  Lord  Southampton, 
Groom  of  the  &>tole  to  his  Ruyal  Highness. 
On  thia  refusal,  the  prince  conceived  himself 


Iiound  in  honor  to  adopt  the  only  expedient  that 
was  now  left  to  him.  He  then  resolved  to  sup- 
press the  establishment  of  his  household,  to 
abridge  himself  of  every  superfluous  expense, 
and  to  set  apart  a  sum  of  £40,000  per  annum  for 
the  liquidation  of  his  debts. 

But  the  Prince  of  Wales's  notions  of  equity 
Verefar  from  stopping  here.  His  Royal  Highness 
liad  hitherto  indulged  in  a  passion,  frequent  among' 
■^rsons  of  high  rank — that  of  training  running' 
horses  for  Newmarket,  and  other  places  of  public 
^amusement  of  the  same  kind.  But  in  this  emer- 
gency, he  scrupled  not  a  moment  to  give  up  a 
favorite  and  an  innocent  relaxation,  the  more 
speedily  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  creditors. 
Accordingly,  his  racing  stud,  which  had  been 
formed  with  great  judgment  and  expense,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  kingdom,  his  hunters,  and  even  his  coach- 
"horses,  were  sold  by  public  auction,  and  produced 
to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  guineas.  At  the 
same  time  the  buildings  and  interior  decorations 
of  C^u■Iton  House  were  stopped,  and  some  of  the 
most  considerable  rooms  shut  up  from  use.     The 


nnmber  of  hU  attendants  was  also  dimtniahed; 
bat,  with  that  thou^htfulness  and  kind  consider- 
ation which  always  distinguish  a  truly  generous 
mind,  care  was  taken  to  settle  pensions  on  those 
who  would  have  otherwise  been  reduced  to 
distress  on  quitting  the  phace's  service.  As  be 
was  a  kind,  provident,  and  indulgent  master,  so 
DO  prince  was  ever  more  cordially  aod  zealously 
belored  by  his  servants.  On  this  occasion  many 
of  them  made  him  a  voluntary  offer  of  thetr 
services,  free  from  every  expense ;  and  it  was  not 
without  tears  of  reluctance,  soothed  with  the 
promise  of  being  taken  into  his  service  again, 
whenever  his  circumstances  would  admit  of  the 
re>establiahment  of  bis  houeebotd,  that  these 
homble  but  faithful  retainers  were  prevailed  on 
to  quit  the  palace  of  their  much-loved  master. 

This  conduct,  however  laudable,  did  not  escape 
censnre.  It  was  represented,  especially  by  the 
followers  of  the  court,  as  precipitate,  and  dis- 
respectful to  the  King,  and  probably  contributed 
to  increase  the  distance  which  too  long  •subsisted 
between  the  prince  and  his  father.  After  the 
attempt  on  the  King's  life,  in  August,  1786,  by 
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Margaret  Nicholson,  a  remarkable  proof  was 
given  of  the  displeasure  which  the  prince  had 
incurred.  No  notice  whatever  of  the  affair  was 
sent  to  him  from  the  court.  He  learned  it 
at  Brighton  from  a.  private  correspondent.  He 
immediately  hastened  to  Windsor,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Queen,  but  the  King  did  not 
see  him. 

While  his  Royal  Highness  was  in  this  situation 
of  embarrassment,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
then  on  a  second  visit  to  this  country,  pressed 
him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  accept  a  loan 
from  him,  till  some  favorable  change  should  take 
place  in  bis  circumstances.  The  prince  appears 
to  have  accepted  the  offer;  but  his  Higbness's 
political  friends  being  informed  of  the  plan,  con- 
vinced him  of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of 
placing  himself  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  a 
French  prince.  The  negociations  in  this  extraor- 
dinary affair  must  have  proceeded  farther  than  has 
been  supposed,  as  appears  from  the  two  following 
letters  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
inserted  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  life  of  that  remark- 
able man.  ..  „,  _,,,  ,„.,.,,,,,,    ,    . 
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Sunday,  Noom^  I2ik  Dte. 

"Dear  Sheridan, 

"  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  received  a  confir- 
mation  of  the  intelligeace  which  was  the  subject 
of  our  conversation.  The  particulars  varied  in  no 
refcpect  from  those  I  related  to  you,  except  in 
the  addition  of  a  pension,  which  is  to  take  place 
immediately  on  the  event,  which  entitles  the 
creditors  to  payment,  and  is  to  be  granted  for 

life  to  a  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  O s.    The 

loan  was  mentioned  in  a  mixed  company,  by  two 
of  the  Frenchwomen  and  a  Frenchman  (none  of 
whose  names  I  know),  in  Caionnc's  presence,  who 
interrupted  them,  by  asking  how  they  came  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  then  set  them  right 
in  two  or  three  particulars  which  they  had  mis- 
stated, and  afterwards  begged  them,  for  God*s 
sake,  not  to  talk  of  it,  because  it  might  be  their 
complete  ruin. 

'*  I  am  going  to  Bulstrode,  but  will  return  at  a 
moment's  notice,  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use  ia 
getting  rid  of  this  odious  engagement,  or  prevent 
its  being  entered  into,  if  it  should  not  be  yet 
completed. 


Your*s  ever, 

P. 


**Dear  Sheridan, 

"I  think  myself  much  obliged  to  you  lor' 

what  you  have  done.      I  hope  I  am  not  too 

sanguine  in  looking  to  a  good  conclusion  of  this 

bad  business.     I  will  certainly  be  in  town  by  two 

o'clock. 

"Your's  ever, 

*'P. 

"  Bulstrode,  Monday,  \4th  Dec. 


It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  so 
aflFronted  at  the  termination  of  the  affair,  that  he 
never  spoke  to  the  prince  afterwards. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  stood  very 
high  in  the  prince's  confidence,  had  twice  in  the 
year  1786  alluded  to  his  Royal  Highness's 
embarrassments,  which  were  in  truth  sufficiently 
notorious  from  the  steps  that  he  had  himself  so 
laudably  adopted  in  the  retrenchment  of  his 
expenses.  The  opposition  were  certainly  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  the 
natural   discontent   of  the  prince  would  give 
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(hem;  aod  accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1787,  Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  brought  the 
subject  formally  before  the  House  of  Commoni, 
by  asking  Mr.  Pitt  whether  he  intended  to 
propose  any  measure  to  raise  the  prince  from  hit 
embarrasied  situation.  Mr.  Pitt  having  replied 
that  it  waa  not  his  duty  to  bring  forward  such  % 
mbject  except  by  His  Majesty's  commands,  and 
that  therefore  lie  need  not  return  any  answer, 
further  than  that  His  Majesty  had  not  honored  him 
with  any  such  commands,  Mr.  Newnham  gare 
notice  that  he  should  bring  it  regularly  before  the 
House,  by  a  motion,  on  the  4th  of  May. 

Meantime  the  prince's  friends  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  the  support  of  the  independent 
members  of  Parliament  to  the  intended  motion; 
and  at  several  meetings  beld  for  the  purpose, 
theirnumbers  were  so  considerable  that  Mr. Pitt 
became  seriously  alarmed,  and  on  the  24th  of 
April,  after  requesting  Mr.  Newnham  to  inform 
the  House  more  particularly  of  the  nature  of  his 
motioo,  adverted  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
subject;  and  declared  that  the  knowledge  which 
Ik  possessed  of  many  circumstances  relating  to 


itj  made  him  extremely  aoxious  to  prevent  tbe 
discussion  of  it.  Should  Mr.  N.  persist,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  those  circumstaDces  before 
tbe  public.  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Mr. 
Rolle,  member  for  Devonshire,  a  strong  adherent 
of  the  minister,  deprecated  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  declaring  that  it  involved  matter  essea- 
tially  flfftcting  the  Constitution  both  in  church  atid 
stale.  These  words  were  well  known  to  allude 
to  the  rumoured  marriage  between  the  prince 
and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  A  considerable  alarm  was 
excited  by  this  mention  of  the  subject.  Had 
any  such  ceremony  taken  place,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  would  have 
reduced  it  to  a  mere  vain  form,  which  could 
have  no  legal  force,  and  could  have  served 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  satisfying  the 
scruples  of  one  of  the  parties.  But  there  was 
another  point  of  view  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  prince  and  the  country  found  reasonable 
ground  of  alarm.  The  Bill  of  Rights  says, 
"  Every  person  who  shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall 
be  for  ever  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  of 
this  re{ilm,  and  ia  such,  ft  ca^e  tbe  peopie  of  these 
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realms  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  absolved  from  their 
allegiaoce."  This  statute,  tbereforc,  contemplates 
such  a  marriage  as  a  legal  and  biDdingact,  the  per- 
forauoce  of  which  however  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
a  certain  right.  The  Marriage  Act,  prohibiting 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  from  contracting 
any  marriage  without  His  Majesty's  consent,  befor« 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  undoubtedly  woald  have 
ooUified  the  marriage  in  question,  if  it  had  been 
performed;  but  did  the  illegality  of  the  act 
exempt  the  party  from  the  penalty  attached  to 
it  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  This  is  a  qucstioD 
which  is  not  decided ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  cases  in  law  from  which,  by  analogy,  .It 
might  be  answered  in  the  afHrmative.  'j'<'> 

Mr.  Newnham  stated  on  the  27tb  of  April,  that 
what  be  intended  was  to  move  an  address  to 
His  Majesty,  praying  him  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  embarrassed  situation  uf  tlie  prince,  and 
to  give  bis  Royal  Highness  such  relief  as  be 
might  think  fit,  pledging  the  house  to  make  it 
good. 

Several  members  on  both  sides  expressed  their 
with  that  the  matter  might  be  arranged  in  some 


other  raanDer.  Mr.  Sheridan,  referring  to  the 
former  debate,  declared  that  the  prince  had  no 
wish  to  conceal  any  part  of  his  conduct,  or  to 
prevent  its  being  fully  discussed  and  explained. 
Mr.  Rolle  repeated  bis  observations,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  said  that  the  circumstances  to  which  he  bad 
alluded,  related  only  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  prince ;  and  that  he  bad  no  idea  of  insinuating 
any  thing  injurious  to  bis  Royal  Higbness's 
character. 

On  tbe  30th,  Alderman  Newnham  announced  by 
the  prince's  express  desire,  that  he  should  pursue 
his  design;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  not  present 
when  the  subject  was  before  mentioned,  now 
declared  that  he  bad  tbe  authority  of  the  prince 
to  contradict  the  report  of  the  marriage  in  the 
fullest  and  most  unqualified  terms:— it  was,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  "  a  miserable  calumny,  a  low  malicious 
falsehood,  which  had  been  propagated  without 
doors,  and  made  the  wantonsport  of  the  vulgar — 
a  tale,  fit  only  to  impose  on  the  lowest  orders; 
a  monstrous  invention,  the  report  of  a  fact  which 
had  not  the  smallest  foundation,  and  actually 
impossible  to  have  happened." 
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T1u8»  however,  was  mere  deckmatioo,  and 
Mr.  Rolle  was  so  little  conriaced  by  it,  that  he 
remiaded  the  boeorablc  geotlemaa  of  the  act 
which  forbade  such  a  marriage,  and  obsenred 
that  though  it  could  not  be  legally  done,  there 
were  ways  io  which  it  migbt  have  takea  place,  and 
in  which,  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  that  law 
might  have  been  satisfactorily  evaded.  Fox  upon 
this  grew  warmer,  and  said,  "  he  did  not  deny 
the  calumny  merely  with  regard  to  certain 
existing  laws,  but  that  he  denied  it  ut  tol«:  it 
not  only  never  coutd  have  happened  legally,  bat 
it  never  did  happen  in  any  way  whatsoever*  and 
bad  from  the  beginning  been  a  base  and  malicioua 
AJaefaood." 

The  iavorable  impres&ion  which  the  debate,  tbc 
open  and  mauly  conduct  of  tlie  prince,  and  the 
harshness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  his 
most  private  and  personal  concerns,  left  upon  the 
minds  of  men  both  within  and  without  the  doors 
of  Parliament,  appear  (o  have  made  the  minister 
apprehend,  that  when  the  question  came  to  be 
debated,  he  might  be  left  in  a  minority.  Over- 
tures were  made  to  the  prince  to  adjust  the  busi- 


n^s  by  private  negociation;  and  by  the  King's 
desire  Mr.  Pitt  had  an  interview  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  at  Carlton  House,  with  his  Royal  Highness, 
at  which  the  latter  was  informed  that  if  the 
intended  motion  were  withdrawn,  every  thing 
might  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  Accordingly, 
the  next  day  (the  4th)  Alderman  Newnham,  in  a 
very  crowded  House,  said  that  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  acquaint  the  House  that  his  intended 
motion  was  no  longer  necessary. 

On  the  2l6t,  a  message  from  the  King  stated 
His  Majesty's  concern  at  having  to  inform  the 
two  Houses  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  incurred 
debts  to  a  larger  amount  than  could  be  discharged 
from  his  annual  income,  without  rendering  it 
impossible  for  him  to  support  his  rank;  that  His 
Majesty  had  a  well-grounded  expectation,  that 
the  prince  would  avoid  contracting  any  debts  in 
future;  and  that  His  Majesty  had  devoted  an 
additional  sum  of  £10,OOU  per  annum  to  be  paid 
from  his  civil  list. 

The  House,  on  the  following  day,  resolved  on 
an  address  to  His  Majesty,  assenting  to  the  pro- 
position for  the   augmentation  of   the  prince's 
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by  £10,000  yearly  oat  of  U10  mil  liiti 

recommeadiog  an  Usue  firooi  the  civil  list  of 
£161, 000  for  the  discharge  ofbis  debts.  aiid£20,00e 
more  on  account  of  Um  works  at  Carlton  Houae, 
promistog  to  make  the  same  good.  But  neither 
were  the  debts  paid,  nor  the  works  finished.     ■^■ 

To  return  to  the  alleged  marriage:  Thedis* 
paaiioDate  reader  camiot  help  seeing  how  eqn- 
Tooal  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox  is;  and  aa  a 
proof  Uiat  ho  carried  bis  zeal  tartlier  than  be  was 
warranted,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
considered  herself  wronged;  on  which  account 
she  never  would,  to  his  dying  day,  exchange  with 
him  one  word;  and  when  they  chanced  to  meet, 
she  always  rose  and  indignantly  left  the  room. 

The  prince  himself  was  troubled  at  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Fox  had  in* 
Tolred  him,  but  how  to  extricate  himself  was  the 
difficolty;  a  public  explanatory  retractation  of 
what  had  been  so  peremptority  asserted,  would 
bare  cast  a  reflection  upon  Fox,  and  have  made 
the  matter  still  more  alarmingly  serious  than  it 
was;  and  to  ask  him  to  disavow  his  own  state- 
ment, was  out  of  the  question.   The  lady,  however. 
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demanded  justice,  and  she  had  a  right  to  it.  "  In 
this  exigency,"  says  a  popular  writer,*  "  applica' 
tion  was  made  to  Mr.  Grey,  (now  Lord  Grey,) 
who  was  then  fast  rising  into  the  eminence  which 
he  has  since  so  nobly  sustained,  and  whose 
answer  to  the  proposal  is  said  to  have  betrayed 
some  of  that  unaccommodating  high-minded ness, 
which,  in  more  than  one  collision  with  royalty, 
has  proved  him  but  an  unfit  adjunct  to  a  court. 
The  reply  to  this  refusal  was,  *  Then  I  must  get 
Sheridan  to  say  something;' — and  hence,  it 
seems,  was  the  origin  of  those  few  dexterously 
unmeaning  compliments  with  which  the  latter, 
when  the  motion  of  Alderman  Newnham  was 
withdrawn,  endeavoured,  without  in  the  least 
degree  weakening  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox,  to 
restore  that  equilibrium  of  temper  and  self-esteem, 
which  such  a  sacrifice  of  gallantry  to  expediency 
had  naturally  disturbed.  In  alluding  to  the  offer 
of  the  prince,  through  Mr.  Fox,  to  answer  any 
questions  upon  the  subject  of  bis  reported  mar- 
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riage,  which  it  might  be  thonght  proper 'to  pot 
to  him  in  the  House,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  ^That 
no  sQeh  idea  had  been  porsued,  and  no'atiteh 
inqmy  had  been  adopted,  was  a  point  wfafcA 
did  credit  to  the  deconim»  the  feelings,  and -the 
dignity  of  Parliament.  But  whilst  his  Rdytf 
Highnesa't  feelings  had  no  doubt  been  eohsi^ 
deied  on  thn  occasion,  he  must  take  the  liberty 
of  aa3ring,  however  some  might  think  it  a  snb^ 
ordinate  consideration,  that  there  was  another 
person  entitled,  in  every  delicate  and  honorable 
mind,  to  tte  same  attention;  one  whom  he  wouM 
not  otherwise  venture  to  describe  or  allude  to| 
bntbysa3riBg  it  was  a  name,  which' malice' of 
ignorance  alone  could  attempt  to  injure,  and 
whose  character  and  conduct  claimed  and  were 
entitled  to  the  truest  respect.' 

All  tiiis  only  shewed  the  perplexity  in  which 
the  prince's  friends  stood;  and,  it  may  be  said, 
dMir  total  inability  to  dispel  the  doubt  which 
rested  on  the  public  mind. 

Nor  were  the  near  relatives  of  the  lady  in  a 
more  pleasant  condition.    They  felt  for  the  honor 
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of  their  tamily  in  general,  as  w«n  as  fof  that  of 
the  person  who  had  stood  in  so  ambiguous  a 
gituatioD.  As,  however,  the  public  disclosure  of 
what  would  be  illegal  under  any  circumstances, 
must  be  painfully  disagreeable  to  all  parties,  it 
was  deemed  wisest  to  preserve  silence.  But 
though  the  matter  died  away,  the  independent 
pari  of  the  nation  was  not  satis&ed;  and  at  a 
future  period,  when  the  question  of  the  regency 
vfsas  E^gitated,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Rolle  brought  the 
subject  again  upon  the  carpet,  in  some  of  ^ 
f^ormy  debates  occasioned  by  that  struggle  i«r 
ppw^r.  Sijice  then  little  has  been  said  of  the 
r^al  nature  oi  the  connection.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Fi^ 
b^bent,  who  inherits  the  estates  of  her  firat 
busband,  has  recently  been  raised  to  the  digaitjy 
^Cardinal,  if  not  precisely  through  British  in- 
fluence, y€t  not  improbably  in  some  measure  out 
^^QOmpliment  to  His  Majesty.  This  ia  a  cir" 
j^umstance  that  hereafter  wiU  £iifBi»h  mattw  of 

Mrs.    Fitzherbert    is    now    ia    her    seventy- 


fifth  year,  and  reticles  at  BrightoD,  in  the  eojoy- 
metit  of  the  annoity  of  £10,00()  settled  on  her  by 
the  prince. 

r'  The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  more  particularly  before  Ifao  public 
'Mras  on  the  alarming  indisposition  of  the  King, 
ttowards  the  close  of  the  year  1788.  The  first 
aymptoms  of  his  disorder  appeared  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  increased  so  much  Bis 
to  render  it  necessary  to  defer  the  levee  at 
St.  James's  on  the  17th,  which  was,  however, 
held  on  the  24th,  His  Majesty  being  well  enough 
to  appear  at  it.  On  the  4th  of  November  he  had 
a  relapse,  and  the  disorder  gaining  strength, 
orders  were  given  on  the  13th  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  compose  a  form  of  prayer  for 
ilia  Majesty's  recovery  ;  and  circular  letters  were 
•ent  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, earnestly  requesting  their  attendance  on 
the  20th  of  November,  to  which  day  the  PaHin- 
nent  stood  prorogued.  On  their  assembling, 
Ibroial  notice  of  the  King's  illness  was  given  to 
the  Lords  by  the  chancellor,  and  to  the  Commons 
hf  Mr.  Pitt ;    and  as  the  session  could   not  b« 


opened  in  the  regular  mode,  au  adjournmeat 
of  fourteen  days  was  recommended,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which,  should  the  King's  illness 
unhappily  continue,  it  would  be  their  duty 
immediately  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
public  affairs.  Parliament  met  again  on  the  4th 
of  December,  and  received  a  report  from  the 
privy  council,  containing  an  examination  of  the 
royal  physicians;  with  which,  considering  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject,  it  was  resolved 
to  rest  satisfied,  without  any  more  express  and 
direct  information,  especially  as  the  examinations 
of  the  council  had  been  taken  on  oath,  which  tlie 
House  of  Commons  had  no  power  to  administer. 
"The  situation  of  affairs,"  says  an  able  writer, 
*'  was  at  this  period  singularly  critical.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  into  whose  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  soon  likely  to  fall, 
retained  a  deep  resentment  against  the  present 
ministers  for  their  recent  conduct  respecting  hina, 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  decided  predi- 
lection for  the  person  and  politics  of  Mr.  Fox. 
This  distinguished  leader,  on  the  earliest  iotelli- 
gence  of  the  King's  indisposition,  had  returned 
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firom  m  mimiDer  excursion  t6  the  contmeiit  with 
iacfedible  expedition;  and  in  contemplation  of 
m  'ap[Mtiaching  diange,  a  new  arrangement  of 
administration  was  already  believed  to  be  fbrmed, 
rtnnaiating  of  the  principal  members  of  tte  fbrnver 
Coiilition  Ministry^  Lord  North  only  dxceipte^^ 
and  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  to  be- 
once  moie  the  oetensible  head.    The  policy  of 
dppositkm'  seemed  evidently  repugnant  to  every 
idea  of  nnnecessary  delay.     Yet  doubts  were- 
unaccoiMably  started  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Bnrice/ 
and  others jof  the  same  party,  whether  Parliament' 
oMdd^  in  this  momentous  case,  dispense  with* 
that  sort  of  evidence  on  which  they  had  been' 
accustomed  to  proceed.      The  validity  of  the 
objection  was  very  faintly  contested,  and  a  com- 
mittee .  of  twenty-one  persons   in  each   House, 
appointed,  after  no  long  debate,  to  examine  and 
report  the*  sentiments  of  the  rdyal  physicians. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of 
December;    when  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  for  the  appointment  of  another  committee 
tO;  inspect  the .  journals  for  precedents  of  such 
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proceedings  as  had  been  adopted  in  former 
iftBtances,  when  the  sovereign  authority  was 
SBspended  by  sickness,  infirmity,  or  any  other 
cause, 

"Mr.  Fox,  probably  tdnsible  of  the  error  he  had 
committed  in  the  first  instance,  now  opposed  with 
energy  tiie  present  motion,  as  calculated  only 
ftir  delay.  With  respect  to  precedents,  there 
were,  he  said,  notoriously  none  which  applied 
to  the  present  instance;  and  he  affirmed,  that  all 
that  was  requisite  to  their  ultimate  decision  had 
been  obtained  by  the  report  now  lying  on  their 
table.  By  that  report  they  had  ascertained  the 
incapacity  of  the  sovereign.  And  be  advanced  as 
a  proposition  deducible  from  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  here- 
ditary succession,  that  Whenever  the  sovereign 
was  incapable  of  esercisitig  the  functions  of  his 
high  office,  the  heir- apparent,  if  of  full  age  and 
capacity,  had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exer- 
ciae  of  the  executive  authority,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  during  his  incapa- 
city, as  in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise." 

This   imprudent  assertion  of  right   gave   to 
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Mr.  Pitt  an  attrantane  whieb  he  immediattly 
•etzed.  and  never  lost  during  the  further  discus- 
ston  ofUiia  memorable  question.  He  ntigmotiited 
such  SD  assertion  as  nearly  equivalent  to  treason 
agaitnt  the  eontttttatton,  and,  running  hito  the 
oppoeite  extreme,  affirmed  that,  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to 
exercise  the  power  of  goremment  than  any  other 
penon  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature  to  provide  a  aob- 
stitute  for  the  royal  authority,  lliis  unqualified 
propositioo  was  in  fact  as  erroneous  as  that  of 
Mr.  Fox,  bat  it  gave  Pitt  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  shewing  himself  the  advocate  of 
popular  rights,  while  Mr.  Fox  appeared  incao- 
tiooily  to  have  abandoned  the  caose  of  whieh 
be  had  erer  been  the  most  able,  zealous,  and  con- 
sMtCQt  advocate.  Mr.  Fox  not  choosing  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House,  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for 
precedents  was  carried  without  a  division. 

A  cimtlar  motion  was  made  the  next  day  by 
Lord  Camden  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Mr,  Pox  reprobated  by  his  lordship 
with  great  severity.     It  was  on  the  other  hand 


dfifeoded  with  eloquence  by  Lord  Loughborough 
and  Lord  Stormoiit,  the  latter  concluding  his 
Speech  with  recommending'  an  immediate  address 
■to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  intreating  him  to  assume 
'  ihe  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  The  discussion 
of  the  abstract  question  of  right  being  perceived 
'  to  afford  a  great  and  unexpected  advantage  to 
'tbe  ministry,  the  Duke  of  York,  soon  after  this  de- 
' '  bate,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  expressed 
his  wishes  "  that  the  question  might  be  waved. 
fifo  claim  of  right,"  his  Highness  said,  "had 
been  advanced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  he 
was  confident  that  his  brother  too  well  under- 
■stood  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  the 
'  House  of  Brunswick  upon  the  throne,  ever  to 
assume  or  exercise  any  power,  be  his  claim  what 
it  might,  that  was  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  by  their  representatives." 
7,  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  at  first  consented  to 
take  a  part  in  the  new  administration,  in  which 
.  he  was  to  have  had  the  post  of  Lord  President, 
now  began  to  vary  in  his  policy,  and  to  speak  of 
the  disgrace  of  deserting  the  sovereign  in  his 
■present  distressed  situation.     His  own  debt  of 


pitititep  1m  and,  was  amplet  and  ^^mhm^im 
telpoi  hit  Hmgi.  wof^  God.tforgek  himi"*  thia 
Badwibtadly  aooflb  Tcorf /iiBaU;<but  w«  apjwraliqad 
4M|t4iPignit  faaeaok  of  charity  will  be  cofojudiud^ 
by-'  iwanrting  to  .tbe  TehemaDt  aoapieiaft  of.bia 
aapHaBiporaiiaaiJthat  Tburiow^  who  undeialood  lua 
vv^  alaiaat  at/  weU  aa  aoy  man,  bad  toota  gaid 
maosa  for  toqpeiBtmg  that  the  Kiag't.  raoof aiy^ 
WW  JKB  evaot  that  might  bo.  expected  tooft  :to 
takA-iilaca. 

^Oolbe  16th  of  December,  in  the  committaa 
00;  the  ttate  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Pitt  .moved  two 
d^edaratory  retolutiont,  importing-^ljit.  The  inter- 
mptioQ  o(the  royal  authority  ;-^2nd.  That  it  waa 
the  duty  of  the   two  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
provide    the   means    of  supplying   that   defect. 
A  most  stormy  debate  ensued,  after  which  the 
resolution   was   carried   on  a    division  by   268 
against    204    voices.     This   great    point   being 
gained,  the  ministers  proceeded,  without  hesita- 
tion or  delay,  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution, 
in  which  they  were  supported  by  the  great  majo«» 
hty  of  the  nation. 
On  a  dispassionate  review  of  the  events  of  this 


remarkable  period,  it  cannot  but  be  acknow- 
tedged  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prioee  of  Wale» 
did  great  credit  to  h\s  judgment  and  his  princi- 
ples. On  the  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  for 
a  fertnight  after  the  King's  illness  was  atmotiDced, 
a  very  judicious  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
pvince  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  which,  with  other  very 
curioas  letters  from  Admiral  Payne  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  are  published  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his 
life  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  any  farther  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
or  to  detail  the  p)an  at  length  decided  upon  by 
the  ministry,  but  must  introduce  the  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  subject: — 

Letter  from  the  Right  Honorable  William  Pitt  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  December  30. 

«  Sir, 

"  The  proceedings  in  Parliament  being  now 
brought  to  a  point  which  will  render  it  necessary 
to  propose  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  parti- 
cular measures  to  be  taken  for  supplying  the 
defect  of  the  personal  ex^cise  of  the  royal  autho- 
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prewDl  interral,  and  your  Royal 
Highmss  baviag  some  time  since  signified 
yoar  pleasure,  that  any  commiiQkation  on  this 
Mbjaet  ahottld  be  hi  writing,  I  take  tlie  liberty 
of  respectfully  intreatin^  your  Hoyal  Higbneas'i 
peAniaaioa  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the 
cartUBes  of  the  plan,  which  His  Majesty's  coofi- 
dential  tenrants  hombly  conceive  (according  to 
tbe  best  judgment  which  they  are  able  to  form) 
to  be  proper  to  be  proposed  iu  tbe  present  cir- 
cuoutaDces. 

It  is  their  humble  opinion,  that  your  Royal 
Highness  should  be  empowered  to  exercise  the 
royal  authority,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
His  Majesty,  during  His  Majesty's  illness,  and  to 
do  all  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by  His 
Majesty ;  with  provisions,  aerertheless,  that  the 
care  of  His  Majesty's  royal  person,  and  the 
muagemeDt  of  His  Majesty's  household,  and  the 
dkection  and  appoititmcnt  of  the  officers  and 
temnts  therein,  should  be  in  the  Queen,  aodef 
such  regulations  as  may  be  thought  necessary. — > 
That  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  your  Royal 
should  not  extend  to  the  granting  the 


real  or  personal  property  of  tbe  Kiog,  (except  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  renewal  of  leases.)  to  the 
granting  any  office  in  reversion,  or  to  the  granting, 
for  any  other  term  than  during  His  Majesty's 
pleasure,  any  pension,  or  any  office  whatever, 
except  such  as  must  by  law  be  granted  for  life, 
or  during  good  behaviour;  nor  to  the  grauting 
any  rank  or  dignity  of  tbe  peerage  of  this  realm  to 
any  person  except  His  Majesty's  issue,  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

"These  are  the  chief  points  which  have  occur- 
red to  His  Majesty's  servants,  i  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  their  ideas  are  formed  on  the  supposition  that 
His  Majesty's  illness  is  only  temporary,  and  may 
be  of  DO  long  duration.  It  may  be  difficult  to  Ax 
beforehand,  the  precise  period  for  which  these 
provisions  ought  to  last;  but  if  unfortunately 
His  Majesty's  recovery  should  be  protracted  to  a 
more  distant  period  than  there  is  reason  at  pre- 
sent to  imagine,  it  will  be  open  hereafter  to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  reconsider  these  pro- 
visions, whenever  the  circumstances  appear  to 
Call  for  it. 

"  If  your  Royal  Highness  should  be  pleased  to 


ivquife  anyiuilier  explaimtkm  on  the '  Aubjeef , 

miA  ihoyld  condesoend  to  signify  your  ordert, 

tlwt  i  should  have  the  honor  of  ftttending*  ybiir 

Rejndf  Highnees  for  that  purpose^  or  to  intimaitfc 

any  other  mode  in  which  yonr  Rojral  Higfamik 

may  wish  to  teceive  auch'  explanation,  I  shall 

mapMtfotty  wiit'  your  Rofel  HighneM't  lioni- 

maftda.'^  *  '' 

i^^'l  hate -the  honor  to  be;  with  the  ntmoat 

deferenee  and  tobmission, 

1  -  *•  Sir, 

**  Your  Royal  Highnets's 

'<  Most  dutiinl  and  devoted  servant, 

"W.  Pitt. 

"  Jhmuug'itreet,  TucMday  Night, 
'*  December  30,  1788." 


Answer  to  the  foregoing  Letter,  delivered  by  His 
Moyal  Highness  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
January  1,  1789. 

'*  The  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
letter,  that  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  are 
now  in  a  train  which  enables  Mr.  Pitt,  according 
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u  the  iDtimation  in  bis  fprfner  letter,  to  oommu- 
Dicste  to  the  prince  tke  oi^tUnes  of  the  plan  which 
His  Majeaty's  confidential  servants  conceive  to 
be  proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Concamiog  the  steps  already  taken  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  prince  is  silent.  Nothing  done  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  can  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  his  animadversion;  but  when,  previously 
to  any  discussion  in  Parliament,  the  outlines  c^a 
scheme  of  government  are  sent  for  his  considera- 
tion, in  which  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall  be  per- 
sonally and  principally  concerned,  and  by  which 
the  royal  authority  and  the  public  welfare  may 
be  deeply  affected,  the  prince  would  be  unjusti- 
fiable, were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit  declaration 
of  his  sentiments.  His  silence  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  previous  approbation  of  a  plan,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  every  motive  of  duty  to 
his  father  and  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  regard  for 
the  public  interest,  obliges  him  to  consider  as 
injurious  to  both. 

"In  the  state  of  deep  distress,  in  which  the 
prince  dad  the  v/hoh  myal  family  were  iavolved. 
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ity  tbe  boayy  caiunity  whicb  has  foUea  upoo  the 
.King,  and  at  a  moment  wheo  government.  «^ 
arrived  of  its  chief  energy  and  support,  necnecl 
^i^itliarly  to  need  the  cordial  and  uuted  aid  of 
all  deecriptioDA  of  good  subjects,  it  was  not 
expected  by  the  prince,  that  a  plan  ehuuld  be 
ofiered  to  ius  consideration,  by  which  goversment 
was  to  be  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
in  the  bands  of  any  person  intended  to  represent 
the  Kiog's  authority,  much  less  in  the  hands  of 
bieeldest  Kon—the  beir-apparent  of  bis  kingdoms. 
and  the  person  most  lx>und  to  the  maiDtenanoe 
of  His  Majesty's  juat  perogatives  and  authority, 
as  well  in  most  interested  in  the  happiness,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  people. 

"  The  prince  forbears  to  remark  on  the  several 
puts  of  the  sketch  of  the  plan  laid  before  hiro; 
be  apprehendft  it  must  have  been  formed  with 
suScient  deliberation  to  preclude  the  probability 
of  any  argument  of  his  producing  an  alteration  of 
■eotiinent  in  the  projectors  of  it.  But  he  trusts, 
with  cooBdence,  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Parliament,  when  the  whole  of  this  subject,  sad 
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the  circumBtsDces  connected  with  it,  -shall  come 
under  their  deliberation. 

"  He  observes,  therefore,  only  generally  oh  the 
heads  communicated  by  Mr.  Pitt — and  it  is  with 
deep  regret  the  prince  makes  the  observatioif-^ 
that  he  sees  in  the  contents  of  that  paper,  a  pro- 
ject for  producing  weakness,  disorder,  and  inse- 
curity, in  every  branch  of  the  administration  of 
affairs— a  project  for  dividing  the  royal  family 
from  each  other;  for  separating  the  court  fVom  the 
state;  and  therefore,  by  disjoining  government 
from  its  natural  and  accustomed  support,  a 
scheme  for  disconnecting  the  authority  to  com*- 
mand  service,  from  the  power  of  animating  it  by 
reward ;  and  for  allotting  to  the  prince  all  the 
invidious  duties  of  government,  without  the  means 
of  softening  them  to  the  public,  by  any  one  act 
of  grace,  favor,  or  benignity.  "^  - 

"The  prince's  feelings  on  contemplating  tbis 
plan,  are  also  rendered  stitl  more  painful  to  himj 
by  observing  that  it  is  not  founded  on  any  ^aaofo 
ral  principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infuse  jealousieff' 
and  suspicions  (wholly  groundless,  he  trusts)  in 


:  qaarter,  whose  confidence  it  will  ev<!r  be 
ke  first  pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain. 
"With  regard  to  the  mutiveond  object  of  the 
,  IhnimtioDB  and  restrictions  proposed,  the  prince 
I  bare  but  little  to  observe.  No  light  or  in^ 
fermation  is  offered  bim  by  His  Majesty's  minis- 
ters on  these  points.  They  have  informed  hint 
wial  the  powers  are  which  they  mean  to  refuse 
bim*  not  irAjr  they  are  withheld. 

"The  prince,  however,  boldiug.  as  he  does, 
that  it  is  an  undoubted  and  fundamental  principle 
of  this  constitution,  that  the  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  are  vested  there,  as  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people;  and  that  they  are 
sacred  only  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  preser- 
tatioQ  of  that  poise  and  balance  of  the  constitur 
tion,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  true 
•ecarity  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  subject — must  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  the  plea  of  public  utility 
ott|;bt  to  be  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent,  which 
calls  for  the  extinction  or  suspen^on  of  any  one 
of  those  essential  rights  in  the  supreme  power,  oi 
its  representative;  or  which  can  justify  the  prince 
to  cotisenting,   that  in  his  person  an  experiment 
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shall  be. made,  to  ascertain  with  how  small  a 
iportion  of  the  kingly  power  the  executive  govern- 

'  aoent  of  this  country  may  be  carried  on. 

'  6  "The  prioce  has  only  to  add,  that  if  security 
for  His  Majesty's  repossessing  bis  rightful  govern- 
inent,  whenever  it  shall  please  Providence,.. in 
bounty  to  the  country,  to  remove  the  calamity 
with  which  he  is  afflicted,  be  any  part  of  the 
object  of  this  plan,  the  prince  has  only  to  be 
convinced  that  any  measure  is  necessary,  or  even 
conducive,  to  that  end,  to  be  the  first  to  urge  it 
as  the  preliminary  and  paramount  consideratioD 
of  any  settlement  in  which  he  would  censeat 
to  share. 

-■  "If  attention  to  what  is  presumed  might  be 
His  Majesty's  feelings  and  wishes  on  the  happy 
day  of  his  recovery,  be  the  object,  it  is  with  the 
truest  sincerity  the  prince  expresses  bis  firm 
conviction,  that  no  event  would  be  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  his  royal  father,  than 
the  knowledge,  that  the  government  of  his  son 
and  representative  had  exhibited  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  degradation,  of 
curtailed    authority,    and    diminished  energy — 


« state,  burtrul  io  preciicftio  tlie-proipsrity and 
good  goveromeot  of  his  people,  and  injurious  id 
its  precedent  to  the  security  of  tbo  monarch,  and 

rlUie  rights  of  his  fomily.  .  i   ,, 

^"  Upon  that  part  of  the  plan  which  regards  tk* 
King'*  real  and  personal  property,  the  prioet 
ioela  himself  compelled  to  remark,  that  it  wat 
■M  necessary  for  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  proper,  to  suggest 
to  the  prince,  the  restmint  he  proposes  against 
the  prince'ii  giaating  away  the  King's  real:and 
personal  property.  '  The  prince  does  not  coB^ 
ceire,  that,  during  the  King's  life,  he  is,  by  law*, 
entitled  to  make  any  Kuch  grant;  and  be  is  surs^ 
that  he  has  never  shewn  the  smallest  incllnaliolk 
to  poaaess  any  such  power.  But  it  remains  with 
Mr.  Pitt  to  consider  the  eventual  ioteresu  of  the 
royal  family,  and  to  provide  a  proper  and  natural 
•ecuity  against  the  mismanagement  of  them  by 


**1he  prince  has  discharged  an  indispensable 
duty,  in  thus  giving  bis  free  opinion  on  the  plan 
submitted  to  his  consideration. 

"  His  conviction  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  to 
the  King's  interests,  to  the  peace  and  bappineaa 
h2 


of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  nation,  from  the  government  of  the  country 
remaining:  longer  in  its  present  maimed  and  debi- 
litated state,  outweighs,  in  the  prince's  mind, 
every  other  consideration,  and  will  determine 
him  to  undertake  the  painful  trust  imposed  upon 
him,  by  the  present  melancholy  necessity  (which 
of  all  the  King's  subjects  he  deplores  the  most), 
in  full  confidence,  that  the  affection  and  loyalt  J 
to  the  King,  the  experienced  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  generosity  which 
Jias  always  distinguished  this  nation,  will  carry 
Jiim  through  the  many  difficulties,  inseparable 
from  this  most  critical  situation,  with  comfort  to 
iiimself,  with  honor  to  the  King,  and  with  advan- 
:tage  to  the  public. 
!.  (Signed) 

"  G.  P. 
"  Oolttm  Hotue. 
,     "  JunMary  2,  I7ai»." 

A  series  of  propositions,  embodying  this  wild 
'and  dangerous  project — the  offspring  of  party 
*ifltere9t  and  peraooal  ambition,  calculated -only. 
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w  WM  jastly  tnd  forcibly  r«m«rked.  to  eitab- 
lah  a  weak  government  and  a  strong  opposi- 
Hon — were  brought  into  the  Iloasc  of  Connnooa 
hy  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  10th  of  January.  1780.  Lous; 
lud  angry  debates  eniued,  in  which  tho  plan  of 
Kmitution  was  attacked  in  its  principle  and'  all 
iU  parts  with  the  combined  powers  of  argtimeni 
and  eloquence.  Burke,  Sheridan,  Lord  North,' 
Pox,  in  vain  exerted  all  their  efforts  against  tba 
propositions,  which  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
large  majority.  In  the  Lorde,  the  contest  waa 
equally  obstinate;  and  on  the  23rd  of  January,  a 
protest  was  entered  on  the  journals,  signed  by  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland,  and  fifty-five 
other  peers,  expressing  their  highest  indignation 
at  tbe  restrictions  thus  arbitrarily  imposed  oa 
the  estecutive  authority.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  two  Houses  then  presented  the  resolutions 
in  form  to  the  prince,  who,  in  rather  indignant 
though  guarded  terms,  declared  his  acceptance 
of  them.  The  next  day,  January  Slst,  Lord 
Camden  moved  that  the  lord  chancellor  be 
diiccted.  by  authority  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  issue  a  commission  in  the  name 
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of  the  sovereign,  for  opening  Ihe  session— the 
commission  to  consist  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  ail  the  great  officers  of  state.  This  too 
pasfied  both  Houses,  but  not  without  some  anir 
madveraion ;  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  expressly 
reused  to  suffer  their  names  to  be  inserted  in 
Ihis  commission.  The  session  was  accordingly 
opened  in  form,  by  the  lords  commissioners,  on 
the  3rd  of  February.  The  bill  founded  on  the 
propositions  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  12th  of  February,  and  in  the  succeeding 
week,  after  much  fruitless  opposition,  had  ad- 
Tahced  to  the  stage  of  commitment,  when,  happily 
for  the  nation,  the  further  progress  of  these 
extraordinary  measures  was  arrested  by  official 
information  from  the  lord  chancellor,  that  the 
King's  physicians  had  declared  His  Majesty  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  All  further  pro- 
ceedings on  the  bill  were  suspended,  and  no  par- 
liamentary business  was  transacted  for  nearly 
lihree  weeks.  On  the  10th  of  March,  it  was 
announced  that  His  Majesty,  being  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  indisposition,  had  ordered  a 
oommisuon  to  be  issued  for  holding  the  Failia-^ 


ment  in  Uie  usual  maiuwr.  >  Tbe  news  of  the 
Jtang's  recovery  diffused  tbe  most  general  and 
heart-felt  satisfactiun.  A  national  tbanksgiving; 
wa»  appQinted,  and  the  King  UiiuscU  went  ia 
^eout  procession  to  St.  Paul's  ou  the  23nl  of 
Apnl(  to  offer  up  his  grateful  derotions  on  Uus 
event*  which  was  celebrated  throughout  tbe 
kingdom  by  splendid  illumiuatious,  and  every 
demonstration  of  the  real  and  enthusiaiitic  joy  that 
was  felt  by  the  immense  majority  of  llie  nation  at 
the  happy  recovery  of  their  beloved  sovereign. 

Jl  i»  remarkable  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
pioceeded  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  totally 
different  from  the  English.  As  soon  as  the  io- 
«apactty  of  tbe  sovereign  was  ascertained,  Mx, 
CODoUy  moved,  on  the  llih  of  February.  1789, 
^Tiiat  an  address  be  presented  to  the  Prinea  of 
Wales,  requesting  him  immediately  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  as  regent 
daring  the  King's  incapacity ;"  which,  after  a  long 
ukI  violent  debate,  was  carried  against  the  opinion 
of  the  government  members,  without  a  division] 
and  on  the  IGth  a  similar  address  was  voted  in 
the  House  uf  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen. 


A  protest  ligned  by  seventeen  lords  was  en- 
tered. The  lord-lie  uteaant,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  refusing  to  traDsniit  this  address 
U>  England,  the  two  Houses  appointed  com- 
missioners to  go  and  present  the  address  in 
person  to  his  Royal  Highness.  They  arrived  in 
London  on  the  2dth  of  February,  and  the  day 
following  presented  their  address  to  the  prince  at 
Carlton  House.  His'answer  sufficiently  shews 
how  different  the  feelings  with  which  he  received 
this  address  were  from  those  that  suggested  the 
terms  in  which  be  had  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  English  Parliament.  As 
the  King  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
valescence, the  prince  deferred  his  final  answer 
for  a  few  days.  He  gave  it  on  the  12th  of  March, 
and  on  both  occasioDs  expressed  in  the  warmest 
terms  his  sense  of  their  loyalty  and  affection. 

It  was  probably  a  most  happy  circumstance 
for  both  kingdoms,  that  the  King's  recovery  put 
an  end  to  the  alarms  that  many  persons  were 
disposed  to  feel.  The  prudence  of  the  prince, 
in  accepting  the  regency  of  England,  under 
tb&it)^BiiU4tiQ£  r^stnc^Q^s  imposed  on  hii 
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VMrhameiit,  would  indeed  bave  prevented  the 
IVont  conseqaences  of  his  refusal ;  for  ia  that 
cese  the  goremment  of  England  would  probably 
have  been  given  to  the  Queen,  while  the  pnnce 
vould  have  been  Regent  of  Ireland,  with  all  the 
amaai  powers  of  royalty. 

'  On  the  10th  of  March,  the  lord  chancellor 
made  a  speech  to  both  Houses  in  His  Majesly'i 
minie,  expressing  Mis  Majesty's  warmest  ao- 
knowledgments  for  the  additional  proofs  they 
bad  ginn  of  sttachmcut  to  his  person,  and  their 
zealous  concern  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  his 
crown,  and  the  security  and  good  goveroment  of 
his  dominions.  His  Majesty  soon  took  occasion 
to  shew  bow  acceptable  the  late  conduct  of  the 
Ministers  bad  been,  by  dismissing  those  persons 
holding  posts  under  government,  who  had  con* 
cnrred  with  the  opposition;  among  them  were 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Lord  Carteret,  and  Lord  Malmesbury. 

In  the  foregoiag  outline  of  the  proceedings  of 
Am  momentous  period,  it  has  been  chiefly 
intended  to  place  in  a  just  light  the  conduct  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  personally,  without  discuss- 
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wg  the  motives  or  the  conduct  of  the  persons  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  or  adrised.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  party  eanic  still  lower  in  public  esti- 
mation than  they  had  stood  before,  and  tliat  the 
seeds  were  now  sown  of  the  misunderstandings 
and  enmities  which  soon  after  broke  out  amon^ 
tbemselres. 

It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  King's 
displeasure  extended  also  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  for  their  conduct  on  thia 
occasion.  The  first  direct  iatimation  that  the 
prince  received  of  His  Majesty's  displeasure,  wat 
through  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Duke  of 
Glarence,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  a  letter  from 
the  prince  to  hts  father,  written  after  the  visit  of 
the  sovereign  to  Weymouth,  to  which  place  he 
went  with  the  Queen  and  princesses  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year.  In  this  letter  his  Royal  Highness 
announces  his  intention  of  submitting  to  his  father 
a  statement  which  he  had  prepared  of  his  conduct 
and  motives  on  the  occasion  in  question.  This 
letter,  written,  as  it  seems,  by  Sheridan,  has  been 
published  for  the  first  time,  from  a  rough  copy 
found  among  his  papers,  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  add* 
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tkit'ter  iiw  «lab  teM^m  copy  of  the. wMmtmM 
— nmntirl  l^ylke  prince^  mod  that  it  fiUed,.«itli 
tMppMdys,  100  foAio;  fagw.r  lie  addN' tMill 
mH  MffMiied  1»  bwe  -iNaeii  diMm  upifagriI«Mi 
lliMton  ffkefmnoBiiUihii  Iflller  to  thtiWifniiia 
)tn«rt»f1alMi<9rieiDiui  fiispoait»ti<iii  j1»>Qh< 
tflpnndli  hkbnitlieiB  andiUoiadlf^  thanithoy^i 
»ec»tlo«ad  to  ezperieiice/'  It  ikoiild  MMnftlM 
Hm  Mi^oty  had  not  penonaUy  testified  his  di»- 
pUtsiHe  to  hk  sons;  for  if  he  had,  the  prince 
woKihiMlrUialy  kiot  have  delayed  justifying  biok- 
uM,  tin  he  saw  the  King's  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
ObnlMa. '  t Vtrhapa  some  cfiicioilimeddleialHdl 
la  thenfeiriai  misrepfteenited  to  His  Als|eetyp 
the  condact  of  the  Prince  during  his  lamented 
ilinesa*    .a-  .^  i'     : .  .  v    .-  f  .'  :t 

It  night  hare/ been  mentioned  hefiire^^tfaat^lHs 
thatlh  of  January^  a  check  for  £1000  was  seitl 
to  Ae  Chamberlain  of  *  the'  ^  City  i  of  i iLoadong 
tmrteaed  in  the  following  letter  fnm;th«  Prince 
efiWalesVtccasurer:^^i:.-!        .      iii  -  -.       »  mih  .di 

.  *";  His  Royal  .Highness  the  Pxince  of  Walas^ 
appreheading  that  the  poor  of  <  the  city  of  iMidell 


■aight  sustain  some  hardship  and  inconvenience, 
n  this  inclement  season,  from  the  delay  of  the 
King's  annual  bounty,  arising  from  the  present 
unfortunate  state  of  His  Majesty's  health,  has 
commanded  me  to  pay  £1000  into  the  Chamber 
of  London,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  the  same  manner  that  His  Majesty's  bounty 
has  usually  been. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 


'Henry  Lyte." 


i  His  Royal  Highness  also  sent  £200  to  BdiM 
bargh,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  pooV'^ 
that  city.  vM 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  this  year,  thattWi 
celebrated  duel  took  place  between  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Leaol^ 
nephew  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is 
which  both  parties  appear  to  have  conductai^ 
themselves  with  the  strictest  propriety,  in  aooh 
formity  to  what  the  fashionable  world  calls  Hkti 
laws  of  honor;  but  it  should  seem  that  tba 
Piince  of  Wales  must  have  entertained  some  kin^ 


of  displeasure  towards  Colonel  Lenox,  which  ht 
manifested  at  the  ball  at  St.  Jaroes's  on  tbe  King's 
birih-day,  which  was  kept  with  extraordinary 
■ptendor,  thoug;h  His  Majesty  himself  was  not  pre* 
Mnt,  not  having  recovered  from  the  shock  occa'- 
1  by  the  duel.  When  country  dances  com- 
tbougb  it  was  the  established  etiquette 
that  nobody  should  join  in  them  who  had  not 
first  danced  a  minuet.  Colonel  Lenox  stood  up, 
with  Lady  Catharine  Barnard  for  bis  partner. 
Tbe  prince,  who  danced  with  the  Princess  Royal, 
did  not  observe  the  colonel,  till  he  came  down 
to  bis  place  in  the  dance ;  on  which  be  took  his 
Mster's  band,  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  turned 
by  the  colonel,  and  led  ber  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
dance.  Tbe  Duke  of  York  and  tbe  Princess 
Angntta,  who  came  next,  tu  rned  the  colonel  with- 
oathesitalitHi.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  catne 
next  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  followed  tbe 
example  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales.  Still,  however, 
tbe  dance  proceeded;  but  when  the  colonel  and 
his  partner  had  danced  down  to  tbe  prince,  his 
Royal  Highness  led  his  sister  to  the  seat  next  the 
Qoeen,  who  observing  to  him  that  be  seemed 


tiroAt  be  .said  heivras  indeed  tired  of  dancing  id 
aach  company.  Her  Majesty,  tlierefore,  proposed 
to  break  up  the  ball,  to  which  the  prince  assented. 
Baying  he  never  would  countenance  insults  offered 
to  his  family.  :  The  Queen  and  princesses  accord- 
ingly withdrew,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ball. 
The  prince  afterwards  explained  to  Lady  Barnard 
the  circumstances  which  had  obliged  him,  to  his 
g;reat  regret,  to  act  in  a  manner  that  could  not  but 
have  been  very  unpleasant  and  embarrassing'  to 
her  ladyship. 

■  Though  His  Majesty  was  so  far  happily 
recovered,  as  to  enable  him  to  resume  the  reins 
of-government,  and  to  pursue  his  usual  mode  of 
]ife,'<it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  try 
tfaC'effects  of  sea  air  and  bathing  to  strengthen  his 
oonstttatioD,  after  so  severe  a  trial  as  it  had  sus- 
tained. With  this  view  Weymouth  was  selected, 
where  their  Majesties  would  have  the  advantage 
of  finding  every  suitable  accommodation  in  the 
lodg*e  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
where  they  anived  on  the  30th  of  June,  having 
left  London  on  the  27th.  They  left  Weymouth 
on  the  4th  of  Augfust,  on  a  tour  through  part  of 


lie  West  of  Englam^  and  returned  on  Ihei28th; 
be  letter  from  the  Prince-  of  Wales  to  'fiii 
Majesty,  wbicb  is  meotioned  above,  seems  to 
'hkre  been  wriuen  daring;  the  interval  that  their 
ll^estics  were  abseot  from  Weymontb.  -  - 
I-  While  Ihc  King  and  Qunen,  with  the  princesteet 
wererisitiog  the  West  of  England,  the  Prince^ 
Wales  and  his  brother,  tbc  Dnke  of  York,  made  a 
tour  to  Yorkshire.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
races;  and  tlieir  Royal  Highnesses  arrived  on  the 
ground  on  the  28th  of  August.  The  next  day  ths 
Prince  of  Wales  was  waited  upon  by  the  corpo* 
who  went  in  procession  in  their  nsbes 
1  the  Guildhall  to  the  Deanery,  and  presented 
1  foUowiug  address,  with  the  freedom  of  the 
ity  in  an  elegant  gold  box : — 
'May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  th« 
I  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Vork> 
animaied  with  the  most  lively  gratitude  for' the 
high  honor  conferred  on  this  ancient  city  by  yoar 
presence,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  royal  person 
with  the  utmost  respect,  and  most  cordial  aflTee- 
tioD.  This  honor.  Sir,  is  greatly  increased  by 
yonr  Royal  Highness  being  the  only  heir-appa- 


rent  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  wliotn 
they  have  ever  had  the  felicity  personally  to 
addrcBs. 

"  They  cannot  resist  the  present  favorable 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  just  admiration  of, 
iind  unfeigned  acknowledgments  for,  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
the  affectionate  princely  conduct  of  your  Royal 
Highness  in  the  most  awful  and  trying  situation, 
when  all  men  looked  up  to  your  Royal  Highness 
for  protection,  with  the  fullest  assurance  of 
receiving  it ;  and  blessed  as  this  kingdom  hath 
been  by  Divine  Providence,  in  the  happy  reco- 
very of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  (for  whom 
they  entertain  the  warmest  sentiments  of  duty 
and  loyalty,)  it  is  their  fervent  prayer,  that  when 
it  shall  please  the  Almighty  to  call  His  Majesty 
to  a  heavenly  throne,  your  Royal  Highnes* 
may  succeed  him  in  the  hearts  and  aSections 
of  a  free,  brave,  and  loyal  people,  and  long  live 
to  reign  over  them  with  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  a  patriot  King. 

.  *' Your  Royal  Highness  is  respectfully  inlreated 
tocpe^mit  yqar. roj:^ name  toh^enrQUedai^oiigfl 


tlw  ^Mnen  of  tkig  ancient  city,,  and  to  accept 
I  the  freedom  thereof,  which  is  thus  hambl  j  offered 
I  to  your  Royal  Uigbness's  gracious  reception." 
1  address  the  prioce  replied, 
.  Lord  Mayor  and  GeotleroeD.  i  thank 
r-yoor  loyal  and  aflectionate  addreu,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  which  yon  express  at  my  visit 
U>  the  city  of  )'ork. 

-"It  gives  me  very  sincere  pleasure  that  my 
oDodttct  has  beeo  properly  uoderstood  by  yov, 
and  that  my  opinions  as  to  the  powers  necessary 
to  have  been  trusted  to  oie  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, have  not  been  mistaken  by  the  respectable 
cttiaens  of  York  for  an  extravagant  lust  of  power, 
or  an  unbecoming  haste  to  assume  the  seat,  which 
to  be  called  to  as  late  as  possible,  i^the  constant 
asd  warmest  wish  of  my  heart.  Impelled  with 
thoa  teiitiments,  I  must,  above  all  others,  re- 
joice in  that  happy  event  which  is  the  subject  of 
yottr  joyful  congratulations,  and  which  touches 
VT  feelings  not  more  as  an  affectionate  son,  than 
as  the  person  the  most  interested  in  every  thing 
winch  concerns  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
tbe  realm.     I  with  pleasure  accept  the  freedom 


\  Wthife  ancient  city,  and  your  ofFer  of  enriilting  my 

\  vixAc  iimotigst  its  citii:ens." 

Amongst  the  persons  who  attended  the  prince 
were  the  Dnkss   of  Bedford  and  Queensbury, 

I  "fcftrls    Fitzwilliaftl,    Cjtrlisle    and    Derby,    Lords 

I  *towdon,  Clermont,  Fielding,  and  Downe. 

Many  thought,    however,  that  it  would  hate 

'■been  wiser  in  the  corporation  to  have  avoided 
Jioliticnl  retrospection  altogether,  and  thereby 
faVe  Saved  the  ptince  the  pain  of  vindicating  his 
fconduct,  and  that  of  his  party. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
jSjave  a  magnificent  f&te  at  Wentworth  House. 
Nothing  could  be  more  superb  and  sumptuous 
than  the  whole  of  the  arrangements.  It  was  in 
illB  trUe  style  of  English  hospitality.  His  gates, 
bn  being  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  were  thrown  open  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
trtirrounding  country;  and  not  fewer  than  forty 
thoilsafid  persons  were  entertained  in  the  park. 
The  scale  of  the  feast  may  be  imagined  from  the 
ftict,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  fifty-five  hogs- 
heads of  ale  were  drunk.  The  diversions,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  rural  sports  in  that  part  of  tfae 
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kiiigdomt  lasted  the  whole  day;  and  the  prinoet 
with  the  nobility,  participated  in  the  merriment 
The  OQopany  in  the  hcHiae  were  ab«u;t  tWQ 
hiMMfaed,  iud  comprehended  all  the  beauty  lyad 
ftaUim  ef  the  netghbourhood,  without  divtinctiMi 
cifpirty.  The  dinner  waa  in  the  highest  atyle  if 
himmif,  and  the  ftte  oonduded  wit)i  a  balL 

In  eeaung  to  town  from  Wentworth  Bouai» 
the  prince  met  with  a  serious  accident.  About 
two  wlaa  en  the  oAear  side  of  Newark^  a  cart,  in 
croasing.t^e  road,  struck  the  a«|e  of  the  ooa4^ 
and  ofcMmmed  it.  It  wa9  on  the  verge  pf  a  flope^ 
and  the  carriage  fell  a  ccMudd^rabie  way,  trnfi^id 
over  twice,  and  was  shiyered  to  pieces.  There 
were  in  the  coach  with  his  Royal  Uighnessi  Lord 
Clermont,  Colonel  St.  Leger,  and  Colonel  Lake. 
Two  of  the  servants  of  the  prince  were  on  the 
box.  The  prince  suffered  only  a  slight  contusion 
in  the  shoulder,  and  his  wrist  was  sprained.  Uis 
Royal  Highness  was  undermost  in  the  first  fi^l, 
and  by  the  next  roll  of  the  carriage  was  brought 
uppermost^  when,  with  bis  usual  activity  and  pre* 
seoce  of  mind,  he  disengaged  himself,  and  was  the 
first  to  rescue  his  companions.    Lord  Clermont 
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was  so  much  hurt  as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  at 
Newark.  The  other  gentlemen  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  with  little  injury.  The  accident 
happened  at  ten  at  night,  and  the  moon  Mras  up. 
Themischance  wasoccasionedby  the  precipitancy 
of  the  postilions.  The  prince  got  into  Colonel 
Lake's  chaise,  which  was  close  behind,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Newark,  where  he  slept,  and  went  on 
next  morning. 

As  for  a  few  years  after  the  affair  of  the 
regency  the  prince  did  not  take  any  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  this  may  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  go  back  a  little,  to  give  some  account 
of  more  private  transactions. 

It  was  in  the  year  1782  that  the  prince  first 
went  to  Brighton  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  for  some  time 
made  this  his  occasional  residence.  The  house 
occupied  by  the  duke,  was  afterwards  called 
Grove  House.  The  arrival  of  the  prince  was 
hailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  very  great  joy,  for 
which  they  would  have  had  still  more  reason,  if 
they  could  have  foreseen  what  would  have  been 
the  result   of  this  visit.       The   prince   was   so 
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charmed  with  the  place,  that  be  seems  soon  after 
to  have  resolved  to  have  a  residence  built  there 
for  himself;  and  accordingly  in  1784  was  com- 
menced the  building  of  the  celebrated  Marine 
Pavilion,  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the 
prince  both  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
tbrone.  The  part  towards  the  sea,  which  was 
first  ctectcd,  ia  about  two  hundred  feet  in  extent, 
to  which  in  1802  two  wings  were  added.  Though 
the  exterior  of  this  princely  residence  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  severe  criticism,  the  interior 
arrangements  are  in  a  style  of  magnificence  suit- 
able to  the  high  rank  of  the  owner.  The  furni- 
tme  and  decoratious,  which  are  in  the  oriental, 
especially  Chinese  style,  exceed  in  splendour 
evfiry  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Some  incoo- 
giuities  have  doubtless  arisen  from  the  whole  of 
tbe  edifice  not  having  been  planned  at  once ;  oon- 
tinoal  additions,  alterations,  and  improvements 
having  been  made  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
partly  as  convenience  or  fiincy  suggested,  and 
partly  as  opportunity  oflfered  of  purchasing  houses 
or  land  in  the  vicinity,  to  add  to  the  royal  domain. 
The  atables  belonging  to  this  inariuc  palace  were 


erected  at  an  expense  of  £100,000,  and  are 
beyond  comparison  tLe  most  magnificent  edifice 
of  the  kind  in  England.  In  this  delightful  abode 
the  illustrious  owner  was  used  to  entertain  as  his 
visitors  a  few  favored  individuals,  who  were 
honored  with  his  personal  friendship  and  regard. 

From  the  time  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  first 
Selected  Brighton  for  his  residence,  it  rose 
ratiSdiy  in  extent  and  population.  In  1801,  there 
were  1282  houses, and 7400  inhabitants;  in  1809, 
2000  houses,  and  above  12,000  settled  inhabitants ; 
in  1829,  3947  houses,  occupied  by  4718  families, 
making  an  aggregate  population  of  35,000  settled 
inhabitants;  which  is  increased  in  the  fine  season 
by  an  addition  of  from  12,000  to  16,000  visitors, 
Brighton  being  one  of  the  finest,  and  of  coarse 
most  fashionable  watering-places  in  the  kingdom. 
Latterly,  His  Majesty  did  not  visit  Brighton,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  having  had  reason  to 
be  offended  with  something  in  the  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants  towards  him. 

Among  the  remarkable  individuals  who  were 
honored  with  the  prince's  countenance,  and  were 
frequent  visitors  at  Carlton  House  and  the  Marine 
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favUniBf  besides  ihe  ouuiy  eiaiaeat  puhli^ 
daiacten,  tbere  were  otbers.  whoce  pplUicaJ 
imporunce  wis  u>coiu»i(lerublc,  but  wboiu  other 
circumstances  haul  drawn  ialo  ttie  royal  ciicie. 
A  few  noles  of  Aooie  of  tbc  pertMos  of  botb  Umm 
daues  may  fiiul  a  place  herd. 

Al  the  bead  of  tho  Phace  of  Wiile«'s  pglUicftl 
iciaiuU,  at  bis  eatraace  iuto  public  life,  wa«  Mr. 
Foz— a  mau  equally  calculated  to  delight  iu  pri- 
vate, and  tu  comaumd  iu  public  Utc.  Sctwoeo 
thi«  illustrious  &tatesiB^i  aud  tbc  prwucc  tbere 
bad  been  ap  early  intiuiacy,  followed  by  a  «iuc«fp 
attacbncat,  wbicb  couuaucd  on  tbe  part  of  tli? 
pn&c«»  witbout  any  abatement,  till  tbc  deaJtb  «f 
Ur.  Fox.  Tbat  great  man,  tben  in  j.be  pr^ne  ,of 
life,  was  looked  up  to  not  only  by  ^is  owa  cqma- 
lifyAiea,  but  by  ell  Jwope,  us  tUe  man  ab^vc  /t^ 
lUtluiB  qualified  io  b«  at  tbe  head  of  liie  goft^tp- 
nuot.  iUutluK  bold,iad«{>eadc»t«pirit,  the^nn- 
4W6S  with  wbicb  he  reaisted  tbeeacroacUuieDts  of 
the  govemoieat,  and  bis  siacore  aud  unalterable 
attaelunent  to  the  privileges  of  tbe  people,  were 
iuujrauKmtable  obstacles  to  favor  at  court.    In 


his  parliamentary  conduct,  there  was  nothing  to 
disqualify  him  for  occupying  a  high  place  in  the 
confidence  of  the  heir-apparent,  or  to  justify  the 
obloquy  which  was  cast  on  the  prince  for  his 
attachment.  But  the  enemies  of  both  found  in 
the  private  character  of  Mr.  Fox  matter  for  bitter 
invective,  and  canvassed  the  amusements  and  the 
follies  of  his  lighter  hours  with  an  inveteracy  of 
malice,  which  tbey  never  wonld  have  bestowed 
on  his  private  vices,  had  they  not  been  abashed 
by  his  public  virtues,  and  awed  by  his  talents. 
He  entered,  it  is  true,  but  too  largely  into  the 
follies  and  extravagances  of  the  age;  he  was 
undeniably  guilty  of  many  of  the  frivolities  and 
indiscretions  to  which  young  men  of  fashion  and 
fortune  are  subject;  and,  like  other  men  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  he  frequently  experienced 
great  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  but  his  soul  was 
incapable  of  any  thing  mean,  dishonorable,  base, 
cruel,  or  treacherous;  and  with  bis  splendid,  we 
may  say  unrivalled,  talents,  there  was  such  mild- 
ness in  bis  nature,  such  simplicity  in  his  man- 
ners, such  a  tenderness  of  heart,  which  made 
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4iin  a  partaker  id  human  suflTerings  of  erery 
^tun^ptkm,  that  the  words  of  Terence, 

yM  ,.1  .* 

.         **H««M  Him;  ail  huBianuin  n  me  klitOBNt  puio,"    "f"> 

are,  when  applied  to  him,  not  a  hackneyed  qoo- 
taiioo,  but  a  just  picture  of  his  character  and 
temper  of  mind. 

The  person  who  at  this  period  was  auppoeed  to 
hold  the  secoDd  place  in  the  friendship  of  the 
prince,  was  Mr.  Edmund  Burke.  Brought  into 
public  notice  by  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  attached  to  the  whig  party 
both  by  sentiment  and  gratitude,  the  splendor  of 
his  eloquence,  and  his  various  literary  attain- 
ments, had  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  both  in  the 
political  and  the  learned  world,  Edmund  Burke 
was  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  time.  Bom  with  a  vast  and  com- 
^elnnaire  genius,  which  be  cultivated  with  the 
moat  assiduous  care,  he  rose  to  eminence  by  his 
own  talents ;  and  the  patronage  conferred  on  him 
was  as  honorable  to  his  patron,  as  his  own  abili- 
ties were  tu  himself.   Considering  him  as  a  public 


man,  and  as  one  of  the  most  disUQguiabed  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  affiroied  of 
him,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  uni- 
versality of  his  knowledge  and  erudition,  the 
power  of  his  imagination,  the  rapidity  of  his  elo- 
quence, the  perfection  of  his  language,  and  the 
various  objects  to  which  those  endowments  were 
applied,  all  conspired  to  make  bim  one  of  the 
most  ccHispicuous  characters  of  bis  time. 

The  next  great  character  whom  the  Prince  of 
Wales  honored  with  his  particular  confidence, 
and  who,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  was  ranked  nearly  on  a  level  with 
Fox  and  Burke,  was  Sheridan.  CoofessecUy  tUe 
tirst  dramatic  writer  of  his  age,  he  was  qualitied 
by  his  talents  no  less  to  shine  in  the  senate-houfie, 
than  to  delight  in  the  closet  or  on  the  st^ge. 
That  eminent  writer.  Dr.  Parr,  in  gJcetcbing  the 
character  of  Sheridan,  says,  "  The  golden  i8ide 
of  eloquence  which  Burke  pours  forth,  the  urba- 
nity, the  easy  and  unstudied  elegance  of  North, 
the  subtilty,  the  vigour,  the  variety  of  Fox — all 
these  are  couspicuously  united  in  Sheridan." 

The  lute  Marquis  of  Ua:>tiiigs  was  certainly  the 


steadiest  of  His  Majesty's  fneocbj  but  he  wa«  an 
improndeiit  antn.  and  therefore  ill  calculated  to 
be  the  adviser  of  the  prince.  He  was  continutUy 
io  debt,  and  taking  up  tnooey  upua  pcet-obits.  and 
other  securities,  at  enormouB  rates.  His  senranla, 
<rfwbom  be  kept  a  laj^e  uiimber.  lived  riotuusly, 
and  drank  the  dearest  wines  at  their  master's 
expense.  Ho  also  had  a  Dumber  of  peosioDers, 
most  of  whom  were  blood-suckers.  One  of  these 
was  Felix  M'Cartby.  an  Irish  udventurer,  who 
once  absented  himself  lunger  than  usual  from 
St.  JaaiesVplace,  on  which  his  lordship  sent  to 
know  what  was  the  reason:  Felix  returned  an 
nki  pair  of  shoes,  worn  out  at  toe  and  beel, 
asking  "  whether  those  were  lit  for  him  to  enter 
his  lordship's  house  in }"  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  [nince  and  the  marquis  should  have  been 
constantly  embarrassed. 

Among  the  early  associates  of  the  prince  was 
George  Hanger,  afterwards  Lord  Coleraine — a 
man  of  the  most  eccentric  character,  not  destitute 
of  talent,  but  of  dissipated  habits,  aud  fond  of  low 
company.  In  his  latter  years,  he  resided  tn  a 
mdbII  cottage  in   or  near  the  Uampstead-roud; 
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but  though  he  ordinarily  spent  his  eveningB  at  an 

ale-house,  he  was  not  an  unfrequent  visitor  at  the 
palace. 

A  short  time  before  the  regency,  the  prince 
laughingly  said,  "  George,  in  all  the  years  we 
have  been  acquainted,  you  never  asked  me  to 
dine  with  you:  Now,  I  should  like  to  do  so  for 
once."  "  Sir,"  said  Geor^,  "  if  you  will  dine  as 
I  do,  no  person  will  be  more  welcome:  only  fix 
your  time,  that  I  may  be  prepared."  The  prince 
mentioned  his  day,  and  was  punctual.  There 
was  little  sign  of  cookery ;  but  at  last  the  cloth 
was  laid  by  the  female  servant,  and  a  baked 
shoulder  of  mutton,  with  potatoes,  constituted 
the  whole  meal;  to  which  was  added  single 
porter;  but  whether  any  wine  followed,  the 
writer,  who  heard  the  story  from  Hanger  him- 
self, cannot  now  recollect. 

The  colonel  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Goleraioe 
in  1814,  on  the  death  of  his  brother:  but  a  greater 
affront  could  not  be  offered  him,  than  to  address 
him  in  word  or  writing  as  "My  Lord."  He 
always  wore  a  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck, 
and  a  shoi-t  club-slick  under  liis  arm.     He  died 


iar  l&17t  it  tke  agbiof  ieieiityHliree^.  Im?iiig  Imm 
fa#^  aonu/  yearn  diaoArded  from,  the  pnace's 
pertie8,  on  account  of  his  low  propensitiea.,  Ha 
^  cam  tiaia  a.aort  of  ponrdjror  for  the  royal 
batthoagh  he  had  all  the  Yioe  aad  goodr 
hUDMir  tof-Falrtafr,  he  had  aot  the  wit.of  fetf 
JMfcr  ^'Yat,  campared  with  othera,  hia  cid  patoM 
nygjhii  asy,'  ^We  eoold  have  better  spared  a 
baitav'maiL'^  •  .n » 

-^  AantlMrfeccenAiic  Tiaitor  at  Cafltoa  Hoaae  waa 
BaaaiBnOuaaU-Hso  cattad  bacauaa  he  aet.  tha 
ftaUoa^M' iBrumaieU  was  a  follow  ci  coasttiaaaajt^ 
ebaotery,  and  took  great  Jibertiea  with  tha 
{*iaoa,  who  bore  hia  impudence  with  good- 
hamoar*  till  one  day,  when  there  was  a  party  at 
taUe,  Brammell,  being  at  the  bottom,  called  out, 
''  Wdea,  pull  the  bell/'  The  prince  did  as  ha 
was  bid;  and  ^en  the  servant  entered,  be  said, 
'"^Mr*  Brnmmeirs  carriage/'  Poor  Brummell 
never  came  again. 

.Aaother  of  the  convivial  companions  of  the 
piince,  was  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  commonly  called 
''the  Fighting  Parson."  His  name  was  origin 
nitty  Bate,  to  which  in  1784  he  added  that  of 
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Dudley.  He  succeeded  his  ftither  in  the  rectory 
of  North  Farrabridge,  in  Essex,  but  never 
resided  there ;  living  constantly  in  London,  where 
he  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  conducted  the 
Moi-niitg  Post.  In  1780,  he  established  the 
Morning  Herald,  which  became  the  Gazette  of 
Fashion.  Bishop  Lowth  having  called  upon  him 
to  reside,  or  discharge  clerical  duty  near  London, 
he,  to  avoid  the  former,  took  the  caracy  of 
Hendon.  Here  he  used  to  attend  on  Sundays, 
with  his  friend  Parsons,  the  comedian;  and 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  service,  play 
at  cribbage  in  the  vestry  ! 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  gave  Dudley  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  Cathedral  of  Ferns,  and  other 
preferments.  In  18Ifi,  he  obtained  a  prebend  of 
Ely.  The  prince  regent  made  him  a  baronet  in 
1812.  But  when,  in  1807,  application  was  made 
to  Lord  Grenviile  to  promote  him  to  the  epis- 
copate, his  lordship  referred  the  applicant  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul — "  A  bishop  must  be  no 
striker. " 

The  prince,  soon  after  the  establishment  took 
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plape  at  Brighioo,  received  mU>  his  strvice  UouU 
Weltjie,  a  Gennao.  He  was  origioally  a  ginger- 
bread baker,  and  sold  cakes  about  the  streeU; 
aad  tlie  prince  being  pleased  with  iiis  manner  and 
cakes,  gave  liim  a  situation  in  liis  Itouftohold. 
Here  he  rose  to  be  chief  cook  and  purveyor,  both 
at  Carlton  House  and  the  Pavilion.  His  pride 
kept  even  pace  with  his  good  fortune ;  and  be 
even  took  occasionally  great  liberties  witb  hiji 
royal  master.  Wclijic  at  la&t,  however,  lost  his 
place  and  the  prince's  favor  by  liis  folly. 

He  had  ao  only  daughter,  of  whom  he  was  fond 
till  abe  offended  him  by  uurrying  her  father's 
anitiunt  cook.  Weltjie  was  so  exasjieraied  at 
this  degradation,  that  he  had  the  assurance  to 
complain  to  his  Royal  Highness,  representing  the 
ingratitude  of  the  young  man  in  strong  terms, 
and  stating  the  disgrace  brought  upon  his  family 
by  this  match.  Ue  concluded  by  soliciting  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  offender.  The  good- 
natnred  prince  only  amiled,  and  told  Weltjie  to 
live  amicably  with  the  young  cou[kle.  This 
Weltjie  could  not  endure,  but  kept  on  rcmoa- 
siniing  till,  his  Royal  HigiuicR'^s  patience  being 


(ired  out,  he  dismissed  the  cook  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  shortly  after  from  his  service,  giving 
the  place  to  Weltjie's  son-in-law. 

Weltjie,  however,  had  realized  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  built  several  bouses  at  Brighton.  He 
also  kept  a  subscription  house  in  St.  James's- 
street  many  years,  the  history  of  which  would 
be  curious.     He  died  suddenly  in  1800. 

In  1787,  Lord  George  Gordon,  so  fatally  cele- 
brated for  his  fanatic  zeal  against  the  Catholics, 
which  caused  the  riots  in  1780,  took  fresh  alarm 
at  the  reported  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
a  Catholic  lady.  Being  at  this  time  under  prose- 
cution for  a  libel  on  the  Queen  of  France,  he  spoke 
on  his  trial  with  great  freedom  of  the  connection. 
Being  asked  what  particular  reason  he  had  to  desire 
the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Filzherbert's  testimony,  he 
replied  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  her 
at  Paris,  relative  to  some  intrigue  of  the  French 
and  British  courts,  which  he  wished  that  lady  to 
substantiate.  Before  bis  trial  he  called  at  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert's  house  to  serve  a  subpccna  on  her, 
but  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  servants. 
On  this  occasion  his  lordship  wrote  the  following 
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leltsr  toiMr.  Pitt,  which  was  delirered  to  htmoa 
hiBinty  to  the  House : — 

-Sim, 

^'Mr.  Walter  Smythe,  brother  to  Mrs. 
Fitdierbert,  came  to  my  house  in  Welbedc-street 
this  moming,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Acton»  and 
Mr.  Smythe  said  he  had  brought  Mr.  Acton  to  be 
fttwatt  whilst  he  informed  me^  that  he  would 
caE.tte  to  an  account  if  I  went  to  Mrs.  Fiti«^ 
heriMM*s  again,  or  wrote  to  her,  or  to  him,  or  toolL 
libefties-^with  their  names  in  public,  as-Mia* 
FUahadbert  was  very  much  alarmed  when  mj 
name-was  mentioned.  I  answered,  that  I  looked 
upon  this  as  a  threatening  visit ;  but  that  I  must 
yet  apply  to  Mrs.  Fitzberbert,  himself,  or  Sir 
Ctfnaby  Haggerstone  as  often  as  I  found  occasion, 
till  a  written  answer  was  sent  me  concerning  the 
proper  title  of  their  sister,  just  as  if  he  bad  not 
called  upon  me.  Some  other  conversation  passed 
Tespectiug  the  marriage;  but  this  was  the  sub- 
stance and  result  of  the  whole.  I  think  it  my 
doty  to  inform  you,  as  prime  minister,  of  this 
cireuflistance,  that  you  may  be  apprised  of,  and 
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communicate  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  over- 
bearing disposition  of  the  Papists. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedi^it  aji4  humble  servant, 
"  G.  Gordon. 
I   ff  4  a'cbci,  Friday,  Afaj*  4," 


4-t  the  latter  e&d  of  M^y  tht$  sanae  year,  the 
piinpe  Yf^s  attsck«cl  with  a  very  serious  illnesa. 
in  oqosequenc^  of  having  ^t^unk  ^ome  coolittg 
liquor  wh.il^  he^t^  with  ^a^cing.  Ue  was  in 
perfect  heatt^  on  the  course  at  Guildford,  diited 
in  towq,  and  v^iit  to  t^ie  Duchess  of  Gordoa'ti 
assembly,  whence  he  sent  word  that  he  should 
be  at  Lady  Gideon's  to  supper.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Lady  Gideoa's,  but  on  entering  the  house 
found  himself  so  suddenly  attacked  that  be  was 
unable  to  go  up  stairs,  and  returned  to  Carlton 
HouBQ  ill  a  sedan  chair.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
ooufioed  to  the  house  for  about  a  fortnight, 

The  prioce's  fondness  for  horse-racing,  and  hi« 
encouragemet^t  of  pugilistic  sports,  having  beea 


Ill 

a  few  particulars  oa  this  subject.  With  reipect 
to  boxing,  so  much  hoH  been  said  and  writtoa 
b«tb  ia  favor  and  coodemuatioa  of  the  practice, 
that  it  seeais  wholly  unnecessary,  aud  would  in 
truth  be  irrelevant,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  ia 
this  place.  If.  wbile  it  may  be  allowed  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Eogliah  practice  of  deciding  a 
dispute  ou  the  spot  by  a  boxing  match,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  stiletto  of  tbe  Italians,  the  knives 
«f  the  Dutch,  or  the  savage  practice  of  gouging 
of  tbe  Americans ;  it  in  with  some  shew  of  reasoa 
•nerted  on  the  other  hand,  that  prize-hghting  is  a 
disgraceful  and  barbarous  custom.  Still  the  prinae 
■hoold  not  be  too  severely  condemnedt  if,  iu  oon- 
■OD  with  many  others  of  tlie  highest  rank,  he  did 
■ot  see  it  in  the  name  light ;  especially  wbeu  it 
can  be  recorded  to  his  honor,  that  a  prize-hght 
haviDg  taken  place  at  Brighton  on  the  6bh  of 
August,  1788,  in  which  one  of  the  oumbataotf 
wu  killed  on  the  spot,  after  a  most  dreadful 
amflict,  his  Royal  Highness  declared  that  be 
Would  have  some  settlement  made  on  the  nearest 
niattOD  of  the  deceased,  atid  that  on  account  of 
lit  dreadful  example,  which  he  had  then  wic- 
k.2 
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nessed,  he  would  never  either  see  or  patronize 
another  stage-6ght. 

Among  the  other  sports  to  which  the  English 
nation  are  more  peculiarly  attached,  and  what 
may  in  some  degree  be  regarded  as  a  national 
sport,  is  the  amusement  of  horse-racing.  It  lias 
received  the  countenance  of  some  of  our  sove- 
reigns, particularly  of  Charles  II.;  and  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for  its  encou- 
ragement,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  favorable  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  At  the 
time  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  became  a  .sports- 
man, the  practice  of  keeping  race-horses  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  some  of  the  highest  cha- 
racters in  the  nation.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford  were  then  leading  men  of  the 
turf,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  first  distinction  and  respectability  afforded  it 
their  sanction. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  soon  after  attaining  his 
majority,  turned  his  attention  to  the  collection  of 
a  stud  of  running  horses;  and  as  he  pursued  his 
object  with  ardour,  he  soon  found  himself  master 
of  a  stud,  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  kingdom.    His 
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iMrees  were  seen  at  all  tbe  celebrated  race- 
courses; and  be  himseir  oneo  coodescended  to 
honor  Newmarket  and  other  places  of  sporting 
resort  with  his  presence. 

What  were  the  sums  the  prince  expended  od 
his  racing  establishment,  or  in  bona-fide  matches, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate.  With 
respect  to  the  sums  lost  in  betting,  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that,  like  most  other  gentlemen  of  the  turf, 
tbe  prince  experienced  his  share  of  the  vicisai- 
tudes  of  fortune,  and  sometimes  was  a  consider* 
able  gainer,  and  at  others  a  considerable  los^. 
General  report,  however,  made  him  a  very  great 
locer ;  but  there  was  probably  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  a  large  share  of  exaggeration. 

Could  any  certain  provision  be  made,  which 
would  effectually  secure  the  sport  of  horse* 
radng  from  the  suspicion  of  foul  play,  of  which 
(he  amateurs  so  frequently  accuse  each  other, 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  delightful  amuse- 
ment; but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  there  is 
no  sport  whatever,  which  is  liable  to  so  great  a 
variety  of  unfair  practices,  as  that  of  horse'raciag. 
Fflw  characters  of  eminence  have  distinguished 


Ihemselves  oa  the  tutf,  who  have  not  been  sus- 
pected, at  one  time  or  other,  of  these  unjustifiable 
artifice? ;  and  hence  the  graver  part  of  the  world 
have  been  disposed   to   regard    these    aportiDg 
meetings  w-ith  strong  marks  of  disapprobation. 
They-  have  divided  the  patrons  of  the  turf  inta 
»oly  two  descriptions  of  men,   fools   who  have 
money  to  lose,  and  knaves  who  devise  plans  to 
rob  them  of  it.   It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed 
that  the  lovers  of  the  turf  themselves  have  given 
some  countenance  to  these  sus{)iciaEt8.     Where 
large  sums  of  money  are  at  stake,  it  is  no  woodet 
that  suspicion  should  succeed  disapiwintment  in 
the  breasts  of  the  losers.     But  the    bad    cha- 
racter that  has  attached  to  these  sports  is  iwt 
80  much  to  be  imputed  to  the  real  nobility  and 
gentry  who  patronize  them,  as  to  a  lower  ctess 
of  persons,  who,  without  aoy  property  of  their 
own,  and  without  respectability  in  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life,  study  horse-racing:  as  a  profession. 
hi  which  their  sole  object  is  gain,  without  any 
scruple  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

It  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise,  if  the  noWe 
'and  the  great,  who  condescend  to  associate  with 


Ok  worthlesf  and  the  m«aa,  flboukt  tbey  escape 
the  contamination  of  sucb  inlerccAirsti,  often  ineai' 
suspicions  injorious  to  their  honor,  and  morufyiiig 
to  Ibeir  pride.  A«  a  remedy  for  these  disadvnt* 
t*|«0,  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf  re«olTed  to  iosti- 
tute  a  coart  of  their  own,  to  decide  ondisputer 
that  might  arise  among  them.  This  Iribtraat, 
which  has  become  celebrated  by  the  name  of  tht 
Jockey  Clab,  was  to  decide  without  appeal  all 
aoch  afiairs  as  were  in  its  cognizance.  The 
deferenoe  which  the  sporting  world  has  genetally 
^d  to  the  decisions  of  Ibis  body,  may  be  ascribed 
in  a  grtat  measure  to  the  judicious  regnfattioh,' 
by'  which,  when  any  question  is  referred  to  it>i 
those  membera  who  have  any  intereat  in  tM 
natter  are  excluded  from  the  deliberation,  aai 
Ifae  deciiuon  \n  left  to  sucb  as  are  free  fromalft 
■iljjMfnmcnlii  connected  with  it. 

in  the  antnitm  of  the  year  1791,  an  exttaordi*-' 
oary  aensation  was  excited  by  a  decision  of  tliir 
eourtv  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  doi^-' 
eatied^  artd  which  prored  so  offensive  to  trim  tbetf 
ha  ittolved  to  retire  from  the  turf.  On  the  20tlr 
afOetober.  the  prince's  horse,  Escape,  reckoned 


the  best  horse  on  the  turf,  was  beaten  at 
Newmarket  by  two  horses  of  very  inferior  repu- 
tation. The  odds,  which  were  before  very  high 
in  favor  of  Escape,  now  changed,  and  large  bets 
were  laid  that  he  would  lose  the  match  he  had  to 
run  the  next  day;  but  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  had  betted  against  him,  he  woq 
the  second  race.  In  consequence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  prince's  jockey,  Samuel  Chifney, 
who  rode  Escape  on  the  two  days,  was  suspected 
of  false  play,  and  the  affair  was  laid  before  the 
Jockey  Club.  The  result  was  unfavorable  to 
Chifney ;  and  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  informed  the 
prince,  that,  if  he  suffered  Chifney  to  ride  his 
horses,  no  gentleman  would  start  against  him. 
The  prince  replied,  that  if  Sir  Charles  or  any 
other  person  could  make  it  appear  that  Chifney 
had  acted  improperly,  he  would  never  speak  to 
him  again ;  but  that  otherwise  he  would  not 
sacrifice  him  to  any  person.  Chifney,  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  this  affair,  and  shortly  before 
his  death,  published  a  curious  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  Reviewing  the  matter  at  this  distance 
of  time,  it  seems  that  there  was  but  little  ground 
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tx  thm  mtpicioii  that  Chifiiey  had  ued  foul  play* 
The  prince  insisted  that  the  Jockey  Club  should 
enmine  him  in  the  strictest  manner,  and  directed 
him  to  make  affidavits,  which  he  expressed  his 
perfect  readiness  to  do,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
actiona  of  the  two  days.  From  these,  it  appeared 
he  had  no  bets  at  all  depending  on  the  first  day's 
raoe^  and  only  twenty  guineas  on  the  second. 
As  fw  the  prince  himself,  he  had  no  bets  the  first, 
and  oriy  four  hundred  guineas  the  second ;  and 
it  wonld  be  quite  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  he 
ebold  be  guilty  of  conspiring  with  his  servant,  in 
order  to  gain  so  paltry  an  advantage.    The  pro- 
bability is,  that  some  persons  wished  to  get  the 
prince  away,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his 
horses ;  and  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Vernon  had 
nid,  that  "  the  prince  having  the  best  horses  and 
the  best  jockies,  it  was  better  he  should  be  off 
the  turf.''    That  the  prince  chose  to  retire  from 
Newmarket  rather  than  submit  to  the  injurious 
isquisirion   of  dismissing  his  servant,    without 
sufficient  proof  of  his  having  deserved  such  a 
panishment,  was  more  worthy  of  praise  than 
censure.    He  thought  that  Chifney  had  been  ill 


used,  and  allowed  him  nn  annuity  of  two  hundred 
guineas.  Chifney  relates  in  his  pamphlet,  that 
in  1802,  at  the  time  of  the  Brighton  and  Lewes 
races,  as  the  prince  was  walking  on  the  Steyne 
with  a  gentleman,  he  approached,  and  told  his 
Royal  Highness  that  they  cried  out  very  much  for 
Itiin  at  Newmarket;  to  which  the  prince  replied, 
"Sam  Chifney,  there  has  never  been  a  proper 
apology  made;  they  used  me  and  you  very  ill; 
they  are  bad  people.  I'll  not  set  foot  on  the 
gFoand  naore." 

Thus  terminated  the  prince's  connection  vritb 
Newmarket. 

In  October,  1789,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  arrived 
on  another  visit  to  England,  a  house  having  beeo' 
previously  taken  for  him,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several 
ooblemen  of  the  6rst  rank.  The  duke  had  in  the 
preceding  week  addressed  a  letter  to  the  National 
Assembly,  requesting  a  passport  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  stating  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  His  Majje-sty  to  transact  important  business  in 
England,  The  letter  enclosed  a  certificate  from 
the  Count  de  Montmorrin,  minister  for  foreign 
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tfain.  that  soch  a  commission  was  actually  pre- 
paring  for  the  duke  in  his  office.  The  passport 
was  granted,  though  some  surprise  waaexprcMed 
«t  tbs  appUcatioa. 

The  duke  left  Paris  the  same  day  for  Boulogiw ; 
bat  jnst  as  be  vras  going  to  embark,  be  was 
ftc«gnised  by  a  number  of  fish-women,  who 
would  not  suffer  him  to  go  on  board  the  vessel, 
bat  obliged  him  to  return  to  hia  boteI>  where  tbey 
plaoed  a  guard  of  the  town  mihtia  over  him,  with 
orders  to  keep  him  in  close  custody  till  the 
ntam  of  a  deputation  which  they  sent  to  PariB, 
to  inform  the  National  Assembly-  of  this  event. 
The  duke  was  relieved  from  his  coafinemcnt  on 
the  return  of  the  expre&s  from  Paris.  The 
magistrates  of  Boulogne  apologised  for  the  iafeciu- 
{tenmce  of  the  mob ;  they  themselves  having  been 
pevfectfy  satisBed  with  the  passport  that  he  hoi 
iftewD.  Previously  to  the  duke's  departure  from 
Paris,  be  presented  the  National  Assembly  with 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  livres,  supposed  to  b« 
ftfQurth  pert  of  his  annual  revenue,  foi  which  be 
was  publicly  thanked  by  M.  Necker  in  the  name 


of  the  King,  aud  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

In  November,  this  year,  a  Dr.  Withers  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £50,  and  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years,  himself  in 
£500,  and  two  sureties  in  £100  each,  for  a  libel 
on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  defence  made  by  the 
doctor,  who  acknowledged  the  pamphlet,  was 
that  he  did  not  know  that  truth  was  a  libel. 
A  printer,  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
sentenced  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to  a  fine 
of  £50,  a  year's  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour,  and  to  give  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1790,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  that  unhappy  spendthrift.  Lord 
Barrymore,  at  Wargrave.  His  Royal  Highness 
staid  three  days  there,  and  was  entertained  with 
plays  and  a  masked  ball.  One  of  the  coachmen, 
however,  was  killed  by  driving  against  a  post, 
and  pitching  upon  his  head.  Private  theatricals 
were  then  quite  the  rage;  and  many  of  the  nobi- 
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Kty  and  gentry  took  the  lead  in  this  tpeciee  of 
tmufement. 

On  the  14th,  Prince  Edward  (the  late  Duke  of 
Kcst)  trriTed  rery  unexpectedly  from  Geneva ; 
ind  having  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Carltoa 
Home,  the  Prince  of  Wales  immediately  went  to. 
Neiot'a  Hotel,  and  brought  him  with  him  to 
Carlton  House.  The  young  prince,  it  seems,  had 
setomed  home  without  permission,  which  gave 
gvealoffence  to  their  Majesties,  whose  displeasure 
ooold  only  be  appeased  by  the  prince's  departure 
to  join  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar,  for  which  garri* 
son  be  set  oat  on  the  29th. 

On  the  16th,  his  Royal  Highness  gave  a  splen- 
did ball  to  about  two  hundred  of  the  nobility  of 
both  sexes,  at  Carlton  House.  This  was  rather 
t  private  entertainment  than  a  gala,  being  chiefly 
to  do  honor  to  the  Princess  Gallitzin,  who  bad 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  English  country 
dances.  At  this  entertainment  gaming  ran  high, 
and ''  honest  Jack  Payne''  won  a  thousand  guineas 
at  faro.  Most  of  the  foreigners  of  distinction  then 
in  London  were  present ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
bad  left  town  for  Newmarket. 


In  this  year  (1790)  there  were  do  less  than  two 
prosecutions  against  the  Times,  for  libels  on  the 
royal  family.  The  6ret  was  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  charging  them  with 
having  so  demeaned  themselves  as  to  incur  the 
just  displeasure  of  His  Majesty.  The  secood 
was  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  asserting  that  be 
had  returned  from  his  station  without  authority. 
For  the  first.  Waiters,  the  printer,  was  fined 
£100,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  iraprisooment. 
For  the  second,  he  was  only  fined  £100.  At  the 
intercession  of  the  prince,  Walters  received  His 
Majesty's  pardon,  and  obtained  his  liberty,  in 
March,  1791,  after  some  months'  imprisonment. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  this  year,  the  prince 
had  his  first  stale  levee  at  Carlton  House,  which 
W88  more  numerously  attended  than  that  of 
St.  James's,  and  in  some  respects  more  splendid ; 
but  the  absence  of  the  female  nobility  was  a  great 
drawback. 

At  the  ball  at  St.  James's  in  honor  of  His 
Majesty's  birthday,  on  the  18th  of  January^  a 
most  daring  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  drawing-room.     While  he  was 
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iilkHif  to  tbe  Kuig,  lie  felt  a  leven  pull  at 
hm  awQid,  and  oo  looking  round,  pcfceiirad 
Ikaft  the  diaaiond  guard  waa  broken  off,  and 
Miq^apded  only  by  a  small  piece  of  wire,  whieh, 
ftom  ita  elasticity,  did  not  break.  The  penea 
wham  the  prince  tuapected  to  hafe  made  thia 
ktiA  attiMPpt,  bad  quite  tbe  appearance  of  a  man 
fffiiahio*.  The  diamonds  on  tbe  part  thus  impo* 
dently  attempted  to  be  ttolM,  were  wwth  £30Q0l 

la  V ateh  tbe  same  year,  tbe  prince  caused 
ft  flmiMdevable  part  of  his  stud  to  he  sold,  whieh 
imdiMNid  about  £4ooo. 

Tl|9  prince,  during  the  two  oir  three  sycoeeding 
yem^  spent  hia  time  chiefly  at  Carlton  Houae 
lud  Brighton,  without  at  all  interfering  in  the 
deeply  iuterestiag  political  questions  which  at 
tht^  period  agitated  the  country.  His  sentiments 
weie  probably  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  old 
lefindf »  most  of  whom  still  remained  in  opposi* 
tieu;  but  both  parties  had  probably  Learned  by 
ttipctrienceii  that  tbe  support  of  the  heir-appaient 
%Tatted  little  against  the  measurea  of  tbe  governr 
Sient,  8md  could  only  tend  to  promote  misunder- 
Han^Higf  between  tbe  prince  and  his  father,,  and 
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on  that  account  to  render  bis  Royal  Highness'ii 

liriends  still  more  obnoxious   to  the  Boverei^. 

•Jnhappily,  though  living  thus  apart  from  public 

Sifairs,  and  able  to  regulate  his  private  concerns 

I  ihs  might  have  been  the  most  conducive  to   his 

^  lown  comfort  as  well  as  credit,  and  conforraably 

to  the  pledges  he  had  given  that  no  new  debts 

[  «hould  be  contracted,   he  entered   into   all  rtie 

•xpensive  amusements  of  former  years.  "*** 

He  maintained  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitihe^* 

fcert,  and  was  said  to  have  contracted  an  intimate 

•  Kcquaintance  with  Lady  Jersey.   Though  his  debts 

,  had  been  paid,  his  establishment  increased,  his 

,  Income  augmented,  and  his  palace  completed,  he 

Was  so  far  from  confining  his  expenditure  within 

[,tte  limits  of  his  income,  that  he  contracted  fresh 

I  Hebts   to   an  enormous  amount.     His  creditors 

:ain  became  clamorous ;  the  usual  conduct  of 

L  his  intimate  friends  did  not  improve,   and  the 

public  journals  but  too  often  related  adventures 

and  occurrences  equally  ignoble  and  humiliating. 

His  Majesty,  whose  virtuous  and  simple  habits 

naturally  rendered  him  averse  to  profligacy  and 

empty  splendor,  could  not  but  be  deeply  affected 


^  wh&t  he  saw  and  what  he  beard,  and  at  leng:th 
^Knight  of  ioduciDg  the  prince  to  enter  into  the 
ftarriage  state.  This  His  Mnjc^ty  had  the  more 
m  to  wish,  as  the  Duke  of  York,  who  bad 
id,  in  October,  1791,  the  Princess  Royal  «f 
V^ussia,  had  oo  children ;  and  none  of  the  other 
of  the  King  were  married.  His  Majesty, 
treforc,  frequently  intimated  his  wishes  on  thii 
•abject  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  far  from  being 
ifriendly  to  the  measure,  and  mnde  objections  to 
Ipdkich  the  monarch,  who  did  not  like  contradic- 
4tkm  in  bis  domestic  aflairs,  would  not  listen,  so 
ffaat  the  minister  of  course  yielded,  and  left  it 
frtu>lly  to  His  Majesty  to  manage  this  important 


'r  It  cannot  be  thought  extraordinary  that  the 
frevious  habits  of  the  prince  rendered  him  averse 
(Id  entering  into  the  state  of  marriage.  He  wIm 
i^td  so  long  ruled  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  most 
beaatifuland  accomplished  of  his  countrywomen, 
was  not  likely  to  bring  his  mind  to  enjoy,  or  ereo 
lo  endure,  the  restrictions  of  matrimonial  lifis. 
Besides,  bis  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was 


ft  very  serious  obstacle.  Not  only  was  the  prince 
realjy  attached  to  her,  but  it  might  be  presumed 
<tfaat  she  would  exert  her  influence  to  deter  him 
£roin  marriage,  since  her  dignity,  fortune,  rank, 
and  happiness,  must  materially  suffer  by  such  an 
■rraagement.  She  therefore  canuot  be  blamed 
ibr  her  endeavours  to  divert  the  prince  from  aoj 

[  juch  plan.      But  it  roust  not  be  omitted,  that 
'^ter  the  prince  was  actually  married,  she  con> 

I  ilucted  herself  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  PrinceBs 
'  Wales  was  used  to  speak  of  her  in  friendly 
.terms.  She  did  not  endeavour  longer  to  exercise 
her  influence  over  the  prince ;  and  although  the 
jcoDnectioQ  between  them  was  subsequently 
renewed,  it  was  by  his  desire,  and  not  at  her 

I  fequesU 

It  is  probable  that  the  prince,  whose  professed 
Admiration  of  the  fair  sex  in  general  was  a  bar  to 
his  entering  into  an  indissoluble  engagement  with 
an  individual,  would  not  have  consented  to  such 

I  %  step,  had  he  not  unhappily  contracted  such  a 
1  of  debts,  that  he  found  himself  under  the 

I  MM omrity  of  applying  to  the  King  and  to  Mr.  Ku 
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§ot  assistancfi.  It  u  certain  that  lie  was  infonned 
Hwre  wu  no  alternative  but  marriage,  to  which 
tt  at  tenpth  auented,  on  an  uo^lerstandinfj  that 
tf  his  debts  should  be  paid. 

When  the  idea  of  engaging  the  prince  to  marry 
^ras  made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  royal 
kmily,  the  chief  point  was  the  choice  of  the 
person  who  was  to  be  the  future  Queen  of  these 
kbgdoms;  and  it  seemed  natural  to  think,  that 

eodearour  would  be  made  to  find,  if  posuble, 
iSbme  princess  not  only  unexceptionable  in  rank 
character,  but  endowed  with  personal  attrefr- 
flona  and  accomplishments;  qualified  to  obtain 
love  and  esteem  of  her  royal  consort.    There 

every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Queen  had  pre- 
tiously  proposed  a  niece  of  her  own,  to  whom  it 

ims  no  possible  objection  could  have  been  made, 
lAe  being  no  other  than  the  most  beautiful  and  ac- 
iomplisbed  Louisa,  Princess  of  Mecklenburg.  aJleik 
Itoards  the  heroic  and  lamented  Queen  of  Prussia. 

any  woman  could  have  fixed  the  affections  of 
ttcb  a  prince  as  his  Royal  Highness  then  was,  it 
BHght  have  been  hoped,  that  tfaathighly-gifted  prin- 
cess would  have  achieved  so  dcj^irable  an  object- 


But  tbe  King  had  resolved  that  the  honor  of  tliis 
alliance  should  be  given  to  his  own  niece,  the 
Princess  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  duchess  was  the 
Princess  Augusta,  His  Majesty's  sister.  The 
Xing' seems  to  have  formed  this  plan  some  time 
previous  to  its  being  formally  proposed.  He  had 
made  it  a  matter  of  family  conversation  and  cor- 
respondence, and  in  two  letters  to  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  had  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  appears  to  be  indisputable,  that  the 
duchess  had,  io  consequence,  conceived  it  to  be 
possible  that  her  daughter  might  be  selected  as 
the  consort  of  the  future  King  of  England,  and 
actually  expressed  her  hopes  to  that  effect,  to  a 
lady  of  her  court.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
reasonable  objections  might  have  been  made  to 
an  alliance  between  individuals  so  nearly  related, 
and  who  had  not  possessed  any  opportunities  of 
personal  acquaintance. 

The  preliminary  objection  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  invariably  made,  when  marriage  was 
recommended  to  him,  now  appearing  to  the  King 
to  be  removed,  HisMajesty's  soliciwde  to.,see  the 
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prince  settled  increased;  he  confidently  lioped 
tiAt  tbe  ties  of  domestic  life  woilld  withdraw  hin 
from  ^faiif  constant  intercourse  with  society  of 
^^dv,  as  a  father  and  sovereign,  he  could  not 
approve,  and  would  wean  him  from  those  pemi- 
ddtn  habits  of  lavish  expenditure,  which  were  the 
ftmndation  of  all  his  mortifying  pecuniary  embar* 
rsismtets;  he  therefore  requested  the  prince 
fibf  consent  to  a  union  with  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick. 

'"'The'  requisition  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  resources  of  the  prince  were  entirely  es- 
hattstad-*-when  his  creditors  grew  importimate*^ 
when  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  some 
debts  of  honor — and  when,  therefore,  the  pros- 
pect of  relief,  even  at  any  sacrifice,  appeared 
desirable.  The  portrait  of  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick,  which  had  been  shown  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  represented  a  woman  of  by  no  means 
a  disagreeable  appearance;  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  seen  her  at  her  father's  court,  reported 
fiivbrably  of  her ;  and  the  promise  of  the  King, 
in  writing/ that  on  the  marriage  of  the  prince, 
bis  debts    should    be   discharged,    bis   income 


increased,  and  the  favor  of -bis  father  augmented 

and  secured,  additionally  operated  on  his  mind 
ill  favor  of  the  connection.  He  consulted  some 
<rf  his  confidential  friends,  who  advised  him  to 
give  his  consent,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Matters  having  been  brought  to  this  point,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1794,  after  many 
•previous  intimations  on  the  subject,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  received  from  His  Majesty  King 
George  HI.  formal  proposals  for  a  marrii^ 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princets 
Caroline.  On  this  receipt,  the  duke  immediately 
consulted  his  daughter,  and  her  mother  did  not 
strive  to  conceal  her  happiness  and  delight.  The 
princess  received  the  intelligence  with  composure 
amounting  to  indifference.  That  the  proposed 
union  was  one  by  which  her  family  would  be 
elevated,  and  by  which  her  own  happiness  might 
be  improved,  she  admitted;  but  her  heart  was,  of 
course,  unmoved  by  the  prospect.  Her  consent 
she  did  not  withhold,  because,  although  she  had 
heard  of  the  follies  of  the  prince,  she  had  also 
heard  of  his  virtues ;  and  his  generosity  and  sen- 
sibility had  been  greatly  extolled.    Yet  here  it 
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i  admiUed,  that  the  prioceM  neither  did, 
DT  could  love  her  future  husband.     Her  afiec- 
ons  had  been  fixed  on  a  young  German  prince, 
t  whom  she  could  not  give  her  hand.    The  pre- 
cise state  of  her  mind  cannot  be  better  explained 
I  ihan  in  her  own  words. 

ft^iiln  a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  dated  28th  No- 

^mber,  1794,  »he  thus  expressed  herself: — "You 

are  aware,  my  friend,  of  my  destiny.     I  am  about 

p  jMering  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  my  fimt* 

sin,  George  Prince  of  Wales.    His  generosity 

IfTegwd,  and  his  letters  bespeak  a  mind  well  cuU 

llirated  and  refined.     My  uncle  is  a  good  man, 

1 1  love  him  very  much,  but  I  feel  that  I  shall 

pver  be  inexpressibly  happy.     Estranged  from 

pty  connections,  my  associations,  my  friends,  all 

lat  I  hold  dear  and  valuable,  1  am  about  enter- 

[  on  a  permanent  connection.     I  fear  for  the 

tonsequences.     Yet   1  esteem  and   respect  my 

'  f&tende<l  husband,  and  1  hope  for  great  kindness 

wd  attention.     But,  ah  me!     !  say  sometimes,  I 

^(^annot  now  love  him  with  ardor,  1  am  indifferent 
llp  my  marriage,  but  not  averse  to 'it;  I  think  I 
-dull  be  happy,  but  I  fear  my  joy  will  not  be 


enthusiastic.  The  man  of  my  chtHce  I  am  de- 
barred from  possessing,  and  I  resign  myself  to  my 
destiny.  I  am  attentively  studying  the  English 
language;  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  but  I  wish  to 
speak  it  with  fluency.  I  shall  strive  to  render  my 
husband  happy,  and  to  interest  him  in  my  favor, 
since  the  Fates  will  have  it  that  1  am  to  be  Prin- 
cess of  Wales." 

This  letter  was  written  in  German,  and  was 
addressed  to  a  German  lady,  residing  for  a  short 
time  in  England. 

According  to  the  determination  expressed  in 
the  letter,  an  extract  from  which  has  just  been 
inserted,  the  princess  devoted  a  great  part  of  her 
time,  prior  to  quitting  her  native  country,  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  Her  success  was  rapid  and 
complete.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  her  arrival, 
complimented  her  on  the  fluency  and  propriety 
with  which  she  spoke  it,  and  "  declared  on  his 
honor,  that  no  Englishwoman  could  possibly 
excel  her." 

The  first  official  intimation  of  the  intended 
marriage  was  conveyed  to  the  public  in  the  speech 
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wfaicfa  His  Majesty  delivered  on  the  SOtfa  of 
December,  17d4,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  ttie  following 
mniner: — "I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
BBDODnciDg  to  you  the  happy  event  of  the  concla- 
sioo  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  of  my  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  the  Princess  Caroline,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  :  the  constant  proofs 
of  year  affection  for  my  person  and  family  per- 
suade me,  that  you  will  participate  in  the  senti- 
ments I  feel  on  an  occasion  bo  interesting  to  my 
domestic  happiness ;  and  that  you  will  enable  me 
to  make  provision  for  such  an  establishment  as 

-  yoQ  may  think  suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity 

«of  the    heir-apparent    to    the   crown    of   these 

oldngdoois. 

1-  la  their  address  to  His  Majesty,  the  Com- 
mons replied,  "We  cannot  sufficiently  express 
the  satisfaction  which  all  Your  Majesty's  subjects 
derive,  from  the  auspicious  event  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Princess 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ; 
aad  participating  warmly  in  the  sentiments  which 


Your  Majesty  must  feel,  on  an  occasioD  not 
less  connected  with  the  interests  of  your  people 
than  with  the  domestic  happiness  of  Your 
Majesty,  we  shall  cheerfully  proceed  to  enable 
Your  Majesty  to  make  provision  for  an  establish- 
ment suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms." 

Od  the  30th  December,  1794,  her  Serene  High- 
ness left  the  court  of  Brunswick,  attended  by  her 
mother  end  a  splendid  aud  namerous  retinue. 
The  acclamations  of  the  populace  followed  her  for 
several  miles  on  her  route.  When  they  arrived 
at  Poina,  the  duchess  was  somewhat  indisposed, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  delay  the  journey;  but 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1795,  they  reached  Osna- 
burg,  where  they  were  met  by  a  messenger  from 
Lord  St.  Helens,  announcing  that  in  consequence 
of  the  war  which  then  existed  in  Germany,  the 
squadron  which  was  destined  to  convey  her  to 
England,  bad  returned ;  and  advising  her  to  vary 
her  intention  of  entering  Holland.  She  had  been 
invited  to  Hanover  by  the  regency,  and  the 
bishop's  palace  was  prepared  for  her  reception. 
She  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained  there 
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I  Ik  sereral  weeks.  She  then  proceeded,  acconi* 
panied  by  hersuite,  to  CuxbaveD,  for  the  purpose 
sf  embarking  for  the  place  of  her  destioation. 
During  the  period  which  el^sed  from  the  time 
of  her  leaving  Brunswick,  to  that  of  quitting 
Caxbaven,  she  yet  farther  studied  the  English 
hognage — read  many  hours  erery  day — made 
Boany  inquiries  as  to  English  manners  and  cus- 
loma — and  appeared  particularly  anxious  to  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  over  whom  she  might  one  day  be 
Mied  to  reign. 

1  At  Jeagtb,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1706,  she 
embarked  in  the  Jupiter,  Commodore  Payne. 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  embarked 
in  the  same  ship;  and  Major  Ueetlop,  Colonel 
Rtclordson,  and  Mr.  Ross,  in  the  Phaeton  frigate. 
Mrs.  Aston  and  Mrs.  St.  Leger.  who  had  been 
tent  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  meet  her.  also 
accompanied  her.  Lady  Jersey,  who  had  also 
been  directed  to  embark  from  Rochester,  returned 
%a  London  with  the  excuse  of  being  unwell,  and 
stated  her  inability  to  proceed.    On  the  2dth  of 
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March,  1795,  the  vessels  weighed  anchor  from 
Cuxhavea,  with  a  fair  wind  at  E.  N.  E.  which 
continued  for  three  days,  when  a  thick  fog;  came 
on.  They  were  then  only  six  leagues  from  Yar- 
mouth, but  as  it  was  dangerous  to  draw  nearer 
the  coast,  the  ships  dropped  anchor.  in  this 
situation  they  lay  through  the  whole  of  Thursday. 
The  princess  had  hitherto  been  extremely  well, 
had  walked  the  quarter  deck  every  day,  and  was 
uncommonly  cheerful ;  but  the  fog,  and  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  at  anchor,  disturbed  her 
health.  On  Friday,  April  4th,  the  morning  was 
uncommonly  fine;  and,  at  four  o'clock,  the  Jupiter 
made  the  signal  to  get  under  weigh.  The  fleet 
went  under  an  easy  sail,  came  olf  Harwich  about 
noon,  and  passed  through  the  Swin,  to  enter  the 
Thames.  About  two,  a  very  thick  fog  came  on, 
which  obliged  the  commodore  to  drop  anchor. 
At  four,  the  fog  dispersed,  and  the  signal  being 
made  to  unmoor,  the  fleet  again  got  under  weigh, 
and  about  six  o'clock  dropped  anchor  at  the 
Nore;  being  saluted  from  the  Sandwich  guard-ship 
stationed  there. 
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.T  JUniM  i^'cbok  OD  Satmdmy  morning,  4th  «r 
kfdX^  the  ships  got  under  weigh,  the  tide  senring; 
saddmlt JKKMi  the  Japiter mnchored  oS Omves* 
mtU  Tim  frinoess  slept  cm  board  thatvigbt; 
;  jOn^miday  momin^  as  soon  as  the  tide  semdj 
hatiSflrene  Highness,  accompanied  by  Mn.  Hw- 
ceiitt»^  Jjtf rd  Malmeabury,  Commodole  Paynnet 
linii  Astont  and  Mrs.  St  Leger,  disembarked 
b^m  the  Jupiter^  and  went  on  board  one  of  th# 
m|>l  yachts;  and,  after  twelre  o*clock,  landed  at 
ft»e»wch  Hospital.  The  princess  was  received 
bfr/Sicrfii^  Paliser,  the  governor,  and  other 
4ftefC%  who  condncted  her  to  the  govemov^s 
lyonie.  Lady  Jersey  did  not  arriTO  at  the  gover. 
nor'a  till  an  hour  after  the  princess  had  landed : 
snd  soon  after  they  both  retired  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  the  dress  of  the  princess  was  changed, 
for  one  which  was  brought  from  town  by  the 
Countess  of  Jersey. 

it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  bustle  occa- 
sioned at  Greenwich  by  the  arrival  of  the  princess. 
The  congregation  in  the  Hospital  chapel  left  it  be* 
fore  service  was  half  over.    The  satisfaction  of  the 


people  was  expressed  by  unbounded  acclama- 
tions. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock,  her  Serene  Highness 
lefl  tbe  governor's  bouse,  and  got  into  one  of  tbe 
King's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses.  In  this 
coach  were  also  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Lady  Jersey. 
Another  of  His  Majesty's  coaches  and  six  pre- 
ceded it,  in  which  were  Mrs.  Harvey  Aston,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  Lord  Clermont,  and  Colonel  Gre- 
ville.  In  a  third  coach  with  four  horses,  were  two 
female  servants,  whom  the  princess  brought  from 
Germany,  and  who  were  her  only  German  atten- 
dants from  that  country.  The  princess's  carria^ 
was  escorted  on  each  side  by  a  party  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  own  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Edward  Somerset.  Besides  tliis 
escort,  the  road  was  lined  at  small  distances  by 
troops  of  the  heavy  dragoons,  who  were  stationed 
from  Greenwich  all  the  way  to  the  Horse-Guards. 

Westminster- bridge,  and  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  park  and  the  palace,  were  crowded  with 
spectators  and  carriages;  but  the  greatest  order 
was  preserved.    The  people  cheered  the  princess 
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with}  iaiA^exfremmmB  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  » 
return  she  rery  graciously  bowed  and  smiled  as 
•he  Raited  theai.  Both  the  carriage  windows 
ilHci^-down* 

At^hree  o'elock,  her  Serene  Highness  alighted 
aft'Si»  James^s^  and  was  introduced  into  the  apart* 
nifiitftpr^fwred  for  her  reception,  which  lookinM 
CSefdand-fow. 

^  4ftir  a  short  tune,  the  princess  appeared  at  tha 
WR[fdows»  which  were  thrown  ap.  The  people 
hmpaedliert  and  she  curtsied;  this  continued  some 
lanotes/  until  the  prince  arrired  firom  Gailtoii 


M<  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  the  prince  and 
princess  sat  down  to  dinner.  After  dinner,  the 
people  continuing  to  huzza  before  the  palace,  his 
Eoyal  Highness  appeared  at  the  window,  and 
dianked  them  for  this  mark  of  their  loyalty  and 
attention  to  the  princess ;  but  he  hoped  they 
woald  excuse  her  appearance  then,  as  it  might 
giro  her  cold.  This  completely  satisfied  the 
crowd,  who  gave  the  prince  three  cheers. 

After  dinner,  the  prince  and  princess  were 
visited  by  the  King,  Queen,  and  princesses,  Duke 
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of  Clarence,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Prince  William 
and  Princess  Sophia,  and  continued  with  them 
for  three  hours.  The  King  was  particularly  affa- 
ble and  kind  to  his  intended  daughter,  but  the 
Queen  evinced  little  pleasure,  made  but  few  in- 
quiries, and  manifested  much  less  satisfaction 
than  was  shewn  by  the  King.  The  prince  was 
not  only  polite  and  affable  to  the  princess,  but 
paid  her  many  compliments;  expressed  his  hap- 
piness and  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  a  union 
with  her,  and  his  surprise  at  the  fluency  with 
which  she  conversed  in  English. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  populace  bad  become 
rather  loud  in  their  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  before  the  princess's  apartments  in 
Cieveland-row,  her  Serene  Highness,  in  a  voice 
replete  with  melody  and  delicacy  of  tone,  thus 
addressed  them  from  the  palace  window: — "  Be- 
lieve me,  I  feel  very  happy  and  delighted  to  see 
the  good  and  brave  English  people —the  best 
nation  upon  earth."  At  eleven  o'clock  the  prince 
retired,  and  the  princess  was  then  left  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Aston. 

CoDsideriag  the  intimate  connection  which  was 
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ge&erally  asserted  to  exist  between  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Lady  Jersey,  the  choice  of  her  lady* 
shfp  as  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  princess 
uliist  be  allowed  to  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  a 
most  injudicious  step,  if  not  a  direct  affront  to 
^e  iroyal  consort;  and  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  unhappy  differences  which 
id  soon  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  royal 
cotiple,  and  disappointed  the  fond  expectations  of 
tne  nation,  originated  in  the  artful  intrigues  of  an 
ambitimis  and  jealous  woman. 

Lady  Jersey,  who  had  been  present  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  interview  between  the  prince 
and  princess,  and  had  remarked,  with  a  feeling  of 
(Hspleasure,  the  attentions  which  the  prince  paid 
to  tiis  intended  consort,  seems  to  have  resolved  to 
avsul  herself  of  the  time  that  would  elapse  before 
a  second  interview,  to  prejudice  the  prince  against 
her  royal  mistress.  The  princess,  it  is  said,  had 
incautiously  avowed  to  Lady  Jersey  her  previous 
attachment  to  a  German  prince,  but  probably  not 
in  such  strong  terms  as  her  ladyship  represented; 
however,  on  the  succeeding  day.  Lady  Jersey 
the  prince  of  this  previous  attachment 
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pwned  by  the  princess,  with  whose  person  and 
manners  she  also  found  much  fault. 

On  the  next  day,  therefore,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  St.  James's,  he  was  cool  and  reserved 
in  his  manners,  and  manifested,  if  not  an  aversion  to 
the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  at  least  a  considerable 
alteration  in  his  behaviour.  Queen  Charlotte  has 
been  accused  of  being  the  individual  who  effected, 
or  contributed  to  effect,  this  alteration;  but  it 
seems  much  more  rational  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
intrigues  of  a  rival,  than  to  a  princess  whose  con- 
duct,-in  every  part  of  her  life,  places  her  far 
above  any  such  suspicion. 

At  length  the  day  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  arrived,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April,  in  the  chapel 
royal,  St.  James's,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  processions,  to  and  from  the  chapel, 
were  in  the  following  order ; 

THE  PROCESSION  OP  THE  BRIDa 

Drums  nnd  Trnmpets. 

Kettle  Drums. 

S«rgeBnl  Trumpeter. 

Master  of  the  Ceremome«. 


Thm  Bride*!  SentleiiiMi  Uiber,  between  the  two  Senior 

Heralds. 

Hit  M^je8ty'•  Vice-Chamberlain. 

Hit  M^|esty'•  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  Bride 

In  Jker  nuptial  habit,  with  a  coronet,  led  by  hit  Royal 

Highnett  the  Dake  of  Clarence,  her  train 

iNMiie  by  few  nnmarried  danghtera 

of  Dakei  and  Bvk,  tIs. 

Lady  Mary  Oabome,  Lady  Charlotte  Spencer, 

Lady  Caroline  Villers,    Lady  Charlotte  Legge: 

And  her  Highnesa  waa  attended  by  the  ladies  of  her 

hoasehold. 

On  entering  the  chapel,  her  Highneas  was  con- 
ducted to  the  seat  prepared  for  her,  near  Her 
Majesty's  chair  of  state.  The  roaster  of  the  cere- 
monies, with  the  gentleman  usher,  retired  to  the 
places  assigned  them. 

The  lord  chamberlain,  and  vice-chamberlain, 
with  a  herald,  returned  to  attend  the  bridegroom ; 
the  senior  herald  remaining  in  the  chapel,  to  con- 
duct the  several  persons  to  their  respective 
places. 

THE  BRIDEGROOM'S  PROCESSION, 

In  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  bride,  with  the 

m2 
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^dditioD  of  the  officers  of  his  Royal  Higbsess^s 
household. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
In  his  Collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  supported  by 

two  nnmarried  Dnkes,  viz. 

Dnke  of  Bedford,  Dnke  of  Roxburgh: 

•    »  .    ■       ■ » 

And  his  Royal  Highness  being  conducted  to  his 
seat  in  the  chapel,,  the  lord  chamberlain,  vice- 
chamberiain,  and  two  heralds^  returned  to  attend 
His  Majesty. 

THEIR  MAJESTIES'  PROCESSION. 

Drums  and  Trumpets,  as  before. 

Knight  Marshal. 

Pursuivants. 

Heralds. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Two  married  Dukes,  viz. 

Duke  of  Leeds,  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 

Provincial  King  of  Arms. 

Sergeants  r  Lord  Privy  Seal,  i  Sergeants 

at  Arms.  C   Lord  President  of  the  Council.  )  at  Arms. 

Archbishop  of  York. 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 
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Archbiibop  of  Canterbury. 
Garter  Principal  King  at  Arms,  with  hit  sceptre,  between 

two  Gentlemen  XTsbers. 

The  Earl  Marshal,  with  his  staff. 

Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  vis. 

Prince  William. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester. 

Hu  Royal  Highness  flie  Dnke  of  Tork. 

Sword  of  State, 

Bone  by  the   Dnke  of   Portland,  between  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  and  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 

His  M^jesty, 
In  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Gkurter. 

Captain  of  the     r  Colonel  of  the  <^     Captain  of  the 
Teomeaofthe    c      Life  Guards      I     Band  of  Gentle- 
Guards.  V      in  Waiting.     J     men  Pensioners. 

The  Lord  of  the  Bed-chamber  in  Waiting. 

Master  of  the  Robes. 

Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber. 

Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  Qaeen. 

Her  Majesty, 

Between  the  Queen's  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Queen's 

Master  of  the  Horse. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princess  Royal, 
Princess  Augusta  Sophia, 
Princess  Elisabeth, 
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Priacesa  Harjr, 
Prmcess  Sophia, 
Priticesa  Amelia. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York, 
Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
Supported  severally  by  their  Gentlemen  Ushers. 
The  Ladies  of  Her  Majesty's  Bed-chamber. 
Miuds  of  Honor. 
Women  of  Her  Majesty's  Bed-chamber. 

Upon  enteriDg  the  chapel,  the  several  persons 
in  the  procession  were  conducted  to  the  places 
appointed  for  them.  Their  Majesties  went  to 
their  chairs  on  the  haut  pas,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  their  seats,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  to  those  prepared  for  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  service,  their 
Majesties  retired  to  their  chairs  of  state  under 
the  canopy,  while  the  anthem  was  perfonning. 
The  procession  afterwards  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 


Drums  and  Trumpets,  as  before. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

The  Princess's  Gentleman  Usher,  between  two  Heralds. 

OfBcers  of  tile  Prince's  Household. 
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His  Royal  Highness  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  feeding 

the  Bride, 

And  supported  by  two  married  Dokes,  m. 

Duke  of  Beanfort,  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  Ladies  of  Her  Royal  Highnesses  Hoosehold. 

The  procession,  at  the  return,  filed  off  in  the 
privy  chamber.  Their  Majesties,  the  bridegroom 
and  bride,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  great  officers,  proceeded  into  the  leree 
chamber,  where  the  registry  of  the  marriage  wai 
attested  with  the  usual  fortnalities ;  after  wUch 
the  procession  continued  into  the  lesser  drawing- 
room ;  and  their  Majesties,  with  the  bridegroom 
and  bride,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  passed 
into  the  grand  council  chamber,  where  the  great 
officers  of  state,  nobility,  foreign  ministers,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  paid  their  compliments 
on  the  occasion. 

The  evening  concluded  with  very  splendid  illu* 
minations,  and  other  public  demonstrations  of  joy, 
throughout  London  and  Westminster. 

In  a  few  days  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
voted  unanimous  addresses  of  congratulation  to 
their  Majesties,  and  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
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Wales ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
corporation  of  London,  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  most  of  the  other  public 
bodies  m  the  kingdom. 

How  much  the  King  was  interested  in  this 
match,  was  manifest  by  several  minute  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  ceremonial  of  the  day. 
The  whole  of  the  royal  family  having  dined  toge- 
ther at  the  Queen's  palace,  it  was  necessary  after- 
wards for  them  to  proceed  to  St.  James's,  to  their 
respective  apartments,  to  dress ;  and  on  leaving 
Buckingham  House,  the  good  old  King  not  only 
saluted  the  princess  in  the  hall,  but  gave  the 
Prince  of  Wales  such  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand 
as  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 

When  the  service  was  performing,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  came  to  that  part  where  it 
is  asked,  "  Who  gives  the  bride  in  marriage?" 
His  Majesty  instantly  and  eagerly  advanced  to 
the  princess,  and  taking  her  with  both  bis  hands, 
presented  her  with  the  greatest  marks  of  satis- 
faction. 

His  Majesty  was  also  carefully  watchful  of  the 
conduct  of  all ;  and  the^prince,  after  repeating  his 
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part  of  tbe  service  with  great  clearaets  and  preci- 
iioD,  having  risen  too  soon  from  his  kneeling  pos* 
ture,  the  archbishop  paused,  when  the  King, 
instantly  observiog  the  accidental  error,  rose  from 
his  seatt  and  whispered  to  the  prince,  who 
kneeled  again,  and  the  service  was  concluded. 

After  the  ceremonial,  their  Majesties  held  m 
drawing-room,  which  was  numerously  and  bril* 
liantly  attended :  and  on  its  close,  the  whole  of 
the  royal  ftmily  returned  to  the  Queen's  palace  to 
supper,  quite  in  a  domestic  style,  the  new*mar- 
ried  pair  retiring  to  Carlton  House  at  midnight 

Tbe  next  morning  the  King  and  Queen,  previ- 
ous to  setting  off  for  Windsor,  paid  them  a  nuptial 
visit,  after  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off 
for  Windsor  also,  where  the  honey-moon  was 
commenced  under  auspices,  which  unhappily 
failed  to  be  as  permanent  as  a  loyal  nation  were 
anxious  they  should  prove. 

The  celebration  of  this  splendid  ceremony  was 
hailed  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people  with  en- 
thusiasm.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  in  the  park 
and  at  the  tower,  was  answered  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace,  and  the  ringing  of  bells ;  by  the 


display  of  flags,  and  the  flashing  of  a  milUon  tapers, 
fantastically  shining  in  all  shapes  and  ditneosions, 
and  illuminating  the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 
The  sympathetic  feeling  extended  itself  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  produced  the  most  enthusiastic  effu- 
sions of  loyalty  and  joy. 

Unfortunately,  these  promising  appearances 
were  but  of  short  duration;  within  a  few  days 
after  the  marriage,  the  princess  was  informed  that 
Lady  Jersey  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  prince— that  she  had  endeavoured  to  poison 
his  mind  against  her,  by  false  and  injurious  state- 
ments— and  "  that  Lady  J.  was  the  real  wife, 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales  only  the  nominal  one.'* 
Every  day  led  her  to  believe  that  such  informa- 
tion was  correct,  and  she  avowed  to  the  prince 
the  dislike  she  entertained  of  her  ladyship.  That 
avowal  he  received  with  considerable  displeasure, 
and  professed  for  Ihe  individual  the  most  sincere 
friendship  ;  but  a  few  words  of  mutual  explana- 
tion at  that  time  reconciled  the  difference. 

As  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  prince 
had  been  induced  to  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  the 
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marriage  prQpoied  was,  that  he  ahould  be  com- 
pletely reliered  from  the  pecuniary  embarraM- 
meats  under  which  he  labored.  His  Majesty,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1705,  sent  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  a  message,  stating  his  reliance  on 
their  loyalty  and  affection,  for  enabling  him  to 
form  an  establishment  for  the  prince  and  his 
aogoat  bride,  suited  to  their  rank  and  dignity ; 
that  the  benefit  of  any  settlement  then  to  be  made 
could  not  be  effectually  secured  to  the  prince,  till 
he  was  telieved  from  his  present  incumbrances  to 
a  large  amount;  but  that  His  Majesty  did  not 
propose  to  his  Parliament  any  other  means  of 
profidilig  for  that  object,  than  the  application  of 
a  part  of  the  income  that  might  be  settled  on  the 
prince,  and  the  appropriation,  for  a  certain  time, 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  de- 
claring his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  plan  of 
establishing  a  proper  and  regular  arrangement  in 
the  ]Mrince*s  future  expenditure,  and  of  guarding 
against  the  possibility  of  his  being  again  involved^ 
As  this  communication  was  made  at  a  season 
of  great  national  embarrassment,  and  when  the 
discontent  of  the  people  ran  rery  high,  it  cannot 


be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  it  should  have  excited 
a  considerable  sensation  among  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  King's  message.  Colonel 
Stanley,  member  for  Lancashire,  moved  for  read- 
ing that  seat  to  the  House,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1787,  relative  to  the  former  discharge  of  the 
prince's  debts.  This  being  done,  an  animated 
debate  ensued,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

While  the  public  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
debates  in  Parliament  on  this  interesting  question, 
a  variety  of  publications  were  issued  from  the 
press,  teeming  with  the  most  virulent  abuse  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  of  which,  however,  no  notice 
was  taken  by  the  Attorney-General,  or  otherwise, 
to  punish  the  authors  of  those  libels;  and  the 
moment  was  favorable  for  the  propagation  of 
them.  It  was  industriously  circulated,  and 
pretty  generally  believed,  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  evils  which  it  had  brought  on 
royalty  in  that  country,  had  been  produced  by 
the  prodigality  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  such  a  notion  having  obtained 
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credit  tmoog  the  public,  when  we  find  so  well- 
informed  and  apright  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Curwen 
making  this  assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  the  further  considemtion 
of  the  prince's  debts  was  resumed.  Mr.  Pitt  stated 
the  necessity  of  an  additional  establishment,  oo 
accoont  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince,  and  m 
jointure  for  her  Royal  Highness.  These  were  the 
only  objects  to  which  he  directed  the  considem- 
tion  of  the  committee.  The  income  of  the  prince 
was  then  ^60,000  a«year,  exclusife  of  the  Duchy 
of  Comwallp  which  was  about  £13,000  per  annum. 
Fifty  years  ago,  his  grandfather,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  possessed  a  net  income  of  £100,000  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
Eighty  years  back,  his  great-grandfatber,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  £100,000,  without  that 
Duchy;  and  from  a  review  of  those  establishments, 
the  House  would  see  that  his  Royal  Highness 
ought  to  have  a  considerable  addition,  even  if  he 
was  not  encumbered  with  debt.  The  difference 
of  expense,  between  the  former  periods  and  the 
present  time,  amounted,  he  thought,  to  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  income.     He  therefore 


proposed  that  the  income  of  bis  Royal  Highaess 
should  be  £125,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  tbe 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  This  was  no  more,  he  thought, 
than  the  committee  would  be  disposed  to  allow  to 
the  prince,  on  the  event  of  a  marriage  which  they 
approved  and  rejoiced  in.  Here,  he  said,  rested 
the  present  question:  with  respect  to  regulations 
to  be  made  hereafter,  he  should  state  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage  at  £27,000.  or  £28,000,  for 
Jewels  and  plate,  and  £26,000  for  finishing  Carlton 
House.  The  jointure  of  the  princess  to  be  £50,000 
a  year.  The  debts  of  his  Royal  Highness,  which 
were  for  future  consideration,  he  stated  at  nearly 
£630,000,  up  to  the  last  April  quarter ;  besides 
which,  there  were  some  debts  in  which  he  was 
security  for  his  two  brothers ;  but,  from  their  meri- 
torious exertions,  those  debts  were  in  such  a  train 
of  liquidation,  and  course  of  punctual  discharge, 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  becoming  burden- 
some to  the  public.  He  wished  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  the  best  mode  of  freeing  his  Royal 
Highness  from  his  incumbrances,  and  was  con- 
vinced, that,  before  the  House  should  take  any 
step  for  their  liquidation,  they  ought  to  be' clearly 
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itatad  foe  wcurate  ia?estigation ;  and  for  tbii 
fMirpoae»  be  wished  to  know  whether  the  Home 
ifonld  pie&r  a  secret  committee,  as  being  the 
most  expeditious  mode,  or  whether  they  would 
IcfiTe  the  whole  to  be  settled  under  a  legislative 
luoiiciai^  .  Whatever  mode  was  adopted,  it  was 
necessary  that  regard  should  be  had  ta  a  provision 
agaipst  contracting  debts  ia  future.  It  was,  he 
tfiongfa^^  neeewary  that  Parliament  should  mark 
t)i9  MQse.they  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which 
hP:  Jk>yal  JSighness  had  incurred  his  present 
fmlmrrassiiients;  and  in  that  view,  the  liquMation 
of  :th|B  debt  might  properly  be  a  tax  on  the  afflo* 
ence-of  the  prince.  He  should  therefore,  in  a  future 
stage  of  this  proceeding,  propose  certain  provisions 
for  liquidating  the  debts  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  the  other  income  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  certain  parts  of  which  should  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  to  discharge 
the  debt  and  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  except 
such  as  bore  legal  interest  at  five.  For  this  pur* 
pose  he  proposed  £25,000  a  year  should  be  set 
apart,  which  would  discharge  the  debt  in  about 
twenty -seven  years.     In  case  of  the  demise  of  the 


Prince  of  Wales  within  that  time,  £25,000  would 
be  charged  annually  on  that  succession ;  but  in 
the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  crown  and  of  his 
Royal  Highness  within  that  time,  the  burden  must 
fall  on  the  consolidated  fund.  There  were,  he 
said,  two  heads  to  be  attended  to  in  the  business 
under  consideration — the  punctual  payment  of 
the  debts  already  contracted— and  that  no  further 
debts  should  be  incurred.  For  this  purpose,  no 
arrears  should,  on  any  pretence,  go  beyond  the 
quarter — that  debts  not  then  claimed  should 
wholly  lapse — that  debts  thus  claimed  should  be 
punctually  paid,  and  no  other.  Mr.  Pitt  further 
proposed  to  invest  Carlton  House  in  the  crown 
for  ever;  that  the  furniture  should  be  considered 
as  an  heirloom  ;  and  that  all  suits,  for  recovery  of 
debts  from  his  Royal  Highness,  should  lie  against 
his  officers.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that  His 
Majesty  be  enabled  to  appropriate  £ii5,000  per 
annum  in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  making  his  whole  income 
£125,000,  besides  £13,000  from  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall. 
To  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt  many  objec- 
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tioDs  were  made,  but  ultimately  the  auaual 
income,  the  expenses  of  repairing  Carlton  Hc[ns^ 
and  those  attending  the  marriage,  were  voted. 

On  May  2dth,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ga?e  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  that  part  of 
the  income  should  be  devoted  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts.  This  intimation  produced,  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  a  message  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  was  brought  down  by  Mr.  Anstruther,  and 
stated  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  desirous  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  House,  both  with  respect  to  his  futute 
expendituie,  and  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
the  income  they  might  grant  him,  for  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  debts;  his  wbh  being  entirely  to 
consult  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Ue  was  per« 
fectly  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  abatement  of 
splendor  they  might  judge  necessary ;  and  desired 
to  have  nothing  but  what  the  country  might  be 
cordially  disposed  to  think  he  ought  to  have;  in 
fine,  that  whatever  measures  were  taken  by 
Parliament,  would  meet  with  his  hearty  con- 
currence. This  measure  was  couutenaDced  by 
the   princess,    who   declared   herself  willing   to 
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sacrifice  any  comfurt  aod  enjoyment,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  ^bis  Royal  Highness  to  dis- 
charge his  debts,  and  to  afford  pleasure  to  "the 
good  people  of  Euglaod." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  moved, 
that  a  cgmmittee  should  be  appointed,  to  bring  in 
H  bill  relative  to  a  general  regulation  of  the 
expenditure  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  ,an 
appropriation  of  part  of  his  income  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  debtd.  This  proposition  was 
discussed  with  much  warmth  of  feeling  and  party 
spirit,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  brought  up  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  during  the 
minority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  abstract  of 
the  debts,*  and  an  account  of  the  application  of 


*  J)ebt«.oi  vanoua  eecunticsi,  aod  bearing 

interest £500,571   19 

Amount  of  tradesmen's  bills  unpaid  8S,745     0 

Tradesmen's  bills  and  arrears  of  cstablish- 
meot  Trom  the  10th  of  October,  17i>4,  to 
April  5,  1795 r,2,573     5 

Total     .     .     ,     £638,890     4 
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£te,<K)0  for  fihtefaiDg  Carlton  House.  He  tfaea 
stited;  ttat;*  pterioos  to  the  qaestion  of  what 
pfoportiofi  of  the  princess  iiieome  should  be  set 
apirt  for  the  payMeiit  of  his  debts,  it  was  neces* 
saiyfor  the  Hoos^  to  ascertain  whether  they 
would  iiicnr  the  contingent  risk  of  defraying  such 
portion  of  diose  debts  as  shooM'be  unpaid  in  the 
etent  of  the  demise  of  his  Royal  Highness.  It 
was  his  intention  to  move  in  the  committee,  that 
£05,000,  Irith  the  mcome  of  the  Duchy  of  Com- 
wall,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  debts,  making  an  annual  ^m  of  £79,000. 
The  burden  dould  not  be  thfowti  tipbn  the  ciril 
list,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the 
prince,  would  be  charged  with  the  jointure  of  the 
princeiBS.  He  should  therefore  move,  that  the 
cMimfttee  have  a  discretionary  power  to  provide, 
out  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  (in 
case  of  the  demise  of  His  present  Majesty ),  during 
the  Kfe  of  his  Royal  Highness,  for  the  payment 


The  MTeral  toms  paid  from  the  reTenuei  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cenwsll,  dorisf  the  minority  of  hiii  Royal  Highoeii  the 
Priace  of  Walet,  from  the  21tt  of  July,  1763,  to  the  7th  of 
May,  178$,  amounted  to  £233,764  ll«.  'id. 
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of  his  debts;  and,  ia  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
prince,  to  provide  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
for  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  should  then 
remain  unpaid.  He  explained,  that  for  several 
reigns  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  commute 
the  hereditary  revenue  for  the  civil  list.  The  mode 
he  proposed  was  the  only  one  calculated  to  give 
security  to  the  creditors,  or,  in  the  eveot  of  an 
accession  to  the  throne,  to  render  his  Royal 
Highuess  responsible  for  the  payment  of  his 
remaioing  debts. 

Subsequent  to  these  proceedings,  "  a  bill  for 
preventing  future  Princes  of  Wales  from  incurring 
debts,"  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  SirW. 
PuUeney;  another  bill  was  also  introduced  for 
granting  an  establishment  to  his  Royal  Highness; 
and  a  third  for  granting  a  Jointure  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales;  all  which  were  passed  on  the  26th  of 
June.  The  discussions  which  occurred  during 
these  proceedings  were  peculiarly  painful  to  the 
mind  of  the  princess,  and  she  frequently  said, 
"  she  would  rather  live  on  bread  and  water  in  a 
cottage,  than  have  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  the 
royal  family,  and  of  ber  husband,  so  investigated 
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and  censured."  No  indrndual  could  entertain 
moreri^d  sentiments  than 'the  princess,  as  to  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  royalty,  and  she  was  there* 
fore  {NToportionately  distressed  by  all  these  dis* 
cosnons. 

In  die  course  of  the  debates  which  occurred 
in  die  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
stated,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
Aat  when  the  prince's  marriage  was  agreed  upon, 
'*  there  was  a  stipulation  that  he  should,  in  the 
e?ent  of  that  union,  be  exonerated  from  his  debts; 
and  speaking  of  the  princess,  he  described  her  as 
a  lorely  and  amiable  woman,  torn  from  her 
family;  for  though,"  he  continued,  ''  her  mother 
is  the  King's  sister,  she  may  still  be  said  to  be 
torn  from  her  family,  by  being  removed  from  all 
her  early  connections.  What  must  be  her  feelings 
from  such  circumstances,  attendant  on  her  recep- 
tion in  a  country  where  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
e?ery  thing  befitting  her  high  rank,  and  the 
exalted  station  to  which  she  was  called  V* 

Prevailed  on  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  his 
father  and  his  best  friends,  as  well  as  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  measure, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  now  reduced  his  establish- 


ment,  but  retained  the  Marchioness  of  ToWDsheod, 
the  Countesses  of  Jersey,  Carnarvon,  and  Chol- 
mondeley.  The  princess  requested  only  the 
discharge  of  one  of  the  number,  but  the  favor 
was  refused. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Act  has  often  been  cen- 
sured, and  with  much  appearance  of  reason, 
as  the  baneful  source  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
lamentable  discord  which  has,  at  different  times, 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  royal  family.  To  this 
we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  the  tardy 
marriages  oftbe  sons  of  George  III. and  thesingutar 
state  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  when,  instead 
of  the  numerous  circle  of  sons  and  daughters  that 
surrounded  the  venerable  sovereign  and  his 
excellent  consort,  we  are  left  without  an  heir- 
apparent,  while  the  presumptive  heir  is  a  princess, 
now  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  The  fifth  and  seventh  sons, 
their-Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Cambridge,  have  indeed  sons,  and  the  sixth, 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Marriage  Act,  has  been  induced  to  live  single ;  hav- 
ing unhappily  contracted,  in  1793,  a  marriage  with 
the,,lughly>accompliAhed  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 


daaghter  of  Lord  Dunmore,  at  iliat  time  Goremor 
of  the  Bahama  islands,  with  wbom  he  became 
acquainted  at  Rome,  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  Lady  Murray  becoming  pregnant,  they 
tetanied  to  England,  and  a  second  marriage  took 
place  io  December,  1793,  in  the  church  of  Sc 
George,  Hanover-square,  according  to  the  cere- 
moaies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  King  soon  afterwards  instituted  a  suit  in 
the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  to  s«t  aside  this 
marriage;  and  in  August,  1794,  the  court  not 
Miiy  pronounced  the  marriage  in  England  null 
■ad  void,  but  declared  that  the  previous  marriage, 
pretended  to  have  been  solemnized  at  Rome,  was 
tlso.  by  the  law  of  tt^  country,  invalid  and  il- 
legal. But  though  this  union  was  thus  legally 
innuUed,  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  restrained, 
by  a  feeling  of  honor,  from  contracting  a  second. 

Another  probable  consequence  of  the  state  of 
kbe  iQccession,  is  the  eventual  separation  of  the 
crown  of  Hanover  from  that  of  England,  because, 
kccording  to  the  laws  of  the  German  Empire, 
females  are  excluded  from  the  succession. 
8hoald,  therefore,  the  Princess  Victoria  immedi- 
ately succeed  Hb  preient  Majetty  William  IV., 
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the    crown  of  Hanover    would    devolve  on    liis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  if  then 
living,  or  his  descendants.     Nay,  should  there  at 
some  future  time,  be  do  descendants  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  to  inherit  the  crown  of  Hanover, 
it  would  of  course  come  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
or  his  descendants ;  and  in  that  case  it  should  seem 
that   the    son  of  the    Duke    by    Lady   Augusta 
Murray,  if  alive,  (or  his  descendants,)  might  have 
a  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hanover;  for  though  the 
marriage  solemnized  in  England  was  contrary  to 
the  law,  and  was  declared  null  and  void  accord- 
ingly,    yet    the    previous    marriage    contracted 
at  Rome  being  a  legal  marriage  there,  and  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of^Janover,  it  follows  that 
it  must  in  that  country  be  considered  as  valid; 
so  that  should  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ever  become 
King  of  Hanover,  his  son,  Augustus  d'Este,  would 
be  his  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
The  troubles  in  France  had  by  this  time  caused 
England  to  be  filled  with  thousands  of  French 
nobility  and  clergy,  who  fled  from  the  horrors  that 
sullied  their  native  country.     Among  those  illus- 
trious exiles  were  the  princes  of  the  royal  family 
of  Frcnce.     In  August  this  year  (1795),  the  prince 
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went  to  PorUmouth,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Count 
d'Aitois  (His  present  Majesty  Charles  X.),  who 
had  arrived  there  on  board  the  Jason  frigate, 
CSqitain  Stirling.    On  this  visit  the  prince  was 
acoompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
tlw  Sari  of  Moira,  Admiral   Sir  Peter  Parker, 
floBWfHSMoners  Sir  Charles  Saxton  and  Colonel 
Mnlcaater.    He  remained  two  hours  on  board. 
Tka  Count  d'Artois  was  subsequently  conveyed 
on  board  the  Jason,  to  Leith,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  0th  of  January,  1796,  and  took  up  his 
lesidefice  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  which 
the  King  had  ordered  to  be  fitted  up  for  his 
reception.    Here  the  French  princes  continued 
to  reside  for  many  years,  under  the  hospitable 
protection  of  the  British  nation,  and  receiving 
from   His  Majesty   every  attention    that  could 
alleviate   the    unhappy  circuriistances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  manner  in  which  the  French 
emigrants  were  received  in  this  kingdom,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  His  Majesty  George  III.,  in 
which  it  is  one  of  tlie  brightest  pages.     It  is 
suflicient   to  observe   here,  that   the   Prince   of 
Wales    behaved    to  them   in   the  mi^ner  that 


might  have  been  expected  from  the  generosity 
of  his  character,  as  will  more  fuUy  appear  ia^the 
sequel.  ■ :  lu'r    -.-i. 

Besides  the  French  emigrants,  this  country 
became  the  asylum  of  others  whom  the  progress 
of  the  French  revolutionary  arms  compelied  to 
abandon  their  own  country.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  were  the  Stadtholder,  with  the 
ha^ditary  Prince  of  Orange,  his  son,-  and  their 
families,  who  arrived  at  Colchester  at  the  latter 
end  of  January,  1795.  They  stopped  some  dajs 
at  Colchester,  where  they  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  by  the  corporation  and  the 
inhabitants  of  that  ancient  borough.  On  their 
arrival  in  London,  they  met  with  a  most  affec- 
tionate and  cordial  reception  from  the  King,  who 
assigned  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court  for  their 
residence. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  immediately 
after  the  prince's  marriage,  Lady  Jersey  endea- 
voured, and  with  too  much  success,  to  inspire  him 
with  aversion  to  his  consort,  to  whom,  as  he  had 
been  very  unwillingly  united,  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  have    any   great  attachment;   but 
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a  woman  so  circumstaiiced  is  certaioly  entitled 
taietpect  and  to  friendship,  which,  if  she  be  a 
worthy  object,  time  may  mature  into  affectioii^ 
uidasi  the  heart  of  her  husband  has  abready  been 
gifen  to.  another,  which  was  unhappily  the  case 
in  tke  present  instance. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  reconciliation  of 

the  diflRnrence  that  arose  between  the  prince  and 

poDoess^  when  the  Iftttor   first  expressed  her 

fcdmgs  on  this  subject,  new  bidcecings  «09n 

foUowed.    The  conduct  of  Lady  Jefsey  became 

more  mariked ;  she  did  not  conceal  her  aviersion 

bit  the  princess — she  endeavoured  as  much  as 

possible  to  obtain  the  private  society  of  the 

prince — and  discord  and  misery  appeared  fast 

approaching.    The  first  quarrel  which  occurred 

between  these  illustrious  individuals,  took  place 

one  day,  when,  in  conversing  on  the  subject,  she 

declared  her  intention  of  refusing  to  dine  with 

Udy  Jersey  when  the  prince  was  not  present; 

aod  also  at  any  time  to  converse  with  her.    The 

piince  insisted  on  a  different  line  of  conduct.    He 

required  her  to  treat  Lady  Jersey  ''  as  his  friend," 

to  dine  with  her  at  all  times,  and  to  converse 


with  her,  as  with  the  rest  of  her  ladies.  She 
refused  so  to  act,  and  in  strong  languag-e,  and  iu 
an  animated  tone,  inveighed  against  the  character 
of  Lady  Jersey,  and  required  her  dismissal.  The 
prince,  on  his  part,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  princess,  and  he  left  her  at  Carlton 
House  for  some  time,  angry  at  her  refusal  and 
her  conduct. 

The  princess  now  applied  to  the  King— she 
explained  to  him  the  causes  of  her  unhappiness, 
and  the  conduct  of  Lady  Jersey — and  she  repre- 
sented her  situation,  as  a  solitary,  traduced,  and 
miserable  woman,  aggravated  especially  by  her 
delicate  situation.  The  King  interfered — effected 
a  reconciliation— and  prevailed  on  the  prince  to 
give  up  Lady  Jersey,  and  direct  that  she  should 
no  more  come  into  waiting.  Part  of  that  engage- 
ment was  fulfilled;  but  the  prince  was  too  much 
attached  to  Lady  Jersey,  wholly  to  abandon  her. 
The  prince  having  consented  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  limited  income  left  to  him  after 
the  deduction  of  the  large  portion  set  aside  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  the  princess  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  privacy  ;  she  wrote  many  letters,  read 
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a  great  deal,  and  seldom  appeared  in  publie, 
exqepi  on  yiiiting  the  winter  theatres  twice,  and 
BOW  apd.then  appearing  at  the  Opera. 
•  ;|t  waa  not  long  before  the  intimacy  of  the 
priiiee  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  oo^t  te 
have  been  for  oyer  abandoned,  b^an  to  revire. 
Ilie  fri^pd^hip  was  indeed  not  so  peculiar,  bnt  a 
large  pension  was  allowed  her,  a  mansion  in  PariEp 
hpe  waa  fitt^  up  and  furnished  for  her,  frequent 
ronta  were  given  by  her :  of  all  which  facts  the 
princess  was  well  aware,  and  every  hour  deplored 

them. 

•     •  ■ 

,  Soon  I  after  the  marriage,  the  prayer  for  the 

« 

mpX  lainily  was  altered,  by  the  King's  desire,  to 
introduce  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  situation  of  the  princess  became  daily 
more  diatressing.  Her  accouchement  was  speedily 
expected.  The  prince  spent  but  little  time  with 
her ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  again  visited  and 
caressed.  In  England  she  was  a  foreigner.  Her 
domestics  were  unfaithful.  The  style  and  splen* 
dor  in  which  she  was  led  to  expect  that  she  would 
live,  fell  infinitely  short  of  her  just  expectations-— 
and  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  husband 


was  the  subject  of  daily  animadversion.  But  yet 
the  King  displayed  the  greatest  kindness  to  her. 
He  was  solicitous  for  her  health,  safety,  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  by  letters,  by  personal  visits,  and  by 
inquiries,  he  evinced  his  anxiety  and  affection. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
to  a  German  friend,  at  this  period.  It  is  dated 
1st  December,  1795: — 

"  I  expect  speedily  to  be  the  mother  of  an 
infant.  I  know  not  how  1  shall  be  able  to  support 
myself  in  the  hour  of  solitude,  but  I  trust  in  the 
benevolence  of  Heaven.  The  Queen  seldom  visits 
me,  and  my  sisters-in-law  are  equally  attentive ! 
Yet  the  English  character  I  admire,  and  when  1 
appear  in  public,  nothing  can  be  more  flattering 
than  the  reception  I  meet  with,  i  was  much  gra- 
tified some  time  ago  with  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
principal  theatres;  the  spectacle  was  imposing, 
and  when  the  audience  rose  to  sing  the  national 
anthera,  I  thought  I  had  never  witnessed  any 
thing  so  grand  before.  Yet  why  do  I  tell  you  of 
these  things !  I  am  surrounded  with  miserable 
and  evil  principles;  and  whatever  I  attempt  is 
misrepresented.  The  countess  still  cofttinues  here. 


^  hata  her,  and  1  am  confident  that  the  does  me 
po  less.  My  buaband  is  very  partial  to  her,  and 
§0  ibe  rest  you  will  be  able  to  divine.  They  tell 
foe  1  »hall  have  a  girl.  The  prince  wauts  a  boy, 
but  I  do  not  care  which.  By  the  laws  of  £ngland 
^e  parents  have  but  little  to  do  with  it  in  future 
life.  This  1  shudder  at  very  greatly.  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  the  English  papers.  Think,  my 
^ear  -  ■  .  how  much  the  daughter  of  the  Dake 
of  Brunswick  must  have  felt." 
,  But  while  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  in  reoew- 
ipg  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  must  be 
flamed  and  lamented,  as  an  unhappy  deviation 
&(^,Lbe  course  which  a  just  regard  to  his  own 
booor,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  example, 
should  have  led  him  to  pursue,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  acknowledge  that  that  of  the  princess  was 
not  calculated  to  overcome  the  dislike  which  she 
^as  well  aware  her  consort  bad  had  to  the  nnion, 
toinspirehim  with  that  alTection  which  she  knew 
be  did  not,  and  could  not,  yet  feel ;  or  to  com- 
mand his  respect  and  esteem,  at  least,  if  she  failed 
in  gaining  his  love.  As  His  present  Majesty,  then 
I>itke  of  Clarence,  designated  her,  in  the  House 
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of  Lords,  as  a  "  lovely  and  amiable  woman,"  (an 
eulogium  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  repeated  in  still  more  energetic 
terms  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning,)  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  with  patience  and  forbearance,  she 
might,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  have  attained  so 
desirable  an  object.  Might  it  not  have  been  ex- 
pected that  she  would,  by  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, have  acquired  the  friendship  of  her  most 
amiable  and  accomplished  sisters-in-law,  consi- 
dering the  sympathy  that  the  female  heart  ever 
has  for  female  wrongs?  But,  instead  of  acting  in 
this  manner,  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her 
resentment  and  dislike.  She  behaved  with  marked 
difference  to  the  King  and  to  the  Queen,  caress- 
ing the  former  as  ber  father,  and  receiving  the 
latter  with  stiffness  and  court  etiquette.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  she  vented  her  complaints  on 
this  subject  to  Lady  Jersey,  and  that  her  ladyship 
repeated  these  complaints  to  the  Queen.  If  this 
be  true,  the  inference  irresistibly  follows,  either 
that  the  stones  of  the  prince's  attachment  to 
her  ladyship,  and  of  the  resentment  of  the  princess 
un  that  account,  are  fables^  or  that  the  princesi^l 


iUst  hftve  been  the  moat  impradent  of  women, 

a  confidante   of  a  person  whom  she 

regarded  as  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  unless  indeed 

.  n^e  should  suppose  that  such  observations  were 

ide  with  a  view  of  vexing  the  person  against 

1  tbey  were  directed,  and  to  whom  it  was 

Mended   they   .should    be    conveyed.     That    a 

Bale  of  high  descent,    and  a  haughty  spirit, 

fttenld    iJl    brook    neglect    or    aversion,    will    be 

itdily  acknowledged;  but  the  princess,  instead 

Ltbe   lofty  pride  of  conscious  innocence  and 

Rfiffnided   virtue,    which  have  led  women  of  as 

■pDud  spirits  as  her  own  to  endure  in  dignified 

llttenee  the  most  outrageous  wrongs,  rather  than 

leipose  tbem  to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  unfeeling 

[  dbhosity,  was  much  too  fond  of  venting  her  com- 

hinta    both   in  conversation  and   letters;   and 

lAtriog  the  course  of  her  unfortunate   life,  her 

nmanications  in  writing,  which  ought  to  have 

1  secret  and  confidential,  too  frequently  found 

leir  way  to  the  public  tbrougli  the  medium  of 

e  press,  for  which,  rather  than  for  the  infbrma- 

I  of  those  to  whom  they  were  immediately 

idressed,  many  of  them,  like  speeches  in  some 
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popular  assemblies,  appear  to  have  been  com- 
posed. 

As  the  priDce  now  frequently  abseoted  himself 
from  Carlton  House,  she  wrote  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  expressed  her  chagrin  to  Lord 
Cholmondeley,  of  whose  gentlemanly  behaviour 
she  always  spoke  in  terms  of  commendation. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  prince  was 
kind  and  considerate  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and 
uniformly  directed  that  whatever  she  desired, 
previous  to,  or  at  her  approaching  accouchement, 
should  be  obtained. 

Meantime  the  king  continued  to  treat  her  with 
the  greatest  kindness ;  he  frequently  visited  her, 
sent  her  presents,  wrote  to  her,  and,  in  short, 
acted  towards  her,  in  all  respects,  as  an  uncle 
and  a  father.  These  proofs  of  affection,  and  testi- 
monies of  kindness,  she  always  acknowledged; 
she  preserved  his  letters  till  within  a  few  days  of 
her  decease,  and  many  of  them  are  probably  stiJI 
in  existence. 

But  the  period  of  her  accouchement  now  drew 
near,  and  her  anxieties  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  event  apfprftached. 


Ill  the  latter  eud  of  December,  1796,  orders 
were  issued  to  the  cabinet  ministers  and  other 
personages,  whose  Bttendance  is  preicribed  on 
Cbe  birth  of  a  royal  child,  to  hold  thcmsclveft  in 
readiness;  and  on  the  7tb  of  January,  1796,  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  Princess  ol' Wales  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  the  accouche* 
'nent  was  cwiducted  with  the  most  solemn  formiu 
iHties.  The  personages  present  at  the  btrtb, 
were  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Archbishop  of 
« Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  tbe  Dukes  of  Leeds  and 
^>«vooshire,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Earl  Choi- 
■  iDondeley,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the  Ladies  of  the 
►Princess  of  Wales's  Bed-cbamber;  the  Prince  of 
'Vales  was  present  on  thin  interesting  and  impor- 
itttnt  occasion. 

Tbeyoungprincess  was  christened  according  to 
}  forms  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  and  received 
t  name  of  Charlotte  Augusta,  the  former  being 
*ibe  name  of  the  Queen,  the  latter  of  her  maternal 
ndmotber.   The  christening  was  solemnized  on 
■Thursday  evening,  the  llth  of  February,   1796, 
in  the  great  drawing-room  at  St.  .lames's,   by 
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I  his  grace   the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The 

I  sponsors  were  their  Majesties  in  person,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
represented  by  the  Princess  Royal. 

The  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  caused  uni- 
Tersal  satisfaction.  The  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion were  warm  and  numerous.    But  a  difference 

•  unhappily  arose  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  which 

I  \zd  voted  an  address  of  congratulation.  The 
prince  intimated  to  Lord  Cholmondeley,  that  his 

I  "tloyal  Highness,  having  been  under  the  necessity 
of  reducing  his  establishment,  could  not  receive 
the  addresses  in  a  manner  suitable  to  bis  rank, 
and  desired  that  copies  of  them  might  be  sent  to 
him.  The  citizens  took  offence  at  this,  and 
Mr.  Deputy  Birch  moved,  "  that  as  the  prince 
stated  that  he  could  not  receive  the  coogratula- 
tioDS  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  situation,  the 
court  cannot,  consistently  with  their  own  dignity, 

\  iuffer  the  compliments  to  be  presented  in  any 
way  different  from  the  customary  form."  The 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  prince. 
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In  consequence  of  this,  tbe  prince  desired  tu 
see  tbe  Lord  Mayor  in  private,  at  Carlton  Uoiue. 
tlis  lordship  obeyed  the  summons,  and  at  the 
next  court-day,  stated  the  result  of  tbe  interview. 
His  Royal  Uighne&a  had  told  him,  that  "  he  wu 
greatly  coocemed  that  his  sentiments  seemed  to 
bare   been  misunderstood ;  he  thought  that  he 
ought  to  be  consistent,  and  as  his  establishment 
bad  been  reduced,  and  the  necessary  state  appen- 
dages attached  to  the  character  and  rank  of  tbe 
Prio<^  of  Wales  did  not  exist,  he  conceived  be 
,  fftald  not  receive  an  address  in  slate,  particularly 
tbe  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  for 
m  be  entertained  the  highest  veneration  and 
[lespect;  and  he,  therefore,  did  not  wish  to  re- 
[•teive  their  address  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
I  Jbeir  character  and  his  own  dignity."    The  court 
'  does  not  appear  to  have  done  any  thing  farther, 
I  ncept  to  enter  the  particulars  on  the  records ; 
L  |et  one  would  think  they  might  have  been  satis- 
lied,  as  even  the  congratulations  of  the  two  Houses 
w^  Parliament  were  presented  by  committees,  in 
rpOQsequeDce  of  the  reduced  state  of  the  prince's 
f-fiUbUshment.      ,  v.  ,      .,^tn,uu,  .^•<^r^a^  u 


During  the  perrod  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Princess  of  "Wales,  the  inquiries  of  His  Majesty 
were  very  kind  and  frequent.  The  prince  mani- 
fested considerable  pleasure  at  the  birth  of  bis 
daughter;  frequently  visited  his  royal  consort, 
and  made  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  herself  and 
infant.  But  even  during  this  period  domestic 
feuds  occurred,  and  the  anticipations  of  friends, 
and  the  desires  of  the  nation,  were  frustrated  and 
destroyed.  Mutual  confidence  and  affection, 
which  are  essential  to  happiness  in  the  marriage 
state,  they  did  not  feel  or  possess ;  and  it  neces- 
sarily followed,  that  every  trivial  circumstance 
was  magnified  into  importance  by  the  previous 
state  of  their  minds. 

Among  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to 
keep  alive  these  acrimonious  feelings,  was  one 
which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
published  concerning  it,  appears  stil!  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  mystery.  Not  long  after  the 
marriage,  but  when  the  princess  already  felt 
herself  aggrieved  at  the  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself,  and  disappointed  at  not  meeting  in 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  that  cordial  regard 
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k»  which  »he  thought  herselt  entitled,  a  repoift 
W9«  «pread,  that  her  Royal  Uigbfiess  t^(l 
entrusted  to  Dr.  Randolph,  who  was  going  to 
the  coDtineut,  a  parcel  of  letters  for  her  Uigh- 
ne&s's  relations  in  Germany.  It  was  stated,  that 
(Uie  of  these  letters,  containing  some  strictures  OQ 
tiie  character  of  the  Queen,  had  been  imprudently 
toffered  to  lie  about  after  it  was  written,  and  that  it 
wasseeu  by  Lady  Jersey,  who  resolved  to  convey 
it  to  the  Queen.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was 
alleged  that  she  had  contrived  tu  get  the  packet 
i)ito  her  hands,  and  that  tbe  letters  were  a(t^- 
^r^rda  in  the  Queen's  possession.  The  public. 
vho  had  long  been  prejudiced  against  the  prince, 
^d  knowing  that  bis  union  with  the  princess  bad 
aot  been  a  matter  of  choice,  presumed  that  he 
would  very  probably  treat  her  with  neglect,  came 
at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  blame  of  the 
want  of  harmony  between  them  must  be  all  on 
liis  side,  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
|»riiicess.  The  tetters  bad  never  reached  their 
destination,  and  the  princess  repeatedly  stated 
liMtt  sbe  knew  they  were  intercepted  by  tbe 
Countess  of  Jersey,    and   deliyered  by   )ier  to 
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I  ^e  Qaeen.    Lady  Jersey  denied  the  charge ;  sbe 

I  Contended  tbat  sbe   had  no  concern   with  the 

•packet,  and  that  all  blame  must  attach  to  Dr. 

Randolph  alone.     He  in  his  turn  exculpated  him- 

Self  from  the  charge,  and  gave  a  statement  to 

Lady  Jersey  of  all  the  circumstances ;  maintaining 

that,  not  visiting  Brunswick,  he  had  returned  the 

I  'packet  by  post  to  the  princess.    The  princess 

expressed   herself  indignant   at   the    loss,    and 

required  an  explanation.     Inquiries  and  iavesti- 

,  lotion  ensued,   but  it  was  not  for  some  time 

j  after  the  charge  was  made,  nor  until  the  public 

'  newspapers  accused  her  of  treachery,  deceit,  and 

I  embezzlement,  that  Lady  Jersey  endeavoured  to 

Hear  her  character  from  such  imputations ;  and 

«t  length  she   addressed  to   Dr.   Randolph  the 

I  following  letter : — 


"  The  newspapers  being  full  of  accusations  of 

my  having  opened  a  letter  either  to  or  from  her 

'  ftoyat  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  as  I 

iiannot  in  any  way  account  for  what  can  have 

given  rise  to  such  a  story,  excepting  the  loss  of 


.Ikose  letters  with  which  you  were  entrusted  last 
jfammer,  I  must  intreat  Uiat  you  will  state  the 
;,'Vrhole  tnosactioo,  and  publish  the  account  in  tbe 
-newspapers  you  may  think  fit.  Her  Royal  Higli- 
Aess  having  told  me.  at  the  time  when  my  ia- 
quiries  at  Brighton,  and  youn  in  London,  proved 
ioeffectual,  that  &be  did  not  care  about  tbe  letters, 
Ibey  being  only  letters  of  fonn,  the  whole  buii- 
aess  made  so  little  impression  on  me,  that  I  do 
■aot  even  recollect  in  what  month  I  had  tbe  plea- 
iore  of  seeing  you  at  Brighton.  I  think  you  will 
■g;ree  with  me,  that  defending  myself  from  the 
lAarge  of  opening  a  letter,  is  pretty  much  the 
Mow  thing  as  if  I  was  to  prove  that  I  had  not 
^eked  a  pocket ;  yet,  in  this  case,  I  believe  it 
nay  be  of  some  use  to  show  upon  what  gronndt 
u  extraordinary  a  calumny  is  founded.  As  1 
caooot  wish  to  leave  any  mystery  upon  this 
afiair,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter,  if 
you  think  proper  to  do  so. " 


To  this  application  Dr.  Randolph  paid  no  at- 
tention :  but  as  the  affair  attracted  public  notice, 
and  became  a  subject  of  universal  reprobation. 


Lord  Jersey  addressed  to  Dr.  Raadolpb  another 
letter:— 

"  Sir, 
"  Lady  Jersey  wrote  to  you  early  in  the 
last  week,  requesting  that  a  full  statement  from 
you,  of  all  that  had  passed  relating  to  the  packet 
of  letters  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  might  appear  in  public  print. 
To  that  letter  she  has  received  no  answer  from 
you;  nor  have  I  learned  that  any  such  publica- 
tion has  appeared.  The  delay  1  liave  be.en  will- 
ing to  attribute  to  accident.  But  it  now  becomes 
my  duty  to  call  upon  you,  and  1  do  require  it  of 
you,  that  an  explicit  narrative  may  be  laid  before 
the  public;  it  is  a  justice  she  is  entitled  to,  a  jus- 
tice Lady  Jersey's  character  claims,  and  which 
she  has,  and  which  you  have  acknowledged  she 
has,  a  right  to  demand  at  your  hands.  Your  silence 
upon  this  occasion  I  shall  consider  ajs  counte- 
nancing that  calumny  which  the  false  representa- 
tions of  the  business  have  so  shamefully  and 
unjustly  drawn  upon  Lady  Jersey. 

"iam,&p."..      . 


i  of  this  further  applicatioa.  Dr. 
1  a  few  days,  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady 
Jersey,  in  which,  after  prefatory  matter,  be  gave 
ber  pennission  to  make  the  foUowiog  statement 
public: — 

"1  need  not  recall  to  your  ladyship's  recollec- 
turn  the  interview  I  had  with  the  princess  at 
Brighton,  when  she  delivered  to  me  the  packet  in 
qaestioo ;  all  her  attendants  in  waiting  were,  I 
believe,  present,  and  the  conversation  generally 
turned  upon  the  Tarious  branches  of  her  august 
family,  and  the  alteration  I  should  find  in  them 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  This  interview,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
Augost,  and  after  waiting,  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  desire,  till  the  Nth,  when  the  prince  was 
expected  from  Windsor,  to  know  if  he  had  any 
commands  to  honor  me  with.  I  had  no  sooner 
received  from  Mr.  Churchill  his  Royal  Highness's 
answer,  than  I  departed  from  London  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Yarmouth.  On  my 
arrival  in  town,  finding  some  very  unpleasant 
accounts  of  the  state  of  Mrs.  R,'s  health,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  signifying  the  occurrence  to  her 


Royal  Highness ;  armexiDg  to  it,  at  the  same 
time,  a  wish  to  defer  my  journey  for  the  present, 
and  that  her  Royal  Highness  would  permit  me  to 
return  the  packet,  or  allow  me  to  consign  it  to  the 
care  of  a  friend,  who  was  going  into  Germany, 
and  would  see  it  safely  delivered.  To  this  I  re- 
ceived, through  your  ladyship,  a  most  gracious 
message  from  her  Royal  Highness,  requesting  me 
by  all  means  to  lay  aside  my  intentions,  and  to 
return  the  packet.  In  consequence  of  such  orders, 
I  immediately  went  to  Carlton  House,  to  inform 
myself  by  what  conveyance  the  letters  and  par- 
cels were  usually  sent  to  Brighton,  and  was  told 
that  no  servant  was  employed,  but  that  every  day 
they  were,  together  with  the  newspapers,  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  Brighton  post-coach 
from  the  Golden-cross,  Charing- cross.  On  the 
subsequent  morning,  therefore,  1  attended  at  the 
Golden-cross,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
coach,  and  having  first  seeu  it  regularly  booked, 
delivered  my  parcel,  enclosing  the  princess's 
packet,  addressed  to  your  ladyship  at  the  Pavi- 
lion. Immediately  afterwards  I  set  out  for  Bath, 
and  bad  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  at  home,  when. 
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to  my  great  surprise  and  iiiortificatioD»  I  received 
tlie  fidlowing  letter  from  your  ladyship,  datei 
Bri|^Uw,  Sept.  Ist : — '  In  consequence  of  year 
letter,  I  had  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  a  commands  to  desire,  that  as  you  did. not 
go  to  Brunswick,  you  should  return  the  packet 
whidi  she  had  given  you.  I  wrote  accordingly 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  Her  Royal  Highness  not 
baying  received  the  packet,  is  uneasy  about  il^ 
and,  desires  you  to  inform  me  how  you  sent  the 
letters  to  her,  and  where  they  were  directed.  If 
left  at  Carlton  House,  pray  call  there,  and  make 
some  inquiries  respecting  them. 

"  I  am,  &c; 
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To  this  letter  Dr. Randolph  thus  replied: — 

*'  I  know  not  when  1  have  been  more  seriously 
concerned  than  at  the  receipt  of  your  ladyship's 
letter,  which  was  forwarded  to  me  this  morning. 
The  morning  I  left  town,  which  was  on  the  20th 
of  August,  I  went  to  the  Brighton  post-coach, 
which  I  was  told  at  Carlton  House  was  the  usual 
conveyance  of  the  princess's  papers  and  packets, 
and  booked  a  parcel,  addressed  to  your  ladyship 
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at  the  Pavilion,  enclosing  the  letters  of  lier  Royal 
Highness.  I  have  sent  to  a  friend  in  London  by 
this  night's  post,  to  trace  the  husiness,  and  will 
request  your  ladyship  to  let  your  servants  call 
at  the  Ship,  the  inn  I  believe  the  coach  drives  to 
at  Brighton,  to  make  inquiry  there,  and  to 
examine  the  bill  of  parcels  for  Thursday  the 
20th  of  August.  If  this  prove  not  successful,  I 
shall  hold  it  my  duty  to  return  to  town,  and 
pursue  the  discovery  myself.  I  shall  not  be  easy 
till  the  packet  is  delivered  safe ;  and  trusting  that 
this  wilt  soon  be  the  case, 
,  "  I  remain,  &c. 

"  Bath.  September  4,th.  1795." 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  official  state- 
ment of  this  affair;  and  as  the  abstraction  of  these 
letters,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  effected, 
gave  rise  to  great  and  bitter  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  princess,  and  to  much  public  clamor 
at  so  shameful  a  breach  of  confidence,  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  doc- 
tor's statement. 

■     It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  whole  must  be 
taken  as  correct,  up  to  the  time  of  the  doctor's  in- 
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qniiyaC  Gwrllon  House,  ns  to  lh«  mode  ofgendhtg 
the  packet  to  Brighton.  As  he  was  there  told  that 
the  parcels  were  daily  forwarded,  together  whh 
the  newspapers,  why  did  not  he  leave  this  packet, 
with  directions  to  the  servants  to  forward  it  in 
the  asual  way?  What  occasion  was  there  for 
bhn  to  take  it  to  the  Oolden-cross  himself,  and 
send  it  separately  ?  It  was  sorely  as  likely  to  go 
safe  in  the  daily  parcel  sent  from  the  palace. 
As  the  Golden-cross  was  within  two  minutes' 
walk,  why  did  he  not  immediately  take  the 
parcel  there,  instead  of  waiting  to  go  on  purpose 
the  next  day?  However,  he  saw  the  parcel 
booked,  and  delivered  it  himself — enclosed,  as  ha 
says,  in  a  parcel  which  was  directed  to  Lady 
Jersey.  He  then  went  to  Bath,  and  a  fortnight 
afterwards  received  the  letter  dated  the  Ist  (rf* 
September,  announcing  the  non-receipt  of  it. 
As  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  doctor 
would  keep  the  packet  a  fortnight  after  being 
ordered  to  return  it  to  the  princess,  it  seems 
strange,  supposing  it  to  have  been  of  any  conse- 
quence, that  so  long  a  time  was  sutfered  to 
elapse  before    application  was    made    to    him. 


Dr.  Randolph's  letter  of  the  4th  of  September 

points  out  the  proper  way  of  tracing  the  parcel ; 
and  we  must  infer  from  Lady  Jersey's  letter, 
that  some  of  the  steps  here  recommended  were 
taken.  The  only  positive  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
the  princess  certainly  did  not  receive  the  letters 
back;  for,  as  the  parcel  was  directed  to  Lady 
Jersey,  they  must  have  come  to  her  through  her 
ladyship's  bands.  The  suspicion,  therefore,  which 
some  persons  have  endeavoured  to  attach  to  the 
princess,  that  she  had  herself  contrived  the  whole 
affair,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  public  sympathy 
with  herself,  and  indignation  against  her  supposed 
enemies,  is  quite  untenable.  If  there  was  any 
plot  in  the  case,  it  must  have  been  between  the 
doctor  and  Lady  Jersey  ;  and  the  former,  if  he 
was  wholly  innocent,  might  have  proved  the 
delivery  and  booking  of  the  parcel,  and  hav« 
compelled  the  coach  proprietors  to  prove  the 
delivery  at  Brighton,  by  which  he  would  have 
been  so  far  exculpated,  though  this  would  not 
have  shewn  that  the  parcel  really  did  contain  tjt^,. 
princess's  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  her  lady-,; 
ship  might  surely   have    proved   that    do  such 
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pucel  w«s  delivered  to  ber  at  Brigliton,  on  tbat 
day. 

Tbe  result,  however,  was,  that  the  princen 
always  affirmed  the  apparent  quarrel  between 
Dr.  Randolph  and  Lady  Jersey,  to  have  boett> 
merely  a  shallow  manceuvre  to  exonerate  each^ 
other,  and  above  all  Lady  Jersey.  That  she,  or 
some  one  by  her  authority,  conveyed  the  letters  to 
the  Queen,  was  positively  asserted,  since  obserra- 
tioos  which  they  contained,  were  subsequeally 
mentioned  by  bcr,  and  retailed  to  tbe  royal  family, 
and  to  many  persons  connected  with  the  court. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that 
Lady  Jersey  was  the  chief  instrument  in  this 
transaction,  and  that  she  eitlier  received  tbe 
packet  from  Dr.  Randolph,  prior  to  his  quitting 
Brighton,  or  directed  him  to  transmit  it  under 
cover  to  the  Queen. 

The  prince  on  this  occasion  vindicated  the  cha- 
racters of  Lady  Jersey  and  Dr.  Randolph — stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  his  mother  would  not  have 
beena  party  to  conduct  so  improper — andhnally 
blamed  the  princess  for  writing  what  she  would 
«>bj«ct  to  any  peniuu's  pcrusin;;. 
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Kobody  who  duly  appreciates  the  character  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  will  hesitate  a  moment  to  agree 

■'in  the  prince's  opinion,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned. She  most  assuredly  would  never  have 
suffered  letters  surfeptitiously  obtained  to  have 
been  delivered  to  her ;  nor,  if  by  any  chance  she 
bad  seen  the  letters,  was  she  such  a  lover  of  scan- 
dal, ae  to  have  been  so  communicative  respecting 
them.  Lady  Jersey  might  have  repeated  to  her 
tome  passages,  either  from  the  abstracted  letters, 

I  (if  they  were  abstracted,)  or  from  the  one  which, 
by  its  having  been  carelessly  left  lying  about, 
the  was  supposed  to  have  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  peruse ;  a  thing  certainly  not  to  be  jus- 
tified, but  a  very  different  matter  from  the  steaJ- 
kig  of  the  packet,  of  which  she  was  so  direcUy 
ftccused.  It  seems  singular,  even  on  this  suppo- 
sition, that  the  princess,  who  was  a  person  of  good 
mderstanding,  and  who  had  long  before  this 
become  suspicious  of  Lady  Jersey,  should  have 
been  so  incautious  as  to  leave  a  letter  in  her  way, 
if  it  were  really  of  such  importance  as  represented. 
8ome  persons  have  indeed  supposed  that  the 
parcel   really  was   lost,   and  that  the  prin 
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lading  that  to  be  the  case,  puqiotely  iMgnified 
Ae  importance  of  its  contents.  As  for  passages 
of  the  letters  haviog  transpired,  tt  is  highly  pro- 
bable that,  coramunicative,  and  of^n  regardless 
of  consequences,  as  she  confessedly  was,  she  had 
repeated  in  conrersation  the  substance  of  her 
femarks. 

This  transaction  has  been  dwelt  npon  in  this 
frface,  as  the  author  very  well  remembers  the 
MMatioD  that  it  excited  in  favor  of  the  phncesa, 
«Bd  tlie  unmerited  obloquy  cast  on  the  Qaeen, 

I(«bom  no  rational  mind  can  believe  to  have  been 
•oacemed  in  so  base  a  transaciion. 
Si  TbediSerences  which  had  commenced  before  the 
•Ibuth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  were  not  allayed, 
Ipi  might  have  been  hoped,  by  that  happy  event, 
ffbe  prince  bad  not  selected  the  princess  for  his 
ftoasortt  and  however  widely  opioioDs  may  have 
tiiffered  respecting  her  character,  it  seems  to  he 
fenerally  admitted  that  she  was  unsuitod  to  the 
^vhice,  and,  in  all  probability,  they  would  never, 
ander  any  circumstances,  have  made  a  happy 
couple.  The  princess  could  not  remain  long  in- 
wnsible  of  tliis  fact ;  they  were  both  too  ojien  and 


frank  to  be  capable  of  dissembling  their  feelings, 
and  neither  took  much  pains  to  conceal  their 
mutual  dislike.  Soon  after  the  princess's  first 
appearance  in  public  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  a  dispute  arose,  which,  though  ori* 
ginating  in  a  matter  of  trivial  importance,  ended 
by  widening  the  breach  which  already  existed. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  state  of  feel- 
ing could  long  subsist  without  producing  some 
explanation  or  alteration ;  and  accordingly  they 
both  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Countess  of  Cbolmondeley.  Nothing,  however, 
was  yet  done,  and  the  prince  visited  Windsor 
and  Brighton,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
happy  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement  and  pleasure; 
but  the  King  was  displeased  at  his  continued 
absence  from  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  desire 
to  see  them  reunited.  Though  this,  however, 
appeared  impossible,  and  the  spirit  of  the  princess 
was  incompatible  with  such  a  mode  of  life,  she 
intreated  that  by  some  arrangement  or  under- 
standing,  she  might  enjoy  the  society  and  protec- 
tion of  herhusbaiid.  She  accordingly  wrote  to  the 
prince ;  but  he  did  not  attend  to  her  remonstrances. 
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and  miy  diisected  the  CounteM  Cholmondeley  to 
«igqth»<  propriety  of  a  separation.  At  the  idea 
ol(  :|hist  her  mind  at  first  revolted.  .  Yet  the 
fCHice  had  firequeotly  stated  to  her  his  dislike  of 
]MNF,p«rsoiit  character,  and  society;  and  she  did 
not  thereftHre  long  feel  that  aversion  to  the  OMftf 
a^filV  which  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  On 
noffiiing  this  oonununication,  she  wrote  to  the 
pence»  requiring  an  explanation  of  his  condoct^ 
and  representing  the  sources  of  their  uneasiness 
and  diasatislaction :  and  to  it  she  received  a  reply 
wfesek  was  to  her  unsatisfectory.  Windsor  was 
•OPVrfltlie  residence  of  the  prince,  and  Carlton 
House  of  the  princess.  Interviews  but  rarely 
occurred,  and  then  they  only  tended  to  increase 
their  mutual  unhappiness. 

In  March,  1796,  the  necessity  of  a  separation 
was  again  represented  to  the  princess,  and  feeling 
that  her  situation  could  not  be  rendered  more 
painful  or  degraded,  she  intimated  to  Lady  Choi- 
mondeley,  that  if  she  so  separated  notr,  at  the 
re^tueat  of  the  prince,  she  would  have  it  expressly 
understood,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
Piincess  Charlotte,  prior  to  herself  and  her  father, 


she  would  not  conEeDt  agaia  to  cohabit  with  the 
prince,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserring  the 
succession  of  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  to 
the  crown.  During  the  month  of  April,  a  further 
correspondence  and  conference  took  place,  and  at 
length  the  princess  requested  that  she  might  be 
definitively  apprised  of  the  wishes  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  that  if  it  was  pos- 
sible, she  would  still  be  happy  to  reside  with  her 
husband,  but  that  his  conduct  must  be  materially 
altered,  to  render  her  palace  the  abode  of  happi- 
ness, or  even  peace.  She  desired  that  her  feelings 
and  wishes  might  be  communicated  to  the  prince 
by  Lord  Cholmondeley.  His  lordship  complied 
with  her  request,  and  returned  a  reply  that  bis 
Royal  Highness  thought  an  immediate  separation 
had  better  take  place,  and  that  in  future  they 
should  each  form  their  own  arrangements.  With 
a  verbal  message  on  a  subject  of  such  great  im- 
portance, the  princess  was  not  content,  and  she 
required  that  she  should  receive  from  the  prince, 
in  writing,  his  wishes  and  proposition,  that  she 
might  be  assured  the  communications  she  received 
were  those  of  the  prince,  and  not  of  artful   and 
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dengniog  indinduals,  aoxiout  to  promote  ft  »tp»r 
ratioB  from  personal  and  sordid  motives. 

Wttb  that  request  the  prince  suoo  compUttdf 
and  on  April  30,  1796.  he  addressed  to  her  tbe 
ToUowiog  letter: — 

"  Madam, 

"  As  Lord  CbolmuDdeley  iDforms  me  tbat 
you  wish  1  would  deGne,  in  writing,  the  terms 
upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  »hall  endeavour  to 
explain  myself  upon  tliat  head  with  as  much 
clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  will  admit.  Our  inclinations 
are  not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be, 
held  answerable  to  the  other  because  nature  has 
not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and 
comfortable  society  is,  however,  in  our  power  j 
letoar  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  that, 
and  1  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition 
which  you  required,  through  Lady  Cholmondeley^ 
that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening 
to  my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  iu  its 
mercy  will  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of 
the  restriction  by   proposing,  at  any  period*  a 
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voRnectioii  ol*  a  more  particular  nature.  I  sbal) 
now  finally  close  this  disagreeable  correspond- 
ence, trusting  that,  as  we  have  completely  ex- 
plained ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our 
lives  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

"  I   am,   Madam,  with  great  truth, 
'<■  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Georok  Pi 


'   Windier  Caitk,  April  so,  nm." 


'-  Thia  letter,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  appears,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
have  been  such  a  one  as  the  princess  might  have 
expected  to  receive,  after  matters  had  unhappily 
gone  so  far.  The  prince  does  not  cast  the  slightest 
reproach  on  her,  but  merely  tells  her  what  she 
knew  before,  that  their  dispositions  were  unsuit- 
able to  each  other :  he  does  not  seem  even  to  coo- 
template  a  separate  residence,  as  he  proposes 
"  to  restrict  their  intercourse  to  tranquil  and  com- 
fortable society,  'which,"  he  says,  "  is  itili  in  their 
power." 

The  princess,  however,  was  very  much  sur- 
prised and  agitated  by  this  letter.     They   bad 
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itadMd  oftflft  spoken  oi  Mpmimib  tbut  wbmi  it^ 
niHi^pnieiitad  to  hw  u  a  nttkf^ftoi  immodiftl* 
oooBnmMf  she  wm  grievod  and  cUMppomtadb 
She  liesitted  as  to  the  course  wliiok  it  fwovMk 
b#»prodeiit  for  her  to  adopts  and  aocordiiiglf 
first  determined  on  consulting  her  parents  at 
Brunswick ;  but  as  some  time  would  elapse  prior 
to  raceiving  an  answer,  and  all  delays  being  Im* 
proper,  she  resolved,  at  the  advice  of  a  particii* 
korfiriend,  to  consult  the  King,  and  to  write  a 
^leodjr  answer  to  the  prince.  This  advice  har- 
moniapd  with  her  own  feelings ;  yet  she  ezpressei 
hesMtf'desirouSf  if  possible,  to  avoid  distressing 
tUr  Singes  mind,  and  agitating  his  sensilnlity,  by 
petotiona  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  dissatis* 
fttction  and  unhappiness.  But  it  was  impossible. 
Lord  Cholmondeley  told  her  that  a  reconoi^ 
liation  appeared  impracticable,  since  the  tieU 
iogs  of  the  prince  were  not  the  result  of  mo« 
mentary  displeasure,  but  of  a  long  settled  indif- 
ference, now  amounting  to  dislike.  He  gave 
this  opinion  with  bis  usual  politeness  and  respect, 
and  she  felt  that  it  was  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
She  then  thought  of  returning  to  her  father ;  but 


she  could  not  takejuch  a  step  without  iocurring 
tbe  charge  of  im|vopriety  of  conduct ;  and,  alter 
much  hesitation,  she  resolved  on  the  letter  which 
she  sent,  and  determined  on  transmitting  a  copy 
to  HiB  Majesty.  The  letter  was  of  the  following 
tenor : — 


"The  avowal  of  your  conversation  with  '. 
Cholmondeley  neither  surprises  nor  offends  me  : 
it  merely  confirmed  what  you  have  tacitly  insi- 
nuated for  this  twelvemonth.  But  after  this,  it 
would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  rather  an 
unworthy  meanness  in  me,  were  I  to  complain  of 
those  conditions  which  you  impose  upon  yourself. 
I  should  have  returned  no  answer  to  your  letter, 
if  it  had  not  been  conceived  in  terms  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  proceeds  from 
you  or  from  me;  and  you  are  aware  that  the 
honor  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 

"  The  letter  which  you  announce  to  me  as  the 
last,  obliges  me  to  communicate  to  tbe  King,  as 
to  my  sovereign  and  my  father,  both  your  avowal 
and  my  answer.  You  will  find  enclosed  the  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  King.     I  apprise  you  ofj 


I  umy-  not  incur  the  tlightett  reproach  el 
d«fli«ity  ftem  yea.    At  I  have  at  this  momeni 

^IriB  »pOii;.thia-aiil9aet;  and  if  aty  condnet 
neat  Ua  apf  robatiaiit  I  ahail  be  hi  aoma  degree 
al  leaat  consoled.  I  retain  eHxj  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  the  situaticm  in  which  I  find  myselfy 
aa  Fkineess  of  Walea,  enabled  by  your  means  to 
indalge  hi' the  free  exercise  of  a  Tirtne  dear  to  my 
heart — ^I  aoean  charity.  It  will  be  my  duty, 
iiLOwiae;  to  act  upon  another  motive— that  of 
gnring  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation 
iyider  every  trial. 

^'  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  pray  for  your  happiness,  and  to 
be  your  much*devoted 

**  Carouhi. 

.   «  J%6,  1796." 
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letter  distinctly  shews  that  the  difference 
between  the  prince  and  princess  had  commenced 
immediately  after  their  marriage ;  for  she  says  he 
had  tacitly  insinuated  the  same  thing  for  a  twelve- 
month,  that  is  within  a  month  after  their  union. 


The  princess  also  wrote  to  the  Kiog,  sending  him 
a  copy  of  the  above  letter  to  the  prince. 

His  Majesty  wrote  to,  and  vi^ted  her,  and 
endeavoured,  by  every  possible  method,  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  be  had  been  the  uninteniionai 
instrument  of  producing.  He  could  not  reproach 
his  son  for  not  lovmg  a  woman  whom  he  had 
married  from  policy;  and  his  attachments  to 
Lady  Jersey  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  been  so 
frequently  discussed  and  reprobated  by  bim,  that 
fresh  animadversions  were  unnecessary.  The 
prince  said  and  wrote  but  little  on  the  subject. 
He  respected  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family,  and 
desired  that,  as  much  as  possible,  privacy  should 
be  preserved.  In  this  respect  all  parties  agreed, 
and  the  terms  of  separation  now  alone  remained 
to  be  discussed.  Concerning  those  arrangements 
some  differences  of  opinion  occurred.  The  King 
thought  it  was  possible  that  the  separation  need 
not  extend  to  a  change  of  residence ;  and  this 
stould  appear  to  have  been  the  prince's  own 
original  idea;  for  how  were  they  to  enjoy  "tran- 
quil and  comfortable  society,"  if  they  were  to 
have  wholly  distinct  establishments?    However, 
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when  the  matttt  eame  to  be  discussed,  the  prince 
and  princess  both  preferred  a  complete  alteration. 

The'  King  thought  that  £20,000  per  annum 
sbenld  be  allowed  to  the  princess  for  a  separate 
awkitenance;  whilst  she  was  adrised  to  rejeel 
ioeh  income,  and  transmit  periodically  to  the 
|mnoe  her  acoeonts  for  payment.  To  remedy 
die  first  diffefence^  it  was  determined  that  apart* 
awnta  should  be  lesenred  for  her  at  Carlton 
Honse^  which  she  might  occasionally  yisit ;  and 
loieniove  any  objections  as  to  the  plan  of  hev 
prepoied  maintenance,  she  promised  to  be  ee<H 
nomical  in  her  arrangements,  and  retired  in  hit 
habits. 

For  some  time,  however,  after  these  arrange- 
ments were  concluded,  the  princess  continued 
to  reside  at  Carlton  House,  and  the  prince  at 
Windsor  and  Brighton ;  till,  at  length,  she  retired 
to  Charlton,  a  small  but  beautiful  village  near 
Blackheath;  where,  in  a  comparatively  humble 
abode,  she  resided  for  some  years.  To  that 
place  her  beloved  child  accompanied  her;  and 
Miss    Garth,     Miss    Vernon,     Mrs.    Harcourt, 


and  Mrs.  Sander,  with  a  few  other  ladies,  formed 
her  establishmeDt. 

During  her  continuaDce  at  Charlton,  the 
princess  necessarily  contracted  debts,  but  they 
only  amounted  to  £32,000,  and  were  paid  with 
cheerfulness  and  unanimity,  out  of  the  droits  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  Queen  and  princesses  did  not 
now;  however,  visit  her.  The  King  pursued  a 
different  line  of  conduct,  and  all  ranks  in  the 
nation  believed  that  he  would  not  patronize  bis 
daughter-in-taw,  if  her  conduct  had  been  marked 
by  any  flagrant  act  of  impropriety.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  Queen  and  princesses  abstained 
from  her  society,  the  King  solemnly  ratified  his 
approval  of  her  conduct,  by  visiting  her,  although 
this  gave  considerable  offence  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  correspondents  of  the  princess,  at  this 
time,  increased  in  number— her  child  daily  re- 
quired more  notice  and  attention' — her  visitors, 
though  few,  frequently  entered  into  long  conver- 
sations and  discussions— and  these  occupations, 
united  to  her  studies  and  necessary  avocations, 
I  ■•■  .>    ((I     ■     ■i.|i'jni"i  ' 


•caipied  the  whole  of  her  time.  The  PrtBce  of 
Wales  occsBionaliy  saw  his  daaghter,  though 
aflidom-^yet  for  her  he  cberished  a  oincere  regard. 

The  prince,  during  thu  period,  lived  in  coo' 
•taut  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert;  and  the 
CouDtvsof  Jereey  wai  seldom  beard  of  in  pnblici 
or  ia  the  newspapers. 

Having  continued  the  narrative  to  this  point. 
U  becomes  necessary  to  go  back  again  to  notice 
other  transactions  which  have  been  passed  over, 
in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  these 
unfortonate  misunderstandings. 

After  the  commencement  of  that  scries  of 
horrors  which  disgraced  France,  and  filled  Europe 
with  indignation  and  alarm,  the  prince,  for  a  long 
lime,  took  do  decisive  part  in  political  matters. 
The  opposition  party  had  become  disunited  among 
tbemselres,  Mr.  Burke  having  as  it  were  broken 
it  op,  by  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  the  French  revolution,  which 
he  embodied  and  advocated  with  such  over- 
powering energy  in  his  most  extraordinary  work 
OD  that  event — the  prince  himself  had.  in  fact, 
abandoned  the  political  principles  of  his  friends 


by  his  speech  on  the  3lst  of  May,  1792,  on  a 
motion  made  by  the  Marquis  of  AbercorD.  foffta 
ameDdment  to  the  address  of  the  Commons,  on 
His  Majesty's  proclamation  against  seditious 
meetings  and  writings.  This  speech  is  reported  as 
follows,  in  the  Senator,  a  collection  of  pariiamen- 
tary  debates,  published  at  the  time.  "  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  forward  on 
this  occasion,  and,  in  a  manly,  eloquent,  and.  we 
may  truly  add,  persaasive  manner,  delivered  bis 
sentiments.  He  said  that,  on  a  question  of  such 
magnitude,  he  should  be  deficient  in  his  duty  as 
a  member  of  Parliament,  unmindful  of  that  respect 
he  owed  to  the  constitution,  and  inattentive  to 
the  welfare,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  if  he  did  not  state  to  the  world  what  was 
his  opinion  on  the  present  question.  His  Royal 
Highness  said  he  should  detain  their  lordships 
but  for  a  short  time.  The  topic  opened  to  their 
view  they  had  already  heard,  and  would  again 
hear,  much  more  ably  discussed,  than  it  could  be 
by  any  efforts  from  him.  He  should  not  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  motion  for  the  address; 
he  sltould  endeavour  to  confine  himself  to  a  mere 


expression  of  bi«  sentiments  on  the  priDcipIe»  of 
Ute  constitution  of  tiiia  country ;  a  subject  which, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had  contem- 
plated with  pleasure,  and  which,  to  the  end  of  it, 
he  hoped  would  continue  unimpaired.  It  was  a 
constitution  which  had  afforded  protection  to  all 
ranks  and  classes,  and  he  trusted  it  would  coth 
tinae  that  advantage.  His  Royal  Highness  con- 
sidered the  present  proclamation  as  an  interference 
of  government  highly  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  order,  and  the  security  of  our  most 
admirable  constitution,  '  Educated  (said  his 
Royal  Highness)  as  I  have  been  in  its  principles, 
conceiving  it,  as  I  do,  to  be  the  most  sacred 
bequest  from  our  ancestors,  I  hold  it  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  myself,  and  every  noble  lord,  to 
pome  forward,  and  support  the  proper  measures 
fsa  its  defence.'  The  matter  in  issue  was,  in 
^t,  whether  the  constitution  was,  or  was  not,  to 
be  maintained  ;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  theory 
were  to  conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  estab- 
fiahed  practice;  and  whether  those  laws  under 
which  we  had  flourished  for  such  a  series  of  years 
jvQEi^  (o  be  stihyerted  by  a  rtform  unsanctioned 
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by  the  people.  As  a  person  nearly  and  dearly 
interested  in  the  welfare,  and,  he  should  empha- 
tically add,  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
people,  it  would  be  treason  to  the  principles  of 
his  mind,  if  he  did  not  come  forward  and  declare 
his  disapprobation  of  those  seditious  publications 
which  had  occasioned  the  motion  now  before  their 
lordships ;  and  his  interest  was  connected  with 
the  interest  of  the  people ;  Ihey  were  so  insepa- 
rable, that  unless  both  parties  concurred,  happi- 
ness could  not  exist.  On  this  great,  on  this 
solid  basis,  he  grounded  the  vote  which  he  meant 
to  give ;  and  that  vote  should  unequivocally  be 
for  a  concurrence  with  the  Commons  in  the 
address  they  had  resolved  upon.  His  Royal 
Highness  spoke  in  a  manner  that  called  not  only 
for  the  attention,  but  the  admiration  of  the  House ; 
and  these  words  were  patriotically  energetic— 
'  I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  people,  and  their  cause  I  will 
never  forsake  so  long  as  I  live.'  His  Royal 
Highness  then  concluded  with  distinctly  saying, 
■  I  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  for 
concurriDg  in  this  wise  aod  salutary  address. ' " 
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The  political  difference  between  the  prince  and 
tbat  portion  of  his  friends  who  remained  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  government,  may  be  supposed  to 
faate  been  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by  the 
memoiable  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
others  of  the  whigs,  who,  appalled  at  the 
of  the  French  revolution,  joined  the 
ttnks  of  the  minister.  The  prince,  however,  took 
00  pvt  ia  politics. 

After  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  placed  by 

Bm  Majesty  at  the  head  of  the  army,  a  general 

pramotion  taking  place,    the  Prince   of  Wales 

wfolem  letter  to  his  father,  which  he  transmitted 

titfoi^  the  Duke  his  brother,  urging  his  preten* 

sioos  to  promotion  in  the  army;  to  which  His 

Majesty  replied,  that  before  he  had  appointed 

the  prince  to  the  command  of  the  lOth  light 

dragoons,  he  had  caused  fully  to  be  explained 

to  him  his  sentiments  respecting  a  Prince   of 

Wales  entering  the  army,  and  the  public  grounds 

on  which  he  could  never  admit  of  the  prince's 

considering  it  as  a   profession,  or  of  his  being 

promoted  in  the  service. 

When  LordThurlow  gave  up  the  great  seal,  he 

q2 
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became  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Brighton,  where  the  ex-chan- 
cellor now  mostly  resided. 

It  was  much  noticed  that  Lord  Loughborough, 
who  had  been  the  prince's  legal  counsellor  at  the 
period  when  the  appointment  of  the  regency 
was  debated,  had  become  the  keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,  while  his  old  antagonist  wbs 
the  chosen  friend  of  the  prince.  Such  are  the 
shiftings  in  the  political  world. 

To  the  honor  of  Lord  Thurlow  it  should  be 
known,  that  he  advised  the  prince  to  avoid 
taking  any  part  in  politics,  and  to  make  himself 
independent  by  a  rigid  economy.  "  By  so 
doing,"  said  he,  "your  Royal  Highness  will 
lose  nominal  friends,  but  you  will  gain  the 
people." 

In  1796,  the  world  was  amused  by  the  pre- 
tended discovery  of  a  mass  of  papers  bearing  the 
name  of  Shakspeare.  The  noise  which  these 
relics  made,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  see  them.  Accordingly,  Samuel 
Ireland,  the  possessor,  waited  upon  his  Royal 
Highness  with  the  precious  cargo  of  manuscripts. 
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Of.  tJbis.  intenriew  the  younger  Ireland  gives  the 
fo^qwiDg  account,  in  bia  confession  of  the 
forgery:  — 

^i}^  Mr.  Ireland's  entrance,  bis  Royal  Highness, 
if9|lij|ua  asnal  affability,  rose  to  receive  him ;  and 

VbilNHDpletely  divested  himself  of  that  dignity 

■  * 

gf^ch  he  was  entitled  to  assume,  as  to  render 
Iff  A  Inland  as  unrestrained  in  his  manners,  as  if 
Id  had  been  in  the  company  of  his  equals. 

On  the  production  of  the  manuscripts,  his 

J^pyill  Highness  began  to  inspect  them  with  the 

strictest  scrutiny,  when,  to  Mr.  Ireland's  infinite 

ilMoBishment,  he  not  only  questioned  him   on 

ie?ery>  point,  with  an  acuteness  which  he  had 

piever  before  witnessed  from  the  learned  who  had 

inspected    the   papers,  but  he    also    displayed 

a  knowledge  of  antiquity   and  an  intimate  ac- 

qsaintance   with  documents   of   the  period   of 

Elizabeth,  which  Mr.  Ireland  had  conceived  to 

be  confined  to   those  only  that  had  made  this 

pirticular  subject  the  object  of  their  study. 

Having  examined  the  manuscripts,  his  Ilo3ral 
Highness  said,  "  As  fiEur  as  the  external  appearance 
will  witness  for  the  validity  of  the  documents, 


I 'fliey  certainly  bear  a  strong  semblance  of  age; 
to  decide,  however,  peremptorily  from  this  cur- 
sory inspection,  would  be  unjustifiable;  as  in 
matters  of  this  nature  so  much  is  to  be  said 
pro  and  con,  that  the  decision  requires  mature 
reflection.  I  certainly,  Mr.  Ireland,  must  com- 
pliment you  much  upon  the  discovery ;  as  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  and  every  thing  appertaining 
to  him,  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  literary  world, 
but  to  the  English  nation,  to  which  the  publica- 
tion will,  I  trust,  afford  that  gratification  which 
is  expected  to  be  derived  from  it." 

While  Mr.  Ireland  was  arranging  the  manu- 
scripts, the  prince  continued  to  deliver  his 
remarks  on  the  papers  he  had  inspected ;  and 
wheresoever  the  smallest  ground  of  objection  was 
apparent  to  his  mind,  be  requested  an  answer  to  his 
query,  which  was  always  put  with  ease,  although 
a  depth  of  penetration  was  apparent  in  the 
question,  to  which  Ireland  found  it  difficult  to 
make  an  apt  reply. 

Thus  far  Ireland's  account  goes;  but  the 
writer  of  this  knows  that  in  a  discourse  With 
Sheridan,  the  prince  treated  the  imposture  as  it 
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cleserved,  and  warned  the  manager  of  what  woald 
he  the  fete  of  Vortigerns,  if  he  should  be  so 
weak  as  to  bring  it  on  the  stage.  One  thing,  the 
pmee  said,  was  clear;  the  manuscripts  were  too 
Msoy  to  hare  been  so  long  concealed  above 
IpKNind* 

^ 'In  the  year  1797,  the  royal  family  wasdepriyed 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  with  his  Serene  Highness 
tlie   hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.    There 
were  many  circumstances  connected  with  this 
marriage,  which  rendered  it  a  rabject  of  peculiar 
mtereet.     Not  only  the  royal  family,  but   the 
natioii  in  general,  were  much  attached  to  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  to  the  regret  at  losing  her 
were  added  very  sincere  misgivings  with  respect 
to  the  probability  of  happiness  in  this  union ;  and 
the  prince,  whose  first  wife  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  been  nominally 
it  widower  nine  years,  but  there  was  a  mystery 
hanging  over  the  fate  of  his  wife,  which  required 
to  he  cleared  up.     She  had  been  imprisoned  by 
the  Empress  Catherine,   in  a  castle  200  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  died  ;  but  many 


persons  believed  that  she  was  still  liviog,  and 
others  accused  the  prince  with  having  been  a 
party  to  the  cruel  treatment  that  she  had  met 
with.  These  suspicions  were  doubtless  ill-founded, 
but  His  Majesty  was  of  course  anxious  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  on  so  important  a  point;  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  Princess  of  Wirtem- 
berg  was  certainly  dead,  he  gave  his  consent  to 
a  marriage,  to  which  both  he  and  the  Queen  were 
said  to  have  been  very  averse ;  though  the  priDceas 
herself,  as  was  reported,  had  lent  a  favorable  ear 
to  the  prince's  proposal. 

The  prince,  afterwards  Duke,  and  King  of 
Wirtemberg,  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind  and 
superior  abilities,  but  extremely  despotic  in  his 
priociples,  and  too  often  in  his  conduct.  His  laws 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  chase,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  game,  were  rigorous  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  punishments  for  the  violation  of  them 
beyond  measure  severe,  and  even  cruel.  His  own 
fondness  for  the  chase  was  great,  and  be  took 
great  pleasure  with  unsportsman-like  massacres 
of  some  thousands  of  animals  of  all  descriptions, 
driven  into  a  uarrow  space  from  a  great  extepj^flC 
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eountry,   where  they  might  be  killed  withoal 

DBiistaiioej  end  without  danger.   A  curiow  nam* 

five  of  ope  of  them  was  published  in  a  German 

jfMU&al^  d  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 

fai  the  year  1813  or  1814,  the  Emperor  Alexander 

bMig  on  a  Tisit  at  Stuttgardt,  the  King  resolyed 

lei  file  htm  the  exhibition  of  a  hunting  party  of  a 

very  morel  description.    Some  thousand  peasants 

were  employed  for  three  days,  in  beating  the 

country  for  many  miles  in  extent,  driving  the 

^all  sorts  into  a  circle  gradually  narrower, 

the  animals  retreating  from  their  pursuem 

hadao  means  of  escape  left,  but  into  the  wide 

gateway  of  a  lawn  standing  on  the  borders  of  a 

lakeu    By  the  continual  pressure  in  the  rear,  they 

were  compelled  to  ascend  the  staircase  d  the 

tewev,  and  finally  to  leap  from  the  summit  into 

the  lake,  giving  the  Ulustrious  person  who  had 

the  honor  to  be  invited  to  this  entertainment,  an 

opportunity  to  shoot  four-footed  animals,  such  as 

deer,  hares,  &c.  flying  in  the  air 

Most  of  the  German    princes  having  joined 
Napoleon  in  his  war  against  Austria,  were  re- 


warded  by  him  with  increase  of  territory  and 
higher  titles ;  thus  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony  obtained  the  royal  dignity,  which  it 
seems  Napoleon  did  not  at  first  intend  to  give 
to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Napoleon,  however, 
passing  through  Stuttgardt,  the  Duke  took  the 
opportunity  of  asking  hira  to  give  him  the  title  of 
King,  to  which  the  Emperor  at  length  assented. 
His  objection  seems  to  have  been  foanded  on  the 
small  extent  of  the  new  kingdom. 

The  parting  between  the  princess  and  the  coyal 
family  was  atFecting  in  the  extreme.  Her  own 
attendants,  from  whom  she  took  leave  in  the 
kindest  manner,  were  all  in  tears,  and  even  many 
of  the  spectators  who  were  assembled  to  see  her 
depart,  wept  aloud  when  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage,  which  was  to  bear  her  from  her  father's 
palace  and  from  her  native  country.  It  is  how- 
ever but  just  to  add,  that  though  she  had  no 
children,  her  husband  appears  to  have  behaved 
to  her  with  all  possible  kindness  and  affection, 
and  at  bis  death,  made  a  munificent  provision  for 
her.    She  was  adored  by  her  subjects,  and  the 
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piesoit  Kng  ^  Whrtambevg,  her  husband^  son 
by^4iit4i8t  wife,  alirays  behaved  to  her  mth'M 
mudi  deferenee,  respect  and  affection,  as  heconld 
hMie^shewn  bad  she  been  his  own  mother. 

It'  Iras  in  this  same  year  that  the  galfamt 
Ktadnsko  arriyed  in  England,  accompanied  by 
Aifliy  PoKsh  officers  going  with  him  to  America4 
Re  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  weakness  and 
sHAlring  when  be  reached  London,  where  be 
was  receiyed  with  great  respect,  and  a  handsome 
swokl  <#ai8  voted  him  as  a  present  by  the  Whig 
Gkib. 

This  year,  too,  will  be  memorable  on  account 
of' tlte> fDrmidable  mutiny  in  the  fleet;  on  which 
occasion,  the  prince,  overlooking  all  party  dif- 
ferences, conducted  himself  in  a  manner  whiah 
nr.  Moore  proved,  that  whatever  might  be  bis 
opinions,  be  could,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  sink 
the  partisan  in  the  patriot.  Yet  though  be  sup* 
ported  the  ministry  in  their  measures  for  sup- 
T^rtssing  a  rebellion  which  might  have  been  the 
ruin  of  the  country,  he  did  not  therefore  desert 
Mr.  Fox,  and  his  other  friends,  who,  wearied  out 


as  they  were  with  continual  and  fruitless  opposi- 
tion to  a  ministry  whose  measures  they  thought 
brought  ruin  and  disgrace  on  the  country,  with- 
drew in  a  body  from  both  Houses  of  Parliameot. 
This  step,  which  was  probably  taken  with  a  riew 
to  excite  a  sensation  in  the  country,  and  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  danger 
of  the  nation,  failed  in  producing  such  an  effect. 
The  seceding  members  were  blamed  for  a  dere- 
liction of  their  duty,  and  that  part  of  the  nation 
which  was  opposed  to  the  ministers  were  much 
more  satisfied  with  Mr.  Tierney  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  remained  at  their  posts. 

On  the  8th  of  July  died  one  of  the  prince's 
earliest  friends,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  highly-gifted  men  of  his  time,  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Burke ;  a  man  whose  violence  of  temper 
in  the  assertion  of  his  political  opinions  raised 
up  against  bim  a  host  of  enemies,  and  drew  upon 
him  unbounded  obloquy,  but  who  will  always  be 
venerated  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  geniuses  of 
an  age  fertile  in  great  men,  and  whose  exemplary 
conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  as  a 
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hMhtnd,  t  fiither^  and  friend,  whose  unafiectad 
piily,  iad  nnralHed  purity  of  mortb,  u  hondf^ 
aMf  dlalmgaitlied  him,  u  hit  tnnseendiiiC 
tdenCs. 

'The  nnhappy  consequences  of  the  alienation 

betireeta  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  were 

tMMufasted,  among  other  things,  by  the  insults 

that  were   continually  oftred  to  the  princess 

when  tnTeDtng  on  the  Greenwich  road*  on  her 

amy  from  Cariton  House  to  Chariton.    On  this 

tit  of  August,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger 

fhNtt  the  misconduct  of  two  Greenwich  coach- 

anen,  who,  racing  with  each  other,  drove  againfet 

hcrr  carriage,  and  nearly  killed  one  of  her  servants ; 

^md  the  coachmen  being  brought  to  Bow-street, 

^ne  of  them  behaved  with  great  insolence ;  and 

ahe   princesses    servant   stated  that  her    Royal 

Highness  seldom    travelled  that  road    without 

twing  insulted,  the  coachmen  often  blocking  up 

the  road,  and  refusing  to  let  her  pass.    As  for  the 

prince,  he  seems  to  have  lived  quite  retired ;  and 

His  Majesty  having  resolved  to  go  to  St.  FauFs, 

to  return  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for  the 

great  naval  victories  gained  by  Lords  Howe,  St. 
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Vincent,  and  Duncan,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
P^'ince  of  Wales  was  present  on  the  occasion,  at 

\  least  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  accounts 
published  of  this  striking  ceremony. 
.'.  While  the  most  distinguished  members  ot'  the 
Opposition   continued  to  refrain  from  attending 
tbeir  duties  in   Parliament,  they  seem  to  have 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  And  other  occasions  to 
express,  with  a  vehemence  increased  by  the  irri- 
tation of  disappointment,  the  opinions  and  doc- 
trines which  they  had  failed  in  impressing  on  the 
-siajority  of  the    two  Houses.     On  the  24th  of 

I  January,  1798,  there  was  a  meeting  of  no  less 
:than  two  thousand  persons,  at  the  Crown  and 
.Anchor  Tavern,  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Mr. 

[  fWox ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  in  the  chair ;  and 
!&fter  a  prefatory  speech  of  a  very  inflammatory 

I  Mature,  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Fox.  which 

I  i*ipas  succeeded  by  several  toasts,  which,  to  say 

I  the  least,  were  highly  imprudent  at  a  time  when 
'^party  spirit  and  political  acrimony  had  ran  to  an 
alarming  height.  In  returning  thanks  to  the 
meeting  for  drinking  his  health,  the  noble  duke 
said,  "  Allow  me  to  call  on  you  to  drink  our 
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aovereign's  health,  '  The  majesty  of  the  people/  *" 
Ib  >  coDsequence  of  his  conduct  at  this  meeting; 
Qil  Majesty  very  properly  dismissed  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment of  militia.  This  salutary  example  was  lost 
oa  Mr.  Fox,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  Club 
in  May  fi[>llowing,  gave  as  a  toast,  '' The:SoT6* 
n^ty  of  the  people  of  Great  Bmtain  ;'*  fox  which 
^is  Majesty  erased  hiat  name  firom  the  list  of 
|IV|vy  councillors. 

...The  year  1709  was  distinguished  by  the  pa- 
trietic  spirit  of  the  people  in  fwming  themselves 
into  corps  of  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  in  case  of  invasion  by  the  enemy.  On 
the  King's  birthday,  the  4th  of  June,  there  was  a 
grand  review  in  Hyde  Park  of  sixty-five  corps  of 
volunteers  of  London  and  the  vicinity ;  the  whole 
amount  of  these  patriotic  corps,  armed  and  clothed 
at  their  own  expense,  and  serving  without  pay, 
was  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  between  eight 
and  nine  thousaad  were  on  the  ground.  It  was  a 
noble  and  heart  elevating  scene,  and  the  King 
might  well  say,  that  it  was  the  proudest  day  of 
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his  life,  when,  as  he  rode  along  the  ranks  of  these 
citizen-soldiers,  attended  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Clarence,  Cumberland, 
and  Gloucester,  he  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamation  by  one  hundred  and  fifly 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  vi- 
cinity, proud  of  their  sovereign,  proud  of  their  sons, 
brethren,  and  husbands,  who  had  thus  voluntarily 
come  forward  to  defend,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
the  person  of  their  King,  and  the  independence  of 
their  country.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  honor  the  several 
volunteer  corps  in  and  about  the  metropolis  with 
his  royal  inspection.  In  Finsbury-square,  His 
Majesty  was  received  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
the  head  of  the  Artillery  Company,  of  which  he 
was  Captain-general ;  the  number  of  volunteers 
reviewed  on  this  day  was  about  twelve  thousand. 
Both  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  preceding, -the 
Queen  and  the  five  princesses  were  present.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  the  King  went  to  Maidstone,  to 
review  the  volunteer  association  of  the  county  of 
Kent.  A  pavilion  was  erected  in  Lord  Romney's 
grounds,  for  the  royal  family  to  dine,  ai 
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bd  benches  were  placed  in  sight  uf  the  pavilion 
brthe  volunteer*.  There  were  ninety-one  tables, 
lie  whole  length  of  which  was  seven  miles  and  a 
tftlf,   capable  of  accommodating  six   thousand 
lersons.     On  this  occasion,   too,  the  Prince  of 
l''ales   and  the  royal    dukes   accompanied   His 
Majesty;  there  was  a  very  brilliant  review  and 
Barn-fight,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
bytd  family,  and  to  the    crowd  of  spectators: 
Imong  the  company  were  a  very  great  number  Of 
'  nobility  and  gentry.     When  the  volunteers, 
^ving  finished  their  dinner,  rose  to  drink  Hh 
Wajesty's  health  in  a  bumper,  with  three  times 
•three,  followed  by  loud  and  reiterated  acclama- 
ffioDS  from  the  company,  and  the  music  of  all  the 
•Sands,  the  effect  was  extremely  grand.     On  all 
bese  occasions  the  public  witnessed,  with  much 
nttsfaction,  the  cordiality  that  appeared  to  sub- 
sist between  the  prince  and  the  King  his  father. 
^I  *"  The  prince's  birth-day  was  celebrated  this  year 
^P%t  Windsor  with  considerable  eclat.     la  the  fore- 
"    noon  there  was  a  grand  review  in  the  great  park 
of  several  regiments  of  light  horse,  that  were  on 
the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  coast,  to  embark 
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:an  the  celebrated  expedition  to  Holland,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  bril- 
■iiant  commencement  of  which  served  only  to 
^ake  the  unfortunate  issue  the  more  lamented. 
A  magnificent  cold  collation  was  given  to  the 
-officers  by  His  Majesty,  for  which  some  handsome 
tents,  taken  from  Tippoo  Saib,  were  set  up  in  the 
garden  of  Cumberland  Lodge,  so  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle.  In  front  of  their  Majesties' 
:tcnt  a  stage  was  erected,  on  which  tumblers  and 
rope-dancers  from  Sadler's  Wells  exhibited  their 
feats  for  the  amusement  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
then  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  age.  How  perfectly 
happy  did  the  good  King  appear,  surrounded  by 
'iiis  family !  and  with  what  delight  did  he  seem  to 
'Contemplate  the  childish  joy  of  his  infant  grand- 
■"daughler,  who  clapped  her  little  hands  at  the 
antics  of  the  tumblers  !  Every  appearance  of  ce- 
remony was  banished  ;  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
rto  get  near  to  the  low  paling  of  the  garden,  often 
I'forced  many  of  them,  who  stood  next  to  it,  to 
jump  over,  where  they  were  suffered  very  quietly 
to  remain,  and  as  soon  as  the  royal  family  rose, 
instead    of   being  rudely  ordered  to  wilbdn 


r4bey  were  politely  asked  iato  the  tents  to  partake 
}  Hf  the  refresh  meots. 

To  graliiy  the  people,  who  had  collected  in 
I  •otunderable  numbers  near  the  house,  her  Royal 
I  ffighness  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
1  window,  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  ber 
i,  and  held  her  up  to  the  crowd,  who  wel- 
|4omed  her  with  acclamations. 

The  year  1 800  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
ItBrand  measure  of  the  union  of  Ireland  and  Great 
I  AilbUu;  on  which,  as  the  prince  does  not  appear 
t  Id  hftve  taken  any  part  therein,  it  is  unnecessary 
I «»  dw«tl. 

On  the  15th  of  May.  this  year,  two  attempts 
were  made  on  the  Kind's  life;  the  first  in  the 
awming,  while  reviewing  the  Grenadier  Guards 
in  Hyde  Park,  when,  during  the  firing,  a  ball 
cartridge  was  discharged,  the  ball  of  wbich  se* 
Terely  wounded  Mr.  Ongley,  a  young  gentleman 
b  the  Navy  Ofiice,  who  was  standing  within  a 
(•w  yards  of  the  King;  the  second  was  in  the 
erenmg,  when  the  royal  family  being  at  Drury- 
luie  Theatre,  a  pistol  was  fired  at  him  just  as  he 
was  entering  his  box,  by  a  person  inthe  pit.  The 
It  2 


King  shewed  extraordinary  and  admirable  cool- 
ness on  this  occasion,  and,  far  from  betraying  any 
symptom  of  fear  or  alarm,  resolved  to  remain  till 
the  play  was  over.  The  assassin  was  seized  on 
the  spot,  and  conveyed  to  the  music-room,  where 
he  was  examined  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  others.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  particular,  evinced,  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  and  joy  at 
the  safety  of  the  King. 

In  1800,  the  Prince  of  Wales  directed  the  Rev. 
John  Hayter,  M.  A.  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  go  to  Italy,  and  exert  himself  on 
the  spot,  under  the  permission  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  to  unroll  and  transcribe  the  Papyri  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Od  his  arrival  at  Naples,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
royal  patron,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  number  of 
manuscripts  saved  is  said  to  be  about  500,  but  if 
I  am  rightly  informed  by  those  whose  official 
situation  must  give  them  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  your  Royal  Highness,  by  facilitating 
the  development  of  these  volumes,  will  probably 
be  the  means  of  further  excavation,  and  of  res- 
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cuing^  from  their  interment  an  infinite  quantity 
of  others.  About  thirty  years  ago.  His  Sicilian 
Bfajesty  ordered  the  development,  the  transcrip* 
tkm,  and  the  printing  of  those  volumes  which  had 
theh^been  saved.  This  operation  was  accordingly- 
begoD,  and  went  on  till  the  invasion  of  Naples  by; 
the  French.  But  the  mode  was  slow,  being  per- 
fiinned  by  a  single  person,  with  only  one  frame, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto, 
chamberlain  to  the  King,  and  president  of  the 
Royal 'Academy.  The  frame  consists  of  several 
taper  and  oblong  pieces  of  wood,  with  parallel 
threads  of  silk  running  on  each  side  the  whole 
lengtliof  each  piece.  When  the  frame  is  laid  on 
any  Tolume,  each  piece  of  wood  must  be  fixed 
precisely  over  each  line  of  the  page,  while  the 
respective  threads,  being  worked  beneath  each 
]jne»  and  assisted  by  the  corresponding  piece  of 
wood  above,  raise  the  line  upwards,  and  disclose 
the  characters  to  view. 

^'  Theoperation  seems  ingenious,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  It  was,  I  believe,  invented  by  a 
Capocbin  at  Naples.  The  fruits  of  it  are  said  to 
be '  two  publications  only — one  on  mosic,  by  the 


celebrated  Philoderaus,  who  was  a  cotemporary 
of  Cicero,  and  the  other  on  cookery.  The  first  is 
in  His  Majesty's  library,  at  the  Queen's  palace. 
Through  the  obliging  politene&s  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
the  King's  librajciao.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
peruGing  it.  Indeed,  I  hope  your  Royal  High- 
ness will  not  disapprove  ray  acknowledging  in  this 
place,  the  very  warm  and  re&pectful  interest  which 
both  this  gentleman,  and  the  right  honorable  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  have  expressed 
for  the  furtherance  of  your  Royal  Highnesa's 
great  and  good  design.  Meanwhile,  by  this  spe- 
cimen of  Philodemus,  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  the 
frames  should  be  multiplied  to  the  proposed! 
extent,  several  pages  of  thirty  different  maou- 
scripts  might  be  disclosed  and  transcribed  wHhin 
the  space  of  one  week.  But  the  very  period  at 
which  the  manuscripts  were  buried,  serves  to 
point  out  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that  you  may 
expect  the  recovery  of  either  the  whole,  oc,  at 
least,  parte  of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity, 
hitherto  deemed  irrecoverable.  All  of  the«e.  in 
truth,  had  been  written  before  that  period,  if 
we   except  Tacitus>  whose  ineBtiu^e  works 


were  uaflortunatety  not  cumpused  till  tvreaty 
years  afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
Nor  caa  it  be  imagined  for  a  moment^  that  among 
five  or  six  hundred  manuscripts  already  excavated, 
and  especially  from  tliu  numberle&s  ones  whicb 
farther  excavations  may  supply,  lost  ai  such 
a-period  in  two  of  the  most  i-apital  cities,  in  the 
richest,  most  frequented  and  most  learned  pro* 
vince  of  Italy,  each  of  them  an  established  seat  of 
tke  arts  and  sciences,  each  of  them  the  resort  of 
the  most  distinguished  Humans,  not  any  part  of 
tboee  illustrious  authors  should  be  discovered. 
But  the  manuscript  of  Philodenius  itself,  makes 
the  reverse  of  such  an  idea  appear  much  niure 
I  probable.    To  th«  moderM,  who  have 

■  Untwisted  all  the  chains  tbat  tie 
>><  .       Tbeltlilclsi  Boul  ofbArinoBy.' 

t  life&tise  on  music  cannot  indeed  be  supp 

Edo  communicate  much  information;  yet  the  sub- 

ct  is  scientific,  and  scientifically  treated.    The 

ntbor  himself,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 

■iben  in  his  time  for  wit,  learning,  and  philosophy. 

I  But  in  the  rest  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  history, 

m  poetry,  the  discovery  of  any  lost  writer,  either 


in  whole  or  in  part,  would  be  deemed  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  and  treasure,  and  form  a  new 
era  in  literature.  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that 
the  characters  of  these  maouscripts,  whether  they 
should  be  Greek  or  Latin,  must  be  very  obvious 
and  legible.  Before  the  year  of  our  Lord  79,  and 
some  time  after  it,  the  Majusculse,  or  Unciales 
Literte,  capital  letters,  were  solely  used.  A  page, 
therefore,  in  one  of  these  manuscripts,  would  pre- 
sent to  your  Royal  Highness  an  exact  image  of 
some  mutilated  inscription  in  these  languages  on 
an  ancient  column,  statue,  or  sepulchre.  There 
cannot  remain  a  doubt,  even  omitting  the  assur- 
ances from  men  in  official  situations  to  that  effect, 
that  your  Royal  Highnesses  supehntendeot  will 
receive  every  possible  assistance  from  the  Marquis 
del  Vasto;  and  in  that  case,  it  seems  improbable 
that  the  object  of  this  mission  can  be  altogether 
fruitless.  With  such  a  terminatioD  of  it,  however, 
your  Royal  Highness,  by  having  proposed  to  con- 
cur with  His  Sicilian  Majesty  in  the  quicker  and 
more  effectual  development,  transcription,  and 
publication  of  three  manuscripts,  will  reap  the 
satisfaction   of  having   made    a    most   pj^inceijf 


sttempt  in  behalf  of  koowledge  and  literatare,  on 

ttD  occasion  where  their  interests  might  be  affected 
faiost  materially,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  no 
itsnals  hare  afforded,  or  can  hereafter  afford,  an 
iBXample.  Your  very  interposition  wiU  be  yonr 
^ory:  your  want  of  success  will  only  make  the 
learaed  world  feel  with  gratitude  what  you  wotild 

Phare  done." 
'  The  prince  was  encouraged  to  go  on,  and  be 
fecurred  an  immense  expense  to  little  benefit. 
Six  rolls  of  manuscripts  came  to  Carlton  House; 
but  none  of  value,  except  a  fragment  of  Epicnros. 
At  the  beginniag  of  1601,  Mr.  Pitt,  after 
retaining  bis  high  office  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded,  as  prime  minister, 
by  Mr.  Addington.  This  unexpected  change  was 
I  ftated  to  have  originated  in  the  difference  of 
Opinion  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  respect- 
I  ilig  Catholic  emancipation,  a  measure  to  which 
|»tiie  minister  considered  himself  pledged  by 
he  act  of  unibn,  and  which  be  regarded  as 
BJts  indispensable  complement  Whatever  may 
lave  been  his  motives,  the  administration  was 
upletely  changed,  and  negociations  for  peace, 


which  bad  been  brokea  oft'  the  year  before,  were 
now  r^iewed,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  of  preli- 
minaries of  peace  between  France  and  Engluid, 
and  in  the  sequel  to  the  definitive  treaty,  which 
waa  signed  at  Anueos  on  the  25tb  of  March,  1  ti02 ; 
btct  which  prored  to  be  no  more  than  a  hollow 
truce,  which  was  ended  in  about  a  twelvemonth, 
by  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  increased 
mony  on  both  sides. 

During  the  short  interval  of  peace,  men  of< 
parties  wished  that  tlie  jirince  mi^ht  be  enabled, 
by  the  liberahty  of  Parliament,  to  resume  the 
state  and  dignity  suitable  to  bis  birth.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  the  prince's  solicitor -general, 
made  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  bis 
Royal  Highness's  claim  to  the  arrears  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  during  bis  minority ;  but  Mr. 
Addington,  objecting  to  this,  made  the  prince's 
legal  advisers  recommend  him  to  present  a  peti-- 
tion  of  rights  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  wbicb  a 
legal  decision  on  his  claim  might  be  obtained. 
The  business  was  £ut  short  in  this  stage  by  Mr. 
Addington,  who,  oii  the  15th  of  February,  deli- 
vered a  message  from  His  Majesty,  recommi 
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ipg  to  Um  Houm  f^  Commooft  to  take  the  afiun 
fllT  the  Priace  into  cvQfiideratioD.  The  CbuceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  proposed  that  the  Priace  should 
have  £126,000  a  year,  beaide&  the  revenue  of  the 
9iich]r  of  Corawall,  without  dUturbing  the  plu 
•fBeed  to  in  1795,  for  the  paynieDt  of  bia  debtor 
of  which  he  stated  £663.895  had  been  paid  off  itp 
to  the  5th  of  January,  this  year.  The  portion 
renaiuiog  to  be  paid  was  £236,764,  tncludiog 
principal,  interest,  and  charges  of  managemeni. 

In  coosequence  of  this,  the  prince  intimated  his 
acquiescence  in  the  determination  of  the  House ; 
and  added,  that,  with  respect  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  he  had  resolved,  out  of  duty  to  iu» 
&ther,  to  forego  his  claim,  rather  than  prosecute  il 
io  a  hostile  manner;  he,  however,  added,  thai 
there  were  still  some  deetands  on  his  honor  and 
jaatioe,  for  the  discharge  of  which  he  must  sstr 
apart  a  considerable  sinking  fund,  and  must  ther«- 
fiace  postpone,  till  they  were  paid,  the  resumptioa 
of  his  state  and  dignity. 

Having,  on  different  occasiooa,  said  so  much  of 
the  prince's  debts  and  embarraKsments,  it  iabut 
justice  to  him  to  quote,  from  the  "  RecotlecUona 


of  Mr.  John  Nichols/'  the  following  remarks, 
which  place  the  matter  in  a  clear,  and  rather  a 
new,  light : — 

"  When  bis  Royal  Highness  came  of  age,  an 
establishment  was  assigned  to  him,  far  beyond 
what  could  be  supported  by  the  very  moderate 
income  which  was  allowed  him.  This  occasiooed 
him  to  contract  debts ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  that  those  debts  should  be  discharged, 
very  little  care  was  shewn  to  protect  the  prince's 
character  from  disgrace.  The  courtiers  were 
every  where  active  in  contrasting  the  regularity 
of  the  King's  life  with  the  indiscretions  of  the 
prince.  On  the  establishment  of  the  prince's 
household,  every  man  must  have  seen  that  an 
expense  was  created  which  his  income  would  not 
be  able  to  discharge.  Parental  affection,  and  the 
political  solicitude  which  the  monarch  in  posses- 
sion ought  to  have  for  the  character  of  his  imme- 
diate successor,  should  both  have  attracted  the 
King's  attention.  There  was  another  circum- 
stance also,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  over- 
looked. TheDuchy  of  Cornwall  was  the  prince's 
property,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth.     When  he 
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came  of  age,  Uie  prince  was  put  in  possession  o( 
the  revenues  of  this  Ouctiy.  But  ihe  prince 
obtained  no  part  of  that  revenue  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Duchy  during  hia  minority.  A 
different  treatment  was  shewn  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  When  he  came  of  age,  the  whole  revenue 
received  from  the  bishoprick  of  Osnaburijf, 
xlaring  his  minority,  was  paid  over  to  him.  There 
was  another  circumstance  respecting  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  by  which  a  still  greater  injury  was 
done  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  King  procured 
an  act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed,  authorising 
him  to  grant  leases  of  the  prince's  lands  in  Corn- 
wall, for  ninety-nine  years,  determinable  upon 
Jives.  For  these  leases,  the  King  received  6nes 
during  the  prince's  minority  to  the  amount  I 
believe  of  about  £250.000.  What  a  diB'erence 
would  it  have  made  to  the  prince,  if,  when  be 
came  of  age,  estates  in  possession  had  been 
delivered  up  to  him,  instead  of  reversions  expec- 
tant on  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  small 
rents  reserved !  Even  this  sum  of  £250,000, 
received  by  the  King  for  the  leases  which  he 
granted,  though  obviously  an  inadequate  com- 
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pemation,  was  not  paid  over  to  the  prince.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  King  received 
this  power  from  Parliament.  I  admit  it,  but  the 
Parliament  had  no  right  to  grant  this  power.  It 
was  a  gross  breach  of  faith  by  the  guardians  of 
the  prince's  estates.  I  am  justified  in  saying, 
that  the  Parliament  is  as  much  the  guardian  of 
the  prince's  estates,  as  it  is  of  the  demesnes  of  the 
crown.  I  am  justified  in  saying  this,  by  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  Richard  II.  had  granted  away  many 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The 
House  of  Commons  took  notice  of  this,  and 
sent  up  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  requesting 
their  concurrence  in  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of 
these  lands  to  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  King, 
under  the  name  of  Henry  V.  The  House  of 
Lords  refused  to  concur ;  but  though  they  refused 
to  concur  with  the  Commons  in  the  bill,  the 
House  of  Lords  addressed  the  King,  to  direct 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  commence  suits 
against  the  possessors  of  these  lands,  on  behalf  of 
the  prince.  In  the  suit  subsequently  instituted 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  his  son  Prince  Henry, 
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6tr  luids,  put  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which 
had  be«n  improvideDtly  ^raDted  away  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  though  the  proceediDg^g  were  only  in 
a  coon  of  law,  the  same  doctrine  seems  to  hare 
been  adopted — viz.  that  the  estates  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  as  much  under  tlie  protection  of 
PuHiament,  as  the  demesnes  of  the  crown.  I  am 
aware  that  it  will  be  said,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
afterwards  received  compensation  for  his  rights. 
He  brought  a  suit  against  the  King,  by  petition, 
and  in  1903  received  £220,000  for  compromising 
ills  daimfi.  a  sum  shamefully  inadequate.  But 
■what  would  have  been  the  diiferent  situation  of 
the  prince,  if  he  had  received  even  this  sura  in 
I7S3,  when  became  of  age,  instead  of  receiving 
it  in  1803?" 

Some  of  the  prince's  friends  finding  that  he 
Would,  even  now,  be  unable  to  resume  his  state 
and  dignity,  wished  the  House  to  do  aome- 
tfaing  more ;  and  some  members  proposed  that 
£6000  a  year,  out  of  the  income  allotted  to  the 
prince,  should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
JBxctiequeropposed  the  motion;  there  was,  he  al- 
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lowed,  but  one  sentiment  throughout  the  House 
■respecting  the  virtues  of  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
ibut  he  thought  the  proposal  would  seem  to  im- 
ply a  doubt,  which  nobody  could  entertain,  of  the 
generosity  of  the  prince. 

Id  this  same  year,  1803,  the  miUtary  prepara- 
•tions  of  Napoleon  indicating  a  design  of  invading 
^England,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused  id  an 
extraordinary  degree,  which  was  encouraged  by 
.the  proceedings  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in 
vthe  House  of  Commons,  and  Earl  Moira,  in  the 
llwords,  described  in  glowing  colours  the  power 
-and  ambition  of  Buonaparte ;  and  as  they  were 
iknown  to  be  the  particular  friends  of  the  Prince 
(of  Wales,  it  was  reasonably  believed  that  their 
sentiments  did  not  materially  differ  from  those  of 
■his  Royal  Highness  himself  As  soon  as  hostili- 
lies  were  actually  renewed,  volunteer  associatioM 
.were  formed  with  incredible  rapidity  throughout 
ithe  country ;  some  of  the  ministers  enrolled  them- 
'selves  as  privates :  the  Duke  of  Clarence  com- 
manded a  corps  near  Bushy,  his  speech  to  which, 
on  its  first  assembling,  deserves  to  be  recorded 
for  its  manly  and   patriotic  simplicity: — "My 
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fpeode  and  neighbours,"  said  tbe  duke,  "  where- 
onr  duty  calls  us.  I  will  go  with  you,  tight 
in,  your  ranks,  and  uever  return  without  you.'' 
Qg  the  4tb  of  December  the  Prince  of  Wales  pre- 
Knted  a  pair  of  colours  to  this  corps,  on  which 
(ipcauon  be  delivered  a  very  animated  address. 
yiParticipating  in  the  patriotic  ardor  of  tbe  na- 
Ji^,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  extremely  desirous 
|fi having  a  more  distinguished  station  allotted  to 
iifn  than  that  of  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  a  most 
tptereeting  correspondence  on  tbe  subject  took 
I^EOB  between  himself,  Mr.  Addington,  the  Duke 
^¥ork,  and  His  Majesty.  The  prince  first  ad- 
4r«st«d  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addington,  on  the  18th  of 
dy,  180.3.  In  this  he  says,  "  1  am  aware  I  do 
it  possess  the  experience  of  actual  warfare ;  at 
e  same  time  I  canaot  regard  myself  as  totally 
~  anqoaliiied,  or  deficient  in  military  science,  since  1 
have  long  made  the  service  ray  particular  study." 
Mr.  Addington  (Lord  Sidmouth)  did  not  even 
iBSwer  this  letter,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  the 
{trince  again  wrote  to  him.  saying,  "  A  week  has 
DOW  elapsed  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  transmitted 


to  Mr.  Addington  a  letter  on  a  subject  of  the 
jhest  importance.  Though  he  cannot  anticipate 
a  refusal  to  so  reasonable  a  demand,  he  mustBtill 
Crpress  some  surprise  that  a  communication  of 
rfoch  a  nature  should  have  remained  so  long  un- 
answered. When  the  Prince  of  Wales  desired  to 
be  placed  in  a' situation  which  might  enable  him 
to  shew  to  the  people  of  England  an  example  of 
Zeal,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  his  sovereigtt^,  he 
ilatorally  thought  he  was  only  fulfilling  his  appro- 
bate duty,  as  the  first  subject  of  the  realm,  in 
#liich,  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  cause  him 
t6  be  bom,  so  he  is  determined  to  maintain  himself 
fcy  all  those  honorable  exertions  which  the  6xi- 
J;encies  of  these  critical  times  peculiarly  demand," 
•  The  next  day,  Mr.  Addington  returned  a  brief 
reply,  appreciating  the  prince's  motives,  and  re- 
fbrring  to  answers  which  the  Ring  had  given-  to 
'  •hnilar  applications  made  by  the  prince  in  former 
^ears.  The  prince  insisted  that  his  letter  of  the 
26th  of  July  should  be  laid  before  the  King,  and 
on  the  1st  of  August  Mr.  Addington  wrote  a 
brief  contemptuous  letter  to  the  prince,  saying. 
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'  thit  the  King's  opinion  being  fixed.  His 
iHejesty  desired  that  no  farther  mention  should 
I  be  made  to  him  upon  the  subject." 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  prince  addressed  a 
Kbng  and  very  beautiful  tetter  to  the  King,  of 
I  vfaich  the  following  is  an  extract  :— 

■  I  aak  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best  «ner- 

1  of  my  charucter,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my 

ood  in  support  of  Your  Majesty's  person,  crown, 

I  dignity  ;  for  this  is  not  a  war  for  empire. 

Dry.  or  dominion,  but  for  existence.     In  this 

otest,    the    lowest    and    humblest    of    Your 

Ejesty's  subjects  have  been  called  on:  it  would, 

^therefore,  little  become  me,  who  am  the  first,  and 

Irbo  stand  at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne^ 

to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  a  lifeless  spectator 

of  the  mischiefs  which  threaten  us,  unconscioua  of 

the  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  indifferent  to 

the  consequences  which  may  follow.     Hanover  is 

lost;  England  is  menaced  with  invasion;  Ireland 

Ibi  in  rebellion;  Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  France. 

At  nich  a  moment,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yielding 

to  none  of  your  servants  in  zeal  and  devotion — to 

none  of  your  subjects  in  daty — to  none  of  your 
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children  in  teoderness  and  affection — presumes 
to  approach  you,  and  again  to  repeat  those  offers 
which  he  has  already  made  through  Your  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  A  feeling  of  honest  ambition, 
a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and  my  family, 
and  above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation 
of  that  gallant  army,  which  may  be  the  support 
of  Your  Majesty's  crown,  and  my  best  hope  here- 
after, command  me  to  persevere,  and  to  assure 
Your  Majesty,  with  all  humility  and  respect,  that, 
conscious  of  the  justice  of  my  claim,  no  human 
power  can  ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  it.  Allow 
me  to  say.  Sir,  that  I  am  bound  to  adopt  this  line 
of  conduct  by  every  motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man, 
and  sacred  to  me  as  a  prince.  Ought  I  not  to 
come  forward  in  a  moment  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty and  danger?  Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the 
glory  of  victory,  when  I  have  every  thing  to  lose 
by  defeat?  The  highest  places  in  Your  Majesty's 
service  are  filled  by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  family ;  to  me  alone  no  place  is  assigned ;  I 
am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even  the  junior 
major-general  of  your  army.  If  1  could  submit 
in  silence  to  such  indignities,  1  should  indeed.-^ 
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M^re  such  treatment,  and  prove,  to  the  latii&e- 
tion  of  your  enemies  and  my  own,  that  1  am 
entirely  incapable  of  those  exertions  which  my 
bMi'  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  pec«- 
liariy  call  for.  Standing  so  near  the  throne,  when 
I  am  deimsed,  the  cause  of  royalty  is  woundod. 
I  cannot  sink  in  public  opinion  without  the  parti- 
cipatioB  of  Your  Majesty  in  my  degradatieii ; 
tbenfore,  every  motive  of  private  feeling,  and 
public  duty  induces  me  to  implore  Your  Majesty 
to  feview  your  decision,  and  to  place  me  in  that 
aitualkon  which  my  birth,  the  duties  of  my 
statioB,  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  and  the 
expectations  of  the  people  of  England,  entitle  me 
to  claim.** 

The  next  day  the  prince  received  the  following 
snawer:— 

*•  My  pear  Son, 

'*  Though  I  applaud  your  zeal  and  spirit, 
in  which  I  trust  no  one  can  suppose  any  of  my 
fiunily  wanting,  yet,  considering  the  repeated 
dedarations  I  have  made  of  my  determination  on 
yoor'fermer  applications  to  the  same  purpose,  I 


.kBd  flattered  myself  to  have  heard  do  farther  on 
the  subject.  Should  the  implacable  enemy  suc- 
ceed so  far  as  to  land,  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  your  zeal  at  the  head  of  your 
.regiment.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
■tand  forward  on  such  an  occasion,  and  I  sh^l 
.certainly  think  it  mine  to  set  an  example,  in  de- 
fence of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me  and  to  my 
'people. 

"  I  ever  remain, 

"  My  dear  Son, 
"Your  most  affectionate  father, 

"  George  R." 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  prince  sent  a  most 
.beautiful,  admirable,  and,  it  may  be  said,  un- 
answerable reply  to  this  letter,  which  seems  to 
have  closed  the  correspondence  with  the  King. 
'  On  the  2nd  of  October  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  complaining  that  he  had  been  wholly  over- 
looked in  the  very  extensive  military  promotions 
which  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  day's  Ga- 
,zette.  The  duke  replied  at  great  length,  merdy 
■urging  the  King's  unalterable  resolution  that  the 
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Jffir-jipparent  should  not  make  ihe  army  bit  prft- 
fea^on,  or  receive  any  higher  rack  than  that  gf 

-  colonel.    A  very  long  correspondence  took  place 

-between  the  royal  brothers.  The  prince's  letters 
were  admirably  written,  and  the  arguments  al- 
leged in  them  were,  in  truth,  unanswerable;  but 
the  King,  who  bad  undoubtedly  the  right  to  refuse 

.  his  assent  to  the  prince's  wishes,  bad  formed  an 
opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  which  nothing 
could  remove.  As  for  the  correspondence,  it  it 
highly  probable  that  the  public  would  have  known 
Qotbing  of  the  transaction,  but  have  been  left  to 
imagine  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  remiss  in 
the  moment  when  the  country  was  menaced  with 
invasion,  had  not  a  converfiation  taken  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2Dd  of  August, 
when  Colonel  (since  General)  Craufurd  moved  for 
a  committee  on  measures  relative  to  the  defence 
of  the  country.  Straogers  were  indeed  excluded 
daring  the  debate:  an  account,  evidently  from 
authority,  was  published  the  following  morning, 
by  which  it  appears  that  some  members  having 
directly  alluded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  one  of  his  Royal  Highness 's  household. 
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'declared  that  the  prince  bad,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  wished  to  be  employed  in  any  service 
His  Majesty  might  call  him  to ;  that  such  wi^ 
had  been  made  known  to  the  ministers,  and  that 
"if  his  services  bad  been  rejected,  he  (Mr.  T.)  had 
■proo/thdit  the  fault  did  not  lie  at  his  door. 

Several  members,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Fox, 
(who  had  returned  to  his  post,)  having  pressed  the 
minister  to  stale  why  the  services  of  the  heir- 
apparent  bad  been  dechned,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  doing  justice  to  the  feelings  of 
the  prince,  declared  that  nothing  less  than  the 
commands  of  the  King,  and  the  united  authority 
of  the  House,  should  in  future  compel  him  to  say 
'a  word  more  on  the  subject.     This  conversation, 

I  however,  led  to  the  publication  of  the  whole 
correspondence,  in  which  the  prince  has  so  mani- 
festly the  advantage,  that  the  people  of  England 
•were  satisfied,  and  did  full  justice  to  bis  spirited 

\  and  patriotic  conduct  at  that  important  crisis. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  prince  requested 

of  Lord  Moira,  that  upon  the  first  notice  of  the 

enemy's  landing,  the  Earl  would  hasten  to  place 

himself  by  the  side  of  his  Royal  Highness,  that 
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they  mi^t  face  the  foe  together;  unless,  in  tte 
interval,  his  lordship  should  be  ordered  upon 
immediate  service.  In  consequence  of  this  ap- 
plication; the  Earl  declined  taking  the  command 
<xf  the  Leicestershire  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  this  year,  the  prince 
loet  an  old  and  fitvorite  servant,  John  IX^iOeit 
Fsyne,  admiral  of  the  red,  treasurer  of  Onen- 
wich  Hospital,  warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and 
auditor-general  to  his  Royal  Highness.  Hie 
prince  used  to  call  him  ''  honest  Jack  Payne,** 
aid  had  his  picture  painted  for  the  principal 
room  in  Carlton  House. 

Jadt  was  a  bon  vivant,  but  a  worthy  character. 
He  took  an  active  concern  in  his  roaster's  interests 
durii^  the  King's  illness  in  1788.* 

His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster,  the  prince  being  repre* 
sented  at  the  funeral  by  General  Hulse,  who  went 
in  his  Royal  Highnesses  coach  and  six ;  two  of  the 
royal  footmen  were  behind  in  state  liveries ;  two 
of  the  prince's  grooms  preceded,  and  three  followed 

•  Sm  Moore's  Life  of  Shwridoa. 
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the  faearse.    Dr.  Stanier  Clarke,   the  librarian 
,^d  chaplain,  read  the  service. 

Iq  November,   the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a 
jgrand  entertaiDtnent  to  that  remarkable  character, 
the  celebrated  Elfi  Bey,  chief  of  the  Mamelukes, 
;aDd  a  Dumber  of  other  distinguished  visitors.  The 
^conversation  turning  on  the  skill  of  the  Turks  and 
Mamelukes  in  equestrian  exercises,  the   prince 
I  \»aid,  "  1  have  now  in  my  stud  an  Egyptian  horse,  so 
'  yriid  and  ungovernable,  that  he  will  dismount  the 
I  *;best  horseman  in  the  Bey's  retinue."    The  Bey 
^replied  In  Italian,   "  1  shall  gratify  your  Royal 
Higbness's  curiosity  to-morrow."    An    appoint- 
ment was  made  for  the  next  day,  at  the  prince's 
I  'j'riding  house,  whither  the  Bey  came  with    bis 
i interpreter,    and    Mahomet  Aga,    his   principal 
I  ^officer,  where  the  prince  and  his  royal  brothers, 
'  with  several  noblemen,  were  waiting  to  see  the 
management  of  the  horse,  which  nobody  had  yet 
been  able  to  ride.     A  Mameluke  saddle  having 
been  fixed  by  the  grooms,  the  animal  was  led 
_  into  the  riding  bouse,  but  appeared  so  ungovem- 
-  able,  that  the  gentlemen  present  concluded  that 
nobody  would  attempt  to  mount  him.     The  borse 
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is  described  as  a  model  of  beauty;  hew4s«pot^4 
like  a  leopard,  and  his  eyes  so  fiery,  that  |i 
seemed  dangerous  to  approach  him.  Being  le^ 
roUBcL  the  bouodary,  Mahomet  made  a  sprii^ 
•etxed  the  reiQs,  and  vaulted  on  the  back  of  tbe 
animal,  which,  enraged  at  a  burden  it  had  nev«r 
before  £eU,  and  goaded  by  the  tightness  of  tba 
Egyptian  saddle,  made  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  throw  his  rider,  who,  to  tbe  utter  astoDisbment 
of  tbe  prince,  and  every  other  beholder,  kept  hii 
seat  for  twenty  minutes,  at  ihe  end  of  which 
time,  the  ferocity  of  the  animal  was  subdued. 
Tbe  prince  was  highly  gratified ;  and  highly  com-< 
plimented  the  officer  on  his  skUl  and  courage* 
£lfi  Bay  and  bis  retinue,  after  partaking  of  some 
refreshment  at  Carlton  House,  departed  not  a 
litUe  proud  of  this  victory. 

In  1804,  a  strong  altercation  took  place  between 
tbe  King  aud  the  Prince  of  Wales,  respecting  tbe 
education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  prince 
insisted  that  the  mother  was  an  improper  com- 
(Moion  for  the  daughter,  and  resolved  that  she 
shoold  be  confided  to  his  sole  management-  The 
King,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  was  an  improper  person  to  have  the 

'cbars^  of  bis  own  child,  and  insisted  upon  the 

L'light  of  the  mother.    The  prince  remonstrated, 

E  •imd  pronounced  the  line  the  King  had  taken  to 

t  'be  an  insult  upon  him.     His  Majesty  was  firm, 

/'and  became  himself  the  guardian  of  the  child. 

The  diflFerence  that  had  unhappily  arisen,  was, 

iTiowever,  amicably  adjusted,  and  on  the  12tb  of 

I  'November,  an  interview  between  the  King  and 

L  ''the  prince  took  place  at  Kew  Palace,  the  Queen 

•and  the  princesses  being  present.     The  meeting 

■after  a   long  interval,  was  extremely  affecting, 

I  'marked  by  every  emotion  of  kindness  and  con- 

•ciliation  on  the  one  part,  and  of  filial  respect  on 

'tte  other.  After  an  hour's  conference,  HisMajesty, 

'accompanied    by    the    Duke    of    Curaberland, 

I  returned  to  Windsor,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

■with  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  to  Carlton 

House,  where  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Earl  Mdra, 

Mr.  Sheridan,  and  others,  were  ready  to  receire    i 

him  ;  and  an  express  was  sent  to  Woburn,  to  fetch 

Mr.  Fox,  to  have  an  audience  with  the  prince  on 

this  happy  occasion. 

The  King,  however,  had  still  some  misgivings, 
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M  appMTB  from  the  following  letter  to  the 
KrinoeM  of  Wales^  to  wbom  he  continued  to  shew. ' 
evecy  mark  of  affection.  In  1800,  be  had  pr&- 
aanted  her  with  the  rangerthip  of  Greenwich 
Parte,  and  induced  her  to  live  at  Montague  House, 
Blackheath. 

'<  mtubor  Cuik.  N(m.  13«  1804 
*  ^  MtDkAEUT  DaUOHT£R-IN-LAW  and  NiECEt 

''  Yesterday,  I  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
an  intenriew^  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
Car9  was  taken  on  all  sides  to  avoid  allt 
objecta  of  altercation    or  explanation,  conaa-^ 
oent^,' the  conversation  was  neither  instructive* 
or  entertaining ;   but  it  leaves  the  Prince  of. 
in  a  situation  to  shew  whether  bis  desire 
tetom  to  his  family  is  only  verbal  or  real,- 
time  alone  can  prove.    I  am  not  idle  in 
^Kray  endeavours  to  make  inquiries  that  may  enable* 
to  communicate  some  plan  for  the  advantage 
the  dear  child.    You  and  I,  with  so  much 
i  mnst  interest  ourselves ;  and  its  effecting 
^ny  having  the  happiness  of  living  more  with  yon, 
as  ID  small  incentive  to  my  fi>rming  some  ideas 
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on  the  subject,  but  you  may  depend  on  their  not 

being  decided  upon  without  your  thorough  and 

cordial  concurrence ;    for  your   authority   as   a 

mother,  it  is  my  object  to  support. 

"  Believe  me,  at  all  limes, 

"  My  dearest  daughter-in-law  and  niecep 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

"  Father-in-law  and  uncle, 

"  George  1 


1 

ace;  "    I 


The  promise  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
letter,  the  King  punctually  fulfilled,  and  all  the 
subsequent  arrangements  which  were  made  rela- 
tive to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whilst  His  Majesty 
remained  capable  of  exercising  his  authority, 
were  never  entered  into,  without  a  previous  refer- 
ence to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Twxj  days  afterwards.  Lord  Moira  had  the 
honor  of  an  audience  of  the  King ;  the  gracions 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  their  Majesties, 
and  every  branch  of  the  royal  family,  proved 
the  sensible  impression  which  his  noble  and  deK- 
cate  conduct  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  recon- 
ciliation had  made  on  their  minds. 
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The  year  1806  was  fotally  distinguished  by 

^ka  death  of  the  two  greatest  statesmeD  of  our 

^imes^  W.  Pitt  and  C.  J.  Fox.    William  Pitt,  who 

Siad   returned   to   the   administration  after  the* 

v^newal  of  the  war  with  France,  *'  was  not  longf 

sn  disoovering  that  place  does  not  always  itnply" 

yowir,  and  that  in  separating  himself  from  HM 

^9lfcto  dble  men  of  the  day,  he  had  but  created* 

^an  b]^|K)iition  a^  much  too  strong  for  the  goTenk- 

vseAt,  as  the  government  was  too  weak  forth^ 

«e«tefry;  -  The  powerful  coalition  opposed  to  hikh, 

liaff  afaehdy  a  prospect  of  carrying  by  stdriii' 

^liStKNA  which  be  oeeupied,  when,  by  his  death,. 

2t^#aK  surtendeted  without  parley   into  their 
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*To  trace  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
man  with  justice  and  impartiality,  is  a  takk 
ra^uiring  in  him  who  should  attempt  it,  quatifite* 
tiou  of  the  highest  order,  but  which  fortunately' 
it  is  not  here  necessary  to  perform.  Even  now, 
i  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  decease,  we  see^ 
opklioii  still  divided  respecting  bis  merits  ais  4 

•     •-•••'•  *  .  _     ; j" 
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public  man,  some  coDsidering  him  as  the  saviour 
of  the  country  in  a  time  of  unexampled  peril,  and 
others  stig'matising  him  as  the  most  pernicious 
minister  that  ever  directed  its  affairs  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  as  having  by  his  rashness  brought 
the  vessel  of  the  state  into  the  storm  which  he 
was  said  to  have  weathered.  But  it  is  far  easier 
to  criticise  measures  that  have  been  tried,  than  to 
conceive  and  to  execute  in  a  moment  of  imminent 
danger,  such  as  may  prove  the  most  salutary.  Nor 
can  those  who  censure  htm  even  now  be  certain, 
that  a  diflPerent  line  of  general  policy  would  have; 
produced  more  beneficial  results.  Who  shall- 
affirra  that  acquiescence  or  forbearance  would 
have  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  blood-stained 
demon  of  revolution,  or  have  obtained  for  this 
kingdom  any  greater  favor  than  that  of  being  the 
last  devoured?  True  it  is,  the  struggle  cost  us 
countless  treasures,  and  oceans  of  the  noblest 
blood  of  Britain.  But  the  best  energies  of  the 
nation  were  called  into  action,  and  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  kindled,  the  beneficial  influence  of 
which  will  endure,  long  after  the  sacrifices  which 
it  required  shall  be  forgotten.     If  Pitt  erred,  the 


itioD,  wbicb  Rpproved  his  measures,  erred  with 

and   posterity  will  decide   that  he   who, 

u«DtenDg  on  public  life  as  a  youth,  could  proudly 

"^solve  Dot  to  stand  id  a  secoDdary  place,  but 

I  adopt  for  bis  motto  "  Aut  Caaar  aul  nUui;' 

bo,  in  spite  of  the   host  of  talent  opposed  to 

could  yet  maiataio  himself  in  his  exalted 

sitioQ  for  so  long  a  period,  and  that  though 

Kiccess  did  not  crowti  his  efforts;  must  have  bad 

1  extraordinary  hold  on  the  minds  of  bis  coua- 

llrymeQ.     He  had,  it  must  be  owned,  the  advao- 

ttge  of  inheriting  a  name  bright  in  the  annals  of 

hb  country's  glory;  his  youth  was  undoubtedly 

favorable  to  him  at  the   commencement  of  his 

career,  and  his   disregard,  if  not  contempt,  of 

wealth  and  honors,   proved   that   his  ambition, 

if  lofty,  was  notselBsb;  while  the  austere  and 

DO£ullied  purity  of  his  private  life  was  contrasted 

with  the  very  ditfereut  habits  of  his  highly -gifted 

political  opponents.     Yet  even  they  did  justice 

to  bis  motives,  while  they  deprecated  bis  systena. 

Frieuds  and  eaemiea  have  united   in   iamentii^ 

dwt  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  salvation  of  his 

coQDtry  accomplished,  but  that  his  last  moments 


Were  embittered  by  the  thought  of  leaving:  it 
engaged  in  that  tremendous  struggle,  the  issue  of 
^hich  was  veiled  in  impenetrable  gloom :  less 
'fcappy  in  this  than  his  disciple  and  his  friend, 
who  lived  to  see  that  march  to  Paris,  which  had 
Been  ridiculed  as  more  Quixotic  than  all  the  reve- 
ries of  the  Knight  Of  La  Mancha,  twice  accMU- 
f>1isfaed,  in  one  short  twelvemonth,  under  his  own 
administration. 

The  administration  which    immediately   suc- 
ceeded that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  auspices  of 

■*liord  Grcnville  and  Mr.  Fox,  was  compounded  of 
I'ibgredients  much  too  anomalous  to  acquire  the 

'tonBdence  of  the  nation,  or  to  eflFect  any  great 
neasure,  in  the  brief  space  of  its  existence,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  its  illuslrioaa 
head,  Charles  James  Fox ;  on  whom  indeed  the 
■ithole  burden  of  the  government  had  fallen,  when 
ftis    age    and    bodily  infirmities   rendered    him 

'  Dnequal  to  such  a  task.  The  last  political  act  of 
his  long  and  noble  career  was  a  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade:  an  appropriate  con- 
clusion of  those  labours,  which  had  been  deroted 
to  the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  dearest  rights 
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I  «f  buDianity  and  justice.  If  the  consciousnesa  of 
^lectitude,  added  to  the  bitterness  of  disappoinl- 
lent,  may  bave  sometimes  cnrried  him  io  the 
.ivarnith  of  debate  farther  than  his  friends,  or  even 
[  Ihimself  on  reflection,  would  have  considered  as 
justifiable,  no  reproach  will  now  be  cast  upon  bis 
aaeiDory  for  such  errors  of  reasoning,  which  had 
DO  influence  beyond  the  moment  of  their  utterance; 
while  the  recorded  wisdom  of  his  clear  and  com* 

kprehensive  mind  remains,  the  imperishable  trea- 
lure  of  the  statesman,  the  patriot,  and  the  philan- 
tbropist.  And  if  in  the  review  of  his  life  we  are 
fetoand  to  acknowledge  that  his  example,  with  that 

»'0f  his  other  distinguished  friends,  sometimes 
■Quisled  the  youthful  steps  of  our  late  lamented 
itovereign  into  the  devious  paths  of  delusive  plea- 
Uore,  yet  we  must  own,  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
iiatioD  and  of  Europe  is  due  to  him  and  them, 
for  having  sown  in  the  mind  of  the  prince,  tbe 
seeds  of  those  generouit  principles  of  internal 
^vemment  and  of  foreign  policy,  liberal,  aot 
weak,  firm,  but  not  arbitrary,  which  presided 
over  the  brilliant  course  of  his  glorious  reign, 
irbicb    rendered    him    beloved    at    home,    and 


respected  abrgad,  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  civilised  world. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  the  differences 
which  had  subsisted  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  early  friend  were  all  done  away  with, 
and  perfect  cordiality  restored  before  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox.  When  that  great  statesman,  whose 
complaint  was  drop>iy,  underwent  the  operation 
of  tapping,  the  prince  came  up  from  Brighton  to 
see  him.  Fox  rallied,  and  seemed  delighted  for 
a  time,  which  gave  pleasure  to  the  prince,  who 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  recover.  "  No,'," 
was  the  reply,  "  if  the  water  is  let  out  by  one 
vent,  it  will  only  be  to  make  room  for  more." 
They  never  saw  each  other  again.  One  of  the 
last  sayings  of  Mr.  Fox  was  a  question  to  Lord 
Holland,  "whether he  believed  in  a  future  state." 

In  the  same  year,  1806,  rumours  injurious  to 
the  character  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  havipg 
been  circulated,  were  communicated  to  the  Prince 
by  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Kent;  on  which  his 
Royal  Highness,  took  the  advice  of  Lord  Thur- 
low,  and  laid  the  case  before  the  King.  On  tbe 
2gf h  of  Ma^,  1,80^,  HJs  Majesty  .appojn^efl  1 
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Ertkine,  Grtnville,  Spencer,  and  Ellenborougb, 
to  itiqfiire  into  and  examine  all  the  charges ;  the 
|yrtilct)>al  of  which  was,  that  a  child,  whom  the 
priii6eiis  had  adopted,  and  was  bringing  up,  wte' 
not  the  offiipring  of  a  poor  woman,  named  Austin,  as 
alteged,  but  the  princess's  own ;  on  which  grounildr 
she  was  accused,  by  Sir  John  Douglas  and  his 
lady,  of  criminal  conduct  with  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 
Itwonld  be  wholly  superfluous  to  enter  into  the 
disgosting  details  of  these  proceedings,  which 
were  known  by  the  very  inappropriate  name  of 
the  ''  Delicate  Investigation." 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  commissioners  made 
their  report  to  the  King,  fully  acquitting  the 
princess  of  criminality,  but  fixing  on  her  the 
charge  of  levity  of  conduct  with  Captain  Manby 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  This  led  to  further 
proceedings,  exculpatory  of  these  two  gentlemen; 
sod  on  the  28th  of  January,  1807,  the  King  wrote 
to  her,  stating  that  her  character  bad  been  cleared, 
that  he  had  ordered  her  accuser,  Lady  Douglas, 
to  be  indicted  for  perjury,  and  that  he  was  again 
willing  to  receive  and  countenance  the  princesSt 
hoping  that  her  conduct  in  future  might  be  more 


I  i^autious  and  discreet.    On  the  lOth  of  Pebraary. 

however.  His  Majesty  agaio  wrote  to  her,  stating, 

tbat  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  thought  proper  to 

lay  the  whole  proceedings  before  his  law  officers, 

and    until    they   had    made    their    report.    His 

Majesty  could  not   receive   her.     After  a  long 

oorrespondence  between  the  Kingand  the  princess, 

a  minute  of  council  was  made  on  the  22nd  of 

April,  1807,  fully  exculpating  her  from  all  the 

charges  ;  and  she  was  publicly  received  at  court, 

'  and  had  state  apartments  allotted  to  her  at  Ken- 

iington  Palace.     Her  reception  at  court  was  on 

I  'the  birthday ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  she 

I  passed  to  and  from  the  drawing-room,  through 

^'Ihe  different  chambers,  she  was  received  with  a 

clapping  of  hands — a  most  extraordinary  display 

of  feeling  for  such  a  place.    The  princess  now  lived 

a  life  of  great  seclusion.    She  was  still  unnoticed 

by  any  of  the  royal  family  except  the  King;  a 

'separate  establishment  was  formed  by  his  Royal 

Highness  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  Shrews- 

'hury  House,  Btackbeath ;  and  the  prosecution  of 

Sir  John  and  Lady   Douglas,   for  perjury,  was 

'dropped. 


I 


The  conclusioQ  of  the  year  1806,  and  tbe  cora- 
mencement  of  1807,  were  marked  by  a  aeries  of 
events    on    Ihe  coptiDeDt   of  Europe,    following 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  fearfully  aug- 
mentiDg  the  formidable  power  of  Napoleon.    The 
battle  of  Jena,  tbe  entire  conquest  of  Prusua, 
I&e  defeat  of  the  Russian  armies,  the  meeting  of 
the  £a)perors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Tilsit, 
ttod  tbe  extraordinary  consequences  that  it  pro- 
duced ;    the   celebrated   decrees   of  Berlin   and 
•2WfilaD,  designed  for  tbe  annihilation  of  British 
vi^ommerce ;  the  seizure  of  His  Majesty's  German 
clotninions,  and  of  those  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
«:]2ortaliy  wounded  in  tbe  battle  of  Jena;  belong  to 
^be  history  of  tbe  reign  of  George  HI.    In  conse- 
^:^uence  of  these  events.  His  Majesty's  sister,  tbe 
-^)ucbess  Dowager  of  Brunswick,  took  refuge  in 
.^Eogland,  where  she  was  received  with  the  greatest 
x-espect  and  affection  by  all  the  royal  family.    She 
^urived  at  Gravesend  on  the  7th  of  July,  where, 
firevious  to  her  lauding,  she  had  an  affecting  inter- 
■view  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her  daughter, 
'whom    she    accompanied    to    Blackheath,    and 
was  there  visited  by  the  Duchess  of  York,  Uie 


^_  was  mere  visitea  ny  me  uucness  oi   i  ofk,  iub  . 


Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  King.  Oo  the  Idth, 
the  Duchess  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Queen  and  princesses,  at  Bucking- 
ham House,  where  they  were  received  with  much 
state  and  ceremony. 

The  public  events  of  this  period,  not  imme- 
diately belonging  to  the  subject  of  this  work,  are, 
of  course,  passed  over.  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
while  to  mention  an  anecdote  not  generally 
known — that  when  the  news  of  Admiral  Duck- 
worth's having  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople,  reached  Hamburgh, 
a  very  long  letter,  dated  from  Constantinople,  was 
published  the  following  dayin  the  Hamburg  Carres' 
pondent.  It  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  defensive 
measures  adopted  by  the  Turks,  enumerated  the 
batteries  erected  at  different  points,  the  number 
of  guns  in  each,  and  a  variety  of  particulars  which 
shewed  the  local  knowledge  of  the  writer.  Not 
a  line  of  this  letter,  however,  was  written  at 
Constantinople,  but  the  whole  was  dictated  by 
Marshal  Brune,  at  that  time  governor  of  Ham- 
burgh, to  his  secretary,  on  the  night  after  the  news 
,bad  arrived..  Marshal  Brune  having  been  ,a 


I 
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saidor  at  Constantinople,  wis  able  to  gire  to  tbia 
pretended  despatch  all  the  semblance  of  truth. 

Though,   as  has   already  been   observed,  tho 
narrative  of  military  occurrences,  especially  those 
in  which  the  arms  of  Britain  were  not  engaged, 
does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  it  must 
not  be  omitted,  that  the  year  1808  was  distin- 
fraished  by  the  commencement  of  those  glorious 
events  in  Spain,  which  led  to  the  most  important 
results,  and  by  giving  the  first  check  to  that  tide 
of  success  that  had  hitherto  marked  the  career 
of  Napoleon,  led  in  the  end  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  his  power,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  Europe, 
from  the  yoke  under  which  it  had  so  long  groaned. 
The  notion  that  Buonaparte  was  too  much  en< 
gaged  in  Spain  to  turn  his  arms  with  much  effect 
to  any  other  quarter,  did  indeed  teropt  Austria 
prematurely  to  risk,  in  1809,  another  attempt  to 
Rescue  herself  and  the  rest  of  Germany  from  his 
'jKiwer — an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  total  dis- 
*2omfiture  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  disgrace  of  unit- 
ing an  Austrian  princess  to  the  conqueror,  whose 
Saithful  consort,  Josephine,  was  divorced  in  order 
'Vomake  ixjom  for  her  successor.     In  this  year  too, 


an  expedition  undertakeD  by  England  to  UoUaad, 
in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Austria, 
produced  in  its  final  result  only  calamity  and 
disgrace,  though  it  had  commenced  with  victory 
aod  conquest;  while  in  Spain,  the  calamitoas 
retreat  of  the  gallant  Sir  John  Moore  shed  a  gloom 
on  our  prospects  in  that  quarter;  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1 809,  Europe  seemed  to  be  more 
than  ever  at  the  foot  of  Napoleon,  and  alt  hope 
appeared  to  be  for  ever  extinguished,  that  Louis 
XVIII.  v^ho  arrived  in  England  in  IS07,  with 
'^e  heroic  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  would  ever  be 
restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

After  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  separation  in 
I  flS09,  as  above  stated,  the  prince  lived  a  life  of 
I  (Comparative  retirement,  and  bis  chief  amusemenu 
|ieem  to  have  been  the  building  of  his  palace  a^ 
Brighton,  and  the  adorning  of  his  residence  in 
town.  He  was  seldom  seen  in  public;  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  had  her  house  on  the  Steyne  at 
Brighton,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  resided  at 
Blackheath,  or  Kensington ;  the  King  continuing 
to  act  as  guardian  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who 
resided  at  Warwick  House,  Pall  Mali.     His  Royal 


H^lmew  was,  hewever,  toon  to  be  called  MgmM 
into  public  Ufe,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  wahmp^ 
Mdady  by  which  his  aogast  father  had  been  befimi 
MKctod.  In  1810,  His  Majesty  exhibited  thb 
tuoit  distiesmng  symptoms  of  mental  aberratieo^ 
t&  whidi  were  superadded  loss  of  sight,  and  the 
uAraities  of  age.  in 

On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  October,  1810,  the 
Igentleman  whose  daty  it  was  to  be  near  the  Kkii^ 
^ttought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  communicate  to 
Sf  r.  Perceval,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
*«kataTery  alarming  alteration  had  suddenly  taken 
jplace  in  the  speech  and  conduct  of  the  sovereigai. 
On  the  ensuing  day,  the  symptoms  were  graetly 
sicreased,  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  physicians 
"were  examined  before  the  privy  council*  when 
^they  gave  it  a&  their  opinion,  that  His  Majesty 
^waa  in  a  confirmed  state  of  lunacy,  but  that  Us 
upeedy  recovery  might  be  expected.    So  rapid 
^md  unexpected  had  been  the  disorder,  that  the 
sign  manual  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  farther 
prorogation  of  Parliament.    The  Houses  then* 
fore  met,  and  adjourned  from  time  to  time  in 
hopes  of  the  King's  recovery.    In  this  hope  JMs 


Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  expressed 
his  confidence,  and  he  was  induced  to  declare, 
that  in  accepting  the  reins  of  government,  he 
should  not  make  any  political  deviation  from  the 
system  of  his  parent.  A  restricted  Regency  Bill 
was  passed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  1788,  although, 
on  Mr.  Latnbe's  motion  to  invest  the  prince  with 
the  powers  of  government  without  restrictions, 
the  division  was  224  to  200.  ""^ 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Regency  took  place'ai 
Carlton  House,  on  the  5th  of  February.  181], 
with  great  pomp.  On  the  1 2th,  his  Royal  High- 
ness communicated  to  Mr.  Perceval  his  resolution 
not  to  remove  any  of  his  father's  official  servants, 
and  the  next  day  he  repaired  to  Windsor,  where, 
in  a  lucid  interval  of  two  hours,  a  most  affecting 
scene  took  place  between  the  parent  and  the  son. 
Strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  recovery, 
until  the  latter  end  of  1811,  when  the  official 
reports  of  the  physicians  were  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  the  Prince  Regent  avowed, 
that  he  do  longer  expected  his  royal  father's 
restoration  to  sanity.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
expected  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  have 
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(watd  nn  admiiiistratioD  upon  those  political 
pnociplffs  to  which  he  had  adhered  with  uiiiform 
coMiatjMMgyy  from  his  first  eotrance  into  pablie 
iife^  The  prince,  however,  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  jnU«  to  himself,  especially  while  holding  the 
rem  oi  government  with  restricted  power,  .la 
sot  ip  every  particular  as  he  presumed  the  King 
wovld  .hay^ .  acted,  had  he  been  at  the  head  of 
affiurs.  This  delicacy  of  feeling  was  the  chisf 
C|iiise  of  his  making,  at  this  period,  no  change  in 
tli^  .administration. 

Punng  this  period,  affairs  in  Spain  were  going 

Oil  yiith  great  success,  and  an  important  victory 

^^^819  gained  in  March,  18 1 1,  at  Barrosa,  near  Cadii. 

On  this  occasion  the  prince  wrote  to  general  Sir 

"X^homas  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedocb,  a  compli* 

^^E^eotary  letter  on  the  subject,  assuring  him  of  his 

Ixigh   estimation   for  his  character,  and  of  his 

^^ret,  that  the  restrictions  which  the  two  Houses 

liad,  put  upon  the  regency,  prevented  him  for  n  * 

tim^.irom  conferring  upon  the  general  and  his 

offif^r^,  such  marks  of  his  approbation  as  might 

best  prove  his  gratitude.    His  Royal  Highness, 

^4f^t  ^^.  ^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  bestowing  suoh  a  * 


testimooy  of  his  favor,  he  should  only  speak  the 
sentiment!!  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  conclusion, 
\  Ms  Royal  Highness  said,  that  if  it  should  be  the 
will  of  Providence  to  re-establish  the  health  of 
His  Majesty,  be  was  confident  it  would  be  the 
I  ."first  act  of  the  sovereignty,  to  distinguish  the 
Eminent  and  glorious  services  of  the  general  and 
his  gallant  army,  by  some  signal  token  of  favor; 
ittnd  if  it  should  devolve  on  himself  to  discharge 
this  pleasant  duty,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  His  Majesty,  it  would  be  to  him  the  happiest 
■|)art  of  the  functions  he  had  to  fulfil. 

The  calamity  which  deprived  the  fashionable 

-world  of  the  annual  celebration  of  His  Majesty's 

llbirthday  at    St.   James's,    induced  the   Prince 

Regent  to  substitute  for  it  an  entertainment  which 

•Bhould  exceed  in  brilliancy  all  ft^tes  of  a  similar 

'description  that  had  been  given  for  many  years. 

■4This  grand  entertainment  took  place  on  the  19tfa 

rjof  June,  1811,  and  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the 

■  splendid  taste  and  hospitality  which  so  eminently 

characterised  our  late  raost  gracious  sovereign. 

The  following  account,  which  seems  to  have  been 

issued  by  authority,  will  be  read  with  interest 
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Men  now,  and  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  perhaps,  that 
the  splendid  mansion  which  was  the  scene  of 
thb  elegant  ftte,  has  been  now  lerelled  with  the 
ground,  to  make  way  for  a  new  creation. 
-  ^*  Cards  of  invitation  had  been  long  before  issued 
ti>  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  nobility  and 
^ggeiktrf  of  the  country,  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
%be  Frtach  princes  and  nobility,  and  other  dii- 
%iaig<iished  foreigners.     The   doors  of  Gatteeii 
,  and  the  other  avenues  of  admission*  wote 
at  nine  o'clock  to  the  company.    Those 
bo  went  in  carriages  were  admitted  under  the 
portico;    those  in  sedans  at    a    private 
trance  at  the  east  end  of  the  colonnade.    The 
vaoinisters  and  household  of  the  regent  entered  at 
west  door  of  the  palace,  in  the  inner  court- 
The  state-rooms  on  the  principal  floor 
ere  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
^pany,  wherein  the  furniture  was  displayed  in  all 
«ts  varied  magnificence.   You  descended  the  great 
irttaircase  from  the  inner  hall  to  the  range  of  apart- 
ments on  the  level  of  the  garden.    The  whole  of 
thtt  long  range,  comprehending  the  library,  and 
the  beautitiil  conservatory  at  the  west  end,  with 


the  interveniDg  apartments,  was  allotted  to  the 
supper-tables  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  royal 
dukes,  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  foreign  visitors. 

"  It  was  totally  impossible,  capacious  as  (he 
mansion  of  the  prince  was,  to  accommodate  such 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  rooms  of  the  mansion 
itself.  From  the  central  apartment  of  the  lower 
ran^,  which  we  have  mentioned,  on  the  south 
or  garden-front,  proceeded  a  broad  and  lofty 
walk,  towards  the  southern  wall  of  the  garden, 
adjoining  St.  James's  Park,  which  was  crossed 
by  three  similar  walks,  from  east  to  west,  length- 
wise in  the  garden.  All  these  walks  were  closed 
in  by  walls,  and  covered  over  by  awnings  made 
for  the  occasion.  In  each  of  these  cross-walks 
were  placed  long  supper-tables,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  walk  were  communications  to  circular 
marqaees,  in  which  were  tables  containing  all  the 
necessary  refreshments  for  the  company,  wim 
space  for  the  numerous  servants  and  assistants  la 
attendance.  The  great  walk  from  the  house 
southward  had  in  it  six  tables,  leaving  (hose 
spaces  quite  open  where  the  other  wal' 
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ii.     The  intermediate  spaces  between  these  were 

I     lawns,  which    comtuunicated   to  the   walks   by 
Suitable    opeoiogs.      The   interior  sides  of  the 
walls  of  all  these  grand  walks  were  lined  with 
festoons  of  6owers,  yielding  the  most  odoriferoui 
perfumes,  and  relieved  by  ibe  verdant  and  softer 
i^eautiea  that  more  towering  plants  and  shrubt 
v^ould   bestow.     The  arched    roofs   were   urna-_ 
Eneated  in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  froiD  them 
were  suspended  thousands  of  lights,  in  all  the 
S  iflferent  forms  and  fashions  by  which  illuminatioa 
^i^Sia  be  produced.    The  coup'tfail  of  the  whole, 
^^^pecially  from  the  central  south  entrance  to  the 
^^^parden,  was  inexpressibly  delightful,   and  even 
^^Kx=k.agica)ly  impressive.     The  entrance  was  under 
^^^n  illuminated  arch,  and  the  southern  end  of  the 
^M  ^^^alk   was    filled  by  an    immense    mirror,    and 
^M  O'Tnamented  at  the  top  and  sides  with  a  superb 
^P    4*-apery,   and  with  artificial  flowers  and  costly 
■^Eindelabras :  particularly  the  long  range  of  sup- 
Per-rooms  on  the  garden  level,  at  the  head  of  1 
■^hich  the  regent  sat,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Conservatory,  inspired  the  highest  ideas  of  regal 
magnificeDce.      This  range,  beginning  from  the 


yet  eotirely  finished,  but  temporarily  hung  ' 

crimson,  and  the  library  beautifully  ornameDted 

with  marbles.     In  these  apartments  there  were 

^0   rows  of  tables,   elegantly   adorned.      Tbe 

intre  room  was  left  open.     To  the  west,  the 

ting  room,  &c.  and  the  conservatory,  had  one 

tag  table  running  through  both.    Tbe  appearance 

the  conservatory  was  truly  striking  and  bril- 

int.     The   architecture   of  it  is.  of  the   most 

ilicate  Gothic.    The  upper  end  was  a  kind  of 

ircular  boufet,  surmounted  by  a  medallion,  with 

.(he  initials  G.  P.  R.  lined  by  festoons  and  antique 

.draperies  of  pink  and  silver,  and  partly  filled  by 

rBtrrors.  before   which,   on    ornamented  shelves, 

-itood  a  variety  of  vases,  candlesticks,  &c.  of  tbe 

most  gorgeous  gold  plate.     Supplied,  as  indeed 

all  tbe  tables  were,  with  every  attainable  delicacy 

and  luxury,  which  wealth  and  rank  could  com- 

d,  or  ingenuity  could  suggest,  and  embel- 

i/lisbed  by  all  the  art  and  skill  of  the  confectioner, 

with  emblematical  devices  of  every  conceirable 

appropriate  description,    this  table  displayed  a 

still  more  splendid  exuberance.     In  the  front  of 
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llw  regwit's  seat,  there  was  a  circular  baaon  of 
*ater,  vrith  an  enriched  temple  in  the  centre  of 
it,  from  whence  there  was  a  meandering  stream 
to  the  bottom  of  the  table,'  bordered  with  green 
fatotaks.     Three    or  four  fantastic  bridges   were 
thVown  over  it,  one  of  them  with  a  small  tower 
vipon  it,  which  gave  the  little  stream  a  picturesque 
9|>pearance.     ft  contained  also  a  number  of  gold 
«md  silver  fish.     The  excellence  of  design,  and 
'  ^»*<lui8)tenes8    of    workmanship,   could    not  be 
exceeded :     it    exhibited    a    grandeur    beyond 
description ;    while  the  many  and  various  pur- 
poses for  which  gold  and  silver  materials  were 
«ised,  were  equally  beautifat  and  superb  in  all 
"•heirmtnate  details.   The  surprising  lustre  thrown 
upon  the  whole  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  illumi- 
Yibtiot),   seemed    to   realise   all    that   faucy   has 
feigned  of  the    magnificent  wonders  of  oriental 
■<rrefttion. 

"The  company,  who  continued  to  arrive  from 
tiine  till  half-past  twelve,  were  ushered  into  the 
«tate-rooms,  and  soon  filled  the  house.  The  hall 
\ra8  crowded  with  peers  and  peeresses,  and  was 
made  the  same  use  of  as  the  apartments  of  state, 
u  2 
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Under  the  grand  arched  door- way  between  tbe 
halls,  was  a  most  elegant  scarlet  and  gold  dra- 
pery, after  the  antique. 

"  The  male  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 

b&bited  in  court  suits,  many  richly  embroidered, 

I  lat  in  military  and  naval  uniforms.     The  waving 

L  plumage — the  elegant    variegated    dresses — the 

f  'Sparkling  diamonds — and,  still  more,  tbe  native 

beauty  and  grace  of  the  ladies,  gave  a  sort  of 

enchanting  perfection  to  the  whole  of  this  brilliant 

courtly  exhibition.     La  vielle  Cour  de  Versaillet, 

with  all  its  proud  pretensions,  could  never  have 

more  attractively  set  forth  the  elegant  fascinations 

of  fashionable  life  and  exalted  rank. 

"The  upper  servants  of  his  Royal  Higbness's 
'  household  wore  a  rich  costume  of  dark  blue, 
trimmed  with  very  broad  gold  lace :  the  others 
yvore  their  state  liveries.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  attended  in  difiFerent 
parts.  The  assistants  out  of  livery  were  dressed 
uniformly,  in  black  suits  with  white  vests.  Two 
of  the  bands  of  the  guards,  in  state  uniform, 
played  various  airs  throughout  the  night.  Parties 
of  the  fool-guards  protected  all  the  immediate 
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iyenueft ;  and  the  horse  guards  were  ttatioiied  io 
Pill*maU>  St.  James Vgtreet,  St  JaroeeVsquare^ 
Piccadilly,  &c.  .  Every  thing  waa  managed,  with 
theaaaistance  of  the  police,  with  unexampled  care 
a«4*4;ooveDieoce/'  -^ 

V  3)ie^  report  of  all  these  splendid  arrangementa 
htimng   naturally  excited   much   curiosity,  *  ^ 
9!mmce  Regent  was  pleased  to  give  permission  to 
public  to  view  the  apartments,  on  three^aa<H 
days,  the  24th,  25th,  and  26tb  of  iuB09 
t^'^tlckats.    On  the  first  two  days.  Pall  MaUwaa 
^if^ifmdpd  by  persons  either  waiting  for  admission 
»e  spectators,  to  the  number,  it  was  sup* 
,  of  from  20,000  to  30,000,  but  by  the  pre- 
oautiotts  taken,  no  accident  happened  on  those  two 
ds^ya.    But  Wednesday,  the  26tb,  being  the  .last 
4ft J  on  which  Carlton  House  was  to  remain  open 
foi:  ^hibition,  all  was  bustle  at  an  early  hour..  At 
six  o'clock,  splendid  equipages  were  already  in 
laotion  from  all  parts  of  the  town.     The  cards  of 
adomaion  being  generally  for  a  company  of  seven 
ot/ eight,  groups  of  people,   elegantly  dressed, 
might  be  seen  advancing  in  every  adjacent  street, 
tOithe  great  scene  of  attraction;  and  the  number 
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eollected  in  front  of  Carlton  House,  by  seven 
o'clock,  amounted  to  several  thousands.    About 
eleven  o'clock,  the  spectators  began  to  be  admit- 
ted; and,  to  prevent  disorder  and  confusion,  a 
strong  party  of  guards,  both  civil  and  military* 
was  placed  at  the  gates.     The  course  adopted 
was,  to  admit  about  2U0  at  a  time;  and,  as  sood 
as  they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity  with  a  view 
of  the  interior,  they  were  let  out  through  the  rear 
into  St.   James's  Park,  and  a  new.  party  was 
admitted  at  the  front.    An  operation  of  this, kind 
occupied  about  thirty  minutes>  and  it  was  repeated 
every  half  hour  until  three  o'clock.    The  crowd 
on  the  outside  bad  now  increased  to  an  immense 
extent,  filling  up  not  only  the  space  in  front  of 
Carlton  House,  but  spreading  itself  down  Pall 
Mall,  and  into  the  Haymarket.    Their  number 
could  not  beiess.  tbau  30,000.     Of  all  this  great 
mass,  however,  embracing  a  large  proportion  of 
well-dressed  females,  none  were  able  to  get  near 
to  the  gate.exQeptthosewho  had  arrived  previous 
to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.    All  who  came 
after  that  hour  saw  between  them  and  the  wished- 
for  land  a  crowd  through  which  it  was  impowible 


air- 

t  tbeiriwsy,  and  who  stood  before  tbem  for-i 
iMnflkient.    The    heat    was  oppressive  in   Uie 
extreme ;  several  ladies  fainted  away,  and  their 
situation  was  the  more  alarming,  an  in  few  in- 
stances did  the  density  of  the  crowd  permit  their 
retnoval  into  the  open  air.  for  the  admission  c^ 
assistance.     It  appeared  like   the  waves  of  the 
^m     see  ;  for  so  compact  was  the  whole  body,  that  the 
^^  notion  of  a  single  individual  agitated  the  whole 
^fttiass,  and   when  one  moved,  his  motion  was  of 
^fcfeces^ty  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  budy. 
-Appearances  now  became  very  alarming.    Tbo- 
«4iouts  and  shrieks  of  females  were  frightful.   The 
«2rowd  and  pressure  increased,  and  it  was  neoes- 
mmry  to  do  something  to  restrain  their  impatience. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Lord  Yarmouth  came  for- 
^^vard.  and  addressed  the  crowd.    He  said,  he  was 
«Aestred  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
KjO  request  they  would  not  be  so  impatient,  as  it 
"^viiB  bis  wish  that  the  public  at  large  should  be 
gratified  with  a  view  of  the  apartments.    The 
^;sce  w^s  then  opened,  with  the  intention  of  ad- 
Exiittingthe  usual  number,  when  it  became  exactly 
llioserushes  ut  our  iheatreit  which 


have  sometimes  produced  such  melaacholy  eoD- 
sequeQces.  Those  behind  irresistibly  pushed  oa 
those  before ;  aod  of  tbe  number  of  delicate  and 
helpless  females  who  were  preseut,  some  were 
thrown  down,  and.  shocking  to  relate,  literally 
trod  upon  by  those  behind,  without  tbe  possibi- 
lity of  being  extricated.  When  at  last  tbe  crowd 
got  inside  Carlton  House  gates,  four  females  were 
found  almost  in  a  lifeless  state,  lying  on  their 
backs  on  the  ground,  with  their  clothes  almost 
completely  torn  ofi".  One  young  lady,  elegantly 
attired,  or  rather  who  had  been  so,  presented  a 
shocking  spectacle ;  she  had  been  trodden  on 
until  her  face  was  quite  black  from  strangulation, 
and  every  part  of  her  body  bruised  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  leave  little  hopes  of  recovery ;  sur- 
gical assistance  was  immediately  bad,  but  her  life 
was  not  expected  to  be  saved.  An  elderly  lady 
bad  ber  teg  broken,  and  was  carried  away  in  a 
chair ;  and  two  others  were  also  seriously  hurt, 
but,  on  being  bled,  were  restored  to  animation. 
One  of  them  was  able  to  walk  home,  the  other 
~yfas  led  by  two  men. 
.u  ;£bf!  sitM^ti»n  pf  almost  all  tbe  ladies  who  j 
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iovohred  in  this  terrible  rush,  was  truly  deplorabi*; 
•acTy  few  of  them  could  leave  Carlton  House  until 
tfuraished  with  a  fresh  supply  of  ctotbeft ;  they 
•were  to  be  seen  all  round  the  gardens,  most  of 
"jtfkem  without  shoes  or  gowQs;  and  many  almost 
-ccHnpletely  undressed,  and  their  hair  banging 
itbout  tbeir  shoulders.  The  crowd  outside  at  one 
-time  literally  carried  away  the  horse  guards  for 
several  paces ;  when  the  animals  became  restive 
to  an  alarming  degree,  rearing  on  tbeir  bind  legs, 
and  beating  down  all  wiibia  their  reach  with  tbeir 
fore  feet :  several  women  were  trodden  undex 
foot,  and  received  considerable  injury ;  and  five 
DC  six  men  were  so  overcome  that  they  fainted, 
and  were  carried  oft".  At  half-past  four  o'clock, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  came 
forward,  and  addressed  the  populace.  He  told 
them,  be  was  desired  by  his  royal  brother,  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  say,  that  however  happy  he 
should  be  to  gratify  the  public,  yet,  from  the  un- 
fortunate accidents  that  had  occurred,  he  had 
been  advised  to  close  the  gates,  and  that  he  had 
ordered  they  should  not  be  again  opened.  Plft- 
cards  to  the  same  effect  were  also  placed  upon 
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the  gates,  and  on  the  pillars  in  froDt  of  the  bouse  ; 
but  the  crowd,  although  sensibly  dimini&hed. 
remained  formidable  until  near  dusk,  when  they 
began  to  disperse  rapidly.  During  tbe  whole  of 
this  very  anxious  and  distressing  scene,  Lord 
Yarmouth,  and  Colonels  M'Mahoo,  Bloom6eId, 
and  Palmer,  paid  every  possible  attention  to  the 
people,  and  did  all  in  their  power  for  their  safety 
and  accommodation.  Great  praise  was  also  due 
to  the  military,  particularly  the  horse  guards, 
for  their  patience  and  forbearance :  although  often 
pressed,  and  almost  borne  down  by  the  people, 
they  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
forbearance,  and  never  were  betrayed  into  an 
intemperate  or  uncivil  word  or  action. 

As  the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Regent 
expired  in  1812,  it  was  expected  by  many  that 
the  prince  would  then  certainly  form  a  new  admi- 
nistration, in  which  the  most  distinguished  of  bis 
old  friends  would  hold  the  first  places.  His  own 
views  on  this  subject  are,  however,  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  following  letter  to  the  Duk«'Of 
York;—  ii'.iiiit 
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"  Mr  DXAREST  BaOTUEH,      U  <IM.lltt«^lM«lt'llAI 

"  As  ttie  restrictions  od  the  exercise  tiT^ 
royal  authority  will  shortly  expire,  when  1  must 
make  my  anaogemeots  for  the  future  administra. 
tion  of  the  powers  with  which  1  am  iavested,  1 
think,  it  right  to  commuaicate  those  seotiments 
'which  I  was  withheld  from  expressing  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  session,  by  my  wamiest  desire,  that 
the  expected  motion  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  might 
undergo  the  deliberate  discussion  of  Parliament, 
unmixed  with  any  other  coosideration. 

"  1  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  recol- 
lectioo  to  the  recent  circumstances  under  which 
1  assumed  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  Par- 
liament. At  a  momeat  of  unexampled  difficulty 
and  danger,  1  was  called  upon  to  make  a  selection 
of  persons  to  whom  1  should  entrust  the  functions 
of  the  executive  government.  My  sense  of  duty 
to  oar  royal  father  solely  decided  that  choice ; 
and  every  private  feeling  gave  way  to  considera- 
tions which  admitted  of  no  doubt  or  hesitation. 
1  trust  I  acted  in  that  respect  as  the  genuine 
representative  of  the  august  person  whose  func- 
tions 1  was  appointed  to  discharge;  and  1  have 


the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  such  was  tbe 
opinion  of  persons  for  whose  judgment  and  honor- 
able feelings  1  entertain  the  highest  respect.  Id 
various  instances,  as  you  well  know,  where  tbe 
law  of  the  last  session  left  me  at  full  liberty,  I 
waved  any  personal  gratification,  in  order  that  His 
Majesty  might  resume,  on  his  restoration  ■  to 
health,  every  power  and  prerogative  belonging  to 
the  crown.  I  certainly  aui  the  last  person  in  the 
kingdom  to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to  despair 
of  our  royal  father's  recovery.  A  new  era  is  now 
arrived,  and  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  satisfaction 
on  the  events  which  have  distinguished  the  abort 
period  of  my  restricted  regency.  Instead  of  suf- 
fering in  the  loss  of  her  possessions,  by  the  gigan- 
tic force  which  has  been  employed  against  them. 
Great  Britain  has  added  most  important  acquisi- 
tions to  her  empire.  The  national  faith  has  been 
preserved  inviolable  towards  our  allies;  and,  if 
character  is  strength,  as  applied  to  a  nation,  the 
increased  and  increasing  reputation  of  His 
Majesty's  arms,  will  show  to  the  nations  of  (he 
continent  how  much  they  may  achieve  when 
animated  by  a  glorious  spirit  of  resistance  ti^^ 
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« 

fiMcign  yoke,    ki  the  critical  situation  of  the  war 

ixk  tke  Pfmimnbk,  I  ahall  be  most  anxious  to  avoid 

my  measBM  which  can  lead  my  allies  to  s^ppoM 

that  L  mean  to.  depart  from  the  present  system* 

9einiei!erance  alone  can  achieve  the  great  object 

ift  qoeation ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  my  approhaf^ 

l^n  from  thoae  who  have  honorably  distinguished 

tiiemselves  in  support  of  it.    I  have  no  predilec^^ 

tion  to  indalge — no  resentments  to  gratify— no« 

c^bjceta  to  attain  but  such  as  are  common  to  the 

^phttte  empire.    If  such  is  the  leading  principle  of 

ay" .  jeoadoct— ^and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past  as 

«yidence  of  what  the  future  will  be — I  flatter 

majmV  I  shall  meet  with  the  support  of  Parlia- 

menty  and  of  a  candid  and  enlightened  nation* 

Saving  made  this  communication  of  my  senti- 

anents  in  this  new  and  extraordinary  crisis  of  our 

^tffairs,  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the 

^^ratification  I  should  feel,  if  some  of  those  persons 

ynth  whom  the  early  habits  of  my  public  life  were 

f<Hiiiedt  would  strengthen  my  hands,  and  consti* 

tttte  a  part  of  my  government.     With  such  sup* 

port,  and  aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united  admir 

nistrationf  formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  I 
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shall  look  with  additional  <!6iifidence  to  a  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  most  arduoiis  cdhtest  in  which 
Great  Britaiu  was  ever  engaged.  You  are  autho- 
rised to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  Lord 
Grey,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  make  them 
known  to  Lord  Gre'nville.         "    ' '"  •'  ■' 

''I  am  always,  my  dearest 'Fredetibt,"  | 
ever  affectionate  brother. 


rni 


(Signed)  ".George  P. 

'  CarUm  House.  Frd.  13^  1SI2. 

*'  P.  S.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  tbis  letter  imnie- 
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diately  to  Mr.  Perceval." 


■;fiv- 


'''  Thenftblemen  thus  distitig^Jsh'ediby  the  prince's 
desire  to  enlist  their  acknowledged  talents  in  rfie 
support  of  his  government,  having  declined  to 
coalesce  with  Mr.  Perceval,  no  change  took  place. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1812,  a  message  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
requesting  the  House  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  making  such  a  provision  for  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses,  as  might  be 
thought    suitable.      On    the   Monday  following 


■It  animated  discussion  look  place,  but  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Tieruey,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
desired  to  know  why  the  princess  Appeared  in 
Ker  present  situation,  renpecting  whose  reputed 
separation  from  the  prince,  they  as  members  of 
[  .jParliament  knew  nothing.  The  princess,  they 
thought,  had  a  right  to  be  treated  as  Queen;  they 
,  lilamed  Mr.  Perceval,  formerly  her  most  zealous 
champion,  for  having  abandoned  her  cause,  and 
alluded  to  The  Book,  which  he  bad  formerly  been 
prepared  to  circulate  all  over  Europe,  but  had 
since  suppressed. 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  Mr.  Perceval 
^said,  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  royal 
persons  he  should  say  nothing.  And  as  to  what 
he  was  bound  to  do  as  affected  his  own  character 
and  conduct,  he  should  always  judge  for  himself. 
He  bad  no  objection  to  state,  that  neither  as 
counsel  to  her  Royal  Highness,  nor  as  minister, 
nor  in  any  other  capacity,  could  he  recollect  any 
lathing  to  bring  as  a  charge  against  her  Rojral 
Highness,  nor  did  be  entertain  any  opinion  calcu- 
lated to  throw  the  slightest  reflection  on  her. 


Further  than  this  he  should  not  state, 
situation  of  her  Royal  Highness,  be  had  no 
instruction  to  propose  any  additional  graut.  but 
if  Parlianaent  could  be  induced  to  think  favourably 
of  the  measure,  he  for  one  should  be  inclined  to 
give  that  disposition  full  effect. 

The  resolution  for  adding  £6,000  per  annum  to 
the  income  of  the  Princesses  Augusta,  Sophia, 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  was  then  agreed  to. 
Nothing  further  occurred  in  Parliament,  at  that 
time,  relative  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

"  The  Book"  having  been  thus  publicly  alluded 
to,  considerable  attention  was  of  course  excited 
to  the  subject.  Advertisements,  relative  to  it, 
and  various  rumors  respecting  "  the  Delicate 
Investigation,'"  had,  however,  long  before  this  time, 
'  served  to  amuse  and  engage  the  public  attention. 
But  of  this  extraordinary  book  nothing  was  with 
certainty  known.  The  public  expectation  was 
for  a  long  time  intense,  and  the  anxiety  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  this  mysterious  document  was 
unusually  great. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  true  history 
of  the  various  fates  of  this  celebrated  producUoD. 
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The  princess  of  Wales   had,  in   1807,  com* 
plained  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  iu 
lestoriiig  her  to  His   Majesty's    presence    and 
&nir;  and  in  the  correspondence  with  His  Ma«- 
Jestyt  said  that  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
relative  to  the  charges  of  Lady  Douglas  seemed 
to  be  almost  the  only  means  left  her  to  vindicate 
li^r  JhoQor  and  character.    Mr.  Perceval  himself 
liad  arranged  those  proceedings,  and  had  them 
1»riiited  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Crane-court,  Fleets 
street.    The  proof-sheets  were  sent  to  an  astc$i^ 
-^k  editor  at  the  west- end  of  the  town,  who 
^M>nveyed  them  to  his  master,  and  in  due  time 
xetomed    them    for   impression.     The    number 
worked  off  was  only  500  copies ;  and  this  small 
number  has  been  mentioned  as  a  proof  that  the 
l>ook  was  never  intended  for  the  public  eye,  but 
miost  probably  for  a  more  important  purpose.    In 
'the  printing  of  this  work,  the  most  profound 
secrecy  was  observed ;  the  whole  of  the  500  copies 
except  two,  were  delivered  at  the  house  of  the 
principal  in  the  transaction ;  and  soon  after  Mn 
Perceval  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Tr^- 
s«ry,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
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book  was  suppressed ;  a  few  copies  of  "  the  Book" 
had  got  into  the  world,  and  tbey  were  bought  up 
at  an  immense  price.  One  editor  of  a  newspaper 
was  said  to  have  obtained  £1,500  for  his  copy, 
and  several  other  copies  were  bought  up  at  £500, 
£750,  and  similar  sums. 

The  chaucellor  (in  1808)  had  issued  an  injunc- 
tion against  one  editor,  who  had  declared  that  he 
possessed  a  copy,  and  would  republish  it.  He 
was  restrained  under  a  penalty  of  £5,000,  and 
afterwards  sold  his  copy  for  an  enormous  sum 
Id  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  24th  March,  H 
was  the  following  advertisement: 
"A  Book.!  a  Book! 

"The  following  advertisement  appeared  yester- 
day in  a  qiinisterial  paper  :— 

"  A  Book. — Any  persou  having  in  their  pos,- 
s^sioa  a  copy  of  a  certain  book,  printed  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  1K07,  but  never  published,  with 
W.  Lindsell's  name  as  the  seller  of  the  same  on 
the  title-page,  and  will  bring  it  to  W.  LindseU, 
bookseller,  Wimpole-street,  will  receive  a  hand- 
some gratuity." 

U  is  well  knowu  that  the  Qook  was,  uotwittn- 
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standing  all  tbese  precautioDs,  repnoted  ta  1813, 
but  the  following  psrticulara  relative  to  this  affidr 
•re,  we  believe,  now  published  for  the  ftrst  time. 
When  a  change  in  tb«  miniitry  was  id  contem- 
plation in  1807,  Mr.  Perceval,  thinking  the  time 
yum  come  when  he  might  be  admitted  to  a  share 
an  the  govenunent.  made,  it  is  said,  some  propo- 
sals which  were  not  at  first  deemed  such  as  oouid 
^be  granted.  As  he  was  to  give  up  Wis  practice 
^t  the  bar,  be  required  that  first  of  all  the  cbaa- 
•vrellorahip  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  should  be 
granted  to  him  for  life,  and  that  he  should 
hold  the  offices  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Some 
demor  being  made,  he  intimated  an  intention  of 
printing  Ihe  Book.  On  this  he  was  informed  that 
DO  objection  would  be  made  to  giving  him  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  atiU 
hitisted  on  the  chancellorship  of  Lancaster  a*  a 
provision  for  life ;  and  this  not  being  assented  to, 
he  printed  the  Book,  and  shewed  a  copy,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  obtained  hia  object,  and 
the  book  was  suppressed.  What  happened  after- 
wards with  respect  to  the  few  copies  that  had 


got  into  other  hands,  has  been  stated  above.  But 
while  Mr.  Perceval  v^as  in  power,  a  person  whose 
name  need  not  be  meationed  here,  got  possession 
of  the  maauscripts,  and  brought  tbem  to  an  emi- 
nent bookseller  in  the  city,  proposing  that  he 
should  purchase  and  publish  tbem.  The  book- 
seller, who  bad  no  inclination  to  do  any  thing 
unpleasant  to  the  ministry,  which  he  supported, 
dissuaded  the  bolder  of  tbem  from  publishing, 
and  said,  that  as  it  must  be  indifferent  to  him  in 
what  manner  he  obtained  a  profit  on  the  manu- 
scripts, he  proposed  that  they  should  be  left 
with  him,  and  that  he  should  inform  a  friend  in 
the  treasury  that  he  had  them  in  his  hands. 
The  possessor  agreed  to  this,  and  the  bookseller 
accordingly  wrote,  stating  the  circumstances. 
In  consequence  of  this  a  gentleman  from  the 
treasury  called  on  him  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  the  matter  ended  in  the  manuscripts 
being  given  up  fora  valuable  consideration.  The 
^bookseller,  on  whose  authority  these  circum- 
stances are  stated,  relates  that  be  looked  over  the 
manuscripts  while  be  had  them  in  bis  possession, 
and  that  the  quantity  was  much  more  than  whj 
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afterwards  appeared  as  The  Btiok.  He  particu-i 
larly  remembers  two  very  ioog  letters  from  the, 
King  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  he  never' 
saw  elsewhere,  and  which  gave  him  a  higher  idea'- 
of  the  correct  judgment  and  excellent  sense  of 
the  King  than  any  thing  else  that  can  be  with 
<:ertainty  ascribed  to  him. 

Od  the    17th  of  April,  on    the  motion  in  the 

ftiouse  of  Commons  for  the  third  reading  of  the. 

fcitls  for  granting  an  annuity  to  the  princesses,' 

IVIr.  Whitbread  again  alluded  to  the  Princess  of 

""^Vale«,  expressing  his  astonishment  that  ail  men- 

VL.IOI]  of  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  omitted.    As: 

^t   had  been  announced  that  the  Queen  was  to> 

ftnold   a  drawing-room,  the   public   naturally   in-' 

v^uired,  he  said,  why  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  no 

^Appointment,  and  why  she  was  not  to  preside  ou 

^^ucb  occasions.    She  ought  to  be  enabled,  he  said, 

^^joder  present  circumstances,  to  hold  a  drawing-, 

^^oom.     He  spoke  again  of  the  Book,  and  of  its 

*:^jeing  bought  up  at  a  great  expense.     To  the  ob-, 

■Nervations  of  Mr.  Wbitbread,  Mr.  Perceval,  how-i 

^ver.  maintained  a  complete  silence. 

On  the  30lh  of  the  same  mouth,  for  the  first 
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time  for  nearly  two  years  past,  Her  Majeety  held 
a  drawing-room,  wbioh  was  Dumerously  attended. 
Tbe  Regent  went  in  state.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
was  also  there;  but  it  was  so  arranged,  as  her 
Royal  Highness  was  determined  to  attend,  that 
As  should  go  sooner  than  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
retire  before  his  appearance:  ofcourse  their  Royal 
Highnesses  did  not  meet.  The  Prince  Regent 
gave,  in  the  evening,  a  splendid  entertainment  at 
Carlton  House,  to  the  Queen,  his  sisters  the 
princesses,  and  tbe  nobility  and  gentry. 

On  Monday,  May  11th,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval  ^raa 
assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  tbe  Houee  of  Com- 
mons, from  a  motive  of  personal  and  private  ven- 
geance, by  a  desperate  and  decayed  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Bellingham,  who,  having  failed  in 
some  commercial  operations  in  Russia,  and  not 
obtained  from  the  Russian  government  the  redrew 
to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  had  made 
'  several  applications  to  the  ministers  to  iwterfere  n    : 
his  behalf,  and,  failing  in  this,  was  reserved  to  be  -^ 
rercftged,    which    he  executed    in   this  ^eadftd  ' 
manner.     He  did  not    attempt  to  escape,   and 
readily  acknowledged  t4ie  deed,  wliich  he  j«sti- 
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6ed.     A»  the  courts  were  then  siltiog,   be  wa« 
toon  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  on  the  Idth 
of  the  same  inoDth.  He  prepared  for  his  fate  witfa 
I  peat  composure,  and  persisted  to  the  last  in  the 
I  ^lerrerse  notion  ofthe  justice  of  what  be  had  done. 
The  Prince  Regent,  who  was  deeply  affected 
ritfa  the  loss  of  so  able  and  upright  a  minister  as 
Mr.  Perceval  had   proved  himself  to  be,  sent  a 
message  to  Parliament  the  very  next  day,  lament- 
ing tbe  melancholy  event,  and  r<^commending  an 
adequate  provision   for  the  widow  and  family  of 
tbe  mnrdered  minister. 

A  circumstance  relative  tu  the  foreign  policy  of 
Rngtand,  which  occurred  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Perceval,  deserves  to  be  meotioil*d 
here,  as  it  ir  not  generally  known. 

When  Sweden  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
by  the  ill-judged  perseverance  of  Gustavws  IV.  in 
resistingthe  overwhelming  powerof  Russia,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  new  frietidship  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  had  unjustly  dechired 
war  against  Sweden,  and  screed  oti  Finland, 
several  of  the  Swedish  nobility  resolved  that  he 
should  be  deposed,  if  he  did  not  s«on  adopt  a 


system  uf  foreign  policy  and  domestic  governmeot 
less  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
Finding  that  matters  were  not  likely  to  imprOT^ 
they  resolved  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution; 
and  as  the  King's  sun  was  quite  a  child,  to  exclude 
him  also.  They  also  resolved,  to  prevent  jealouBiee 
among  the  Swedish  nobility,  to  call  a  foreigner 
to  the  throne,  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  de- 
cided to  apply  to  England.  Considering  the 
danger  of  such  a  negociation,  they  chose  for  their 
negociatorau  English  gentleman  of  great  respect- 
ability, then  in  Sweden,  who  was  personally 
known  to  most  of  them.  Him,  therefore,  they 
sent  to  England,  with  sufficient  credentials,  lo 
make  to  the  British  government  a  communication 
to  the  following  effect : — "  That  the  parties  con- 
cerned had  resolved  on  deposing  the  King,  as 
indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  the  kingdom; 
that  they  offered  the  crown  of  Sweden  to  the 
King  of  England,  to  be  given  to  an  English 
prince,  whom  His  Majesty  might  choose;  but 
particularly  naming,  however,  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  William  of  Gloucester,  because  he, 
belonging  to  the   collateral   line,    there 
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UkeUbood .  that  he  or  his  descendants  would 
be  oalled:  to  the  crown  of  England,  with  which 
it  was  to  be  expressly  understood  that  oi 
Sweden  should  never  be  united.  They  requested 
the.  English  government  to  be  assured,  that  ita 
refusal. to  accede  to  this  proposal  would  not  pre* 
s^rye  the  King  of  Sweden  on  hi9  throne,  his 
deposition  being  irrevocably  decided  on ;  so  that 
tbey  should  be  obliged  to  maice  an  application  to 
some  other  quarter,  the  result  of  which  would,, 
perhaps,  not  be  so  agreeable  to  England." 

The  ^egociator  came  to  London,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  ministers,  and  after  remaining 
about  three  weeks,  was  sent  back  with  an  answer 
to  the  effect  that,  ''  England  having  maintained 
so  long  and  arduous  a  contest,  to  uphold  the  legi- 
timate governments  of  Europe,  against  revolution 
and  usurpation,  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  over- 
throw of  one  of  the  oldest  sovereign  houses  of 
Europe,  even  if  the  bead  of  it  were  not  one  of  her 
most  faithful  allies."  With  this  answer  the  gen- 
tleman returned  to  Sweden,  nor  was  his  mission 
ever  suspected.  The  sequel  is  well  known :  the 
Swedish  nobles  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  ex* 


clu<led  all  his  ^mily  from  the  throne.  To  ^in 
time  to  look  out  for  a  foreign  prince,  they  placed 
on  the  throne  the  uncle  of  their  dethroned 
monarch,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  without 
children,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  XIII. 
This  monarch  was  induced  to  adopt  for  his  son 
and  successor.  Prince  Charles  Augustus  of  Augus* 
tenberg,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  was  a  very  accomplished  young  prince.  In 
January,  lyio,  he  went  to  Stockholm,  took  the 
oaths  of  fidelity,  and  received  the  homage  of  tlie 
estates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  on  the  29Ui  0l"  May, 
the  same  year,  while  reviewing  some  cavalry,  lie 
was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  feU  from  his  horse, 
and  expired  shortly  after.  At  his  funeral,  three 
weeks  afterwards,  a  most  disgraceful  scene  took 
place.  Count  Fersen,  who,  as  High  Marehal,  led 
the  procession,  was  brutally  assaulted  by  the 
mob,  who  accused  him  of  having  murdered  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  escape, 
he  was  assassinated  with  the  most  savage  ferocity 
by  the  populace.  In  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  newly-elected  Crown  Prince,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  another,  and  the  choice  M\  on 


Manbal  Bernadotte,  the  present  Kin^.  How  k« 
oame  to  be  chosen,  is  not  a  point  to  be  entered 
Bpoa  here. 

The  aSBassinatioD  of  Mr.  Perceval  led  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  to  move  an 
address  to  the  Prince  Regeot,  praying  bis  Royal 
Bigboess  to  take  such  roeasures  as  might  be  best 
calculated  to  form  an  efficient  admioistmtiou. 
The  address  was  carried  against  ministers,  and 
the  answer  returned  was,  that  bis  Royal  Highness 
would  take  the  address  into  serious  and  imme- 
diate consideration.  Expectations  of  a  new 
ministry  were  geseraUy  entertained,  aitd  tbe 
prince  gave  directions  to  tbe  Marquis  Wellealey, 
to  take  measures  for  forming  a  strong  andefficnnC 
administration.  The  negociation  between  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Lords  Grey  and  Grenvilte,  aad 
some  members  of  tbe  existing  admioistratton. 
however,  broke  off  on  a  preliminary  question. 
Mr.  Canning  al'terwards  stated,  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  that  Lord  Moira,  fearing  that  be  wa« 
□ot  entirely  understood  by  tbe  prince  when  he 
received  his  unrestricted  commands  to  tbmi  an 
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administration^  on  retuming  to  the  royal  presence 
he  put  this  question  •  directly-^"  Is  your  Royal 
Highness  prepared,  if  I  should  so  advise  it,  to 
peirt  with  all  the  officers  of  your  household  ?'*  The 
answer  was,  ^*  I  am;"  **  Then  (said  Lord  Moira) 
your  Royal  Highness  shall  not  part  Mrith  onie  of 
them."  On  June  the  8th,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
stated^  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  on  that  day  appointed  him  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Liverpool  administration 
was  immediately  formed. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  the  eagles  and 
ensigns  taken  from  the  French  in  the  Peninsula, 
were,  with  great  ceremony,  deposited  in  White- 
hall chapel. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1812,  the  Prince 
Regent  (now  unfettered  by  restrictions)  delivered, 
in  the  new  Parliament,  his  first  speech  from  the 
throne. 

As  it  was  eight  years  since  the  King  had  at- 
tended Parliament,  great  interest  was  made  to 
obtain  tickets  of  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Prin6esses  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary, 
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and  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  were  pre- 
sent, being  conducted  to  the  House  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland. 

The  Prince  Regent,  in  this  his  first  address  in 

fuerson  to  Parliament,  adverts  with  satisfaction  to 

the  improved  state  of  affairs  by  the  successes  of 

the  British  and  allied  army  on  the  continent, 

during  the  course  of  the  past  year.    But  as  the 

prince  may  be  considered  as  having  this  year 

commenced  his  reign,    the  restrictions  on  his 

power  having  expired,  and  the  King  having  never 

afterwards  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  the 

reins  of  government,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take 

a  very  brief  review  of  the  various  events  by  which 

the  power  of  the  enemy  was  at  length  checked. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  regency.  Napoleon 
was  in  the  zenith  of  bis  power.  His  resources 
seemed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  his  power  bound- 
less. The  object  of  England,  to  which  all  her 
efforts  had  been  steadly  directed,  was  to  exhaust 
his  resources,  and  to  weaken  his  power.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  year  preceding  the  era  of  the 
regency,  that  hope  promised  to  crown  her  perse* 
verance  and  courage. 
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In  that  year  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
Amboyna  had  been  taken,  and  an  attack  on  the 
island  of  Sicily  which  had  long  becQ  in  prepara- 
tion was  repulsed,  and  the  enenay's  designs  on 
Portug:al  and  Cadiz  frustrated.  Disputes  with 
America  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  regency  a 
subject  of  negociation,  and  the  prince  expressed 
em  earnest  wish  for  an  amicable  termination. 

The  first  decided  check  given  to  Napoleon  on 
hind,  was  certainly  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
where,  after  various  turns  of  fortune  from  the  year 
li^OS,  when  Spain  first  rose  indignant  against  the 
invader,  who  had  so  basely  entrapped  the  family 
of  the  lawful  sovereign,  the  scale  was  at  length 
turned  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  the  hero  of  Assaye,  was 
called  to  conduct  the  operations  of  Britain  in  the 
European  Peninsula,  His  courage  was  not  rash 
or  headlong.  His  plans  extended  beyond  a  single 
battle.  He  foresaw  from  Vimiera  the  invasion  of 
France.  He  conquered  by  retreat,  gained  time 
and  strength,  and  waited  for  opportunity  to  be- 
come the  assailant  in  bis  turn.    Marshals  of  France 


undertookf  io  succewion,  the  glorious  ta&k  of 
driving  this  intruder  into  the  sea.  They  were 
each  in  turn  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior 
ability  of  their  adversary. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  completely 
delivered  from  the  French  invading  army,  iu 
1811.  Id  that  year,  too,  brilliant  success  crowned 
the  English  arms  in  the  East,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  island  of  Java.  But  the  blessings  of  peace 
seemed  stilt  as  remote  as  ever.  Napoleon  not 
only  continued  to  entbrce  with  the  greatest  rigor 
bis  measures  for  excluding  British  commerce. from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  in  order  to  give 
them  more  effect,  annexed  the  whole  of  Holland, 
and  the  North  of  Germany,  as  far  as  the  Elbe, 
to  the  French  empire.  Meantime,  the  two  belli- 
gerent powers  had,  by  their  measures  of  mutual 
retaliation,  given  causes  of  complaint  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  threatened  to  lead,  to 
hostilities  with  one  or  both  powers. 

Though  the  year  1812  was  distinguished  by 
the  continued  success  of  Lord  Wellington,  in 
Spain,  where  he  gained  the  great  victory  of 
Salamanca,   and   obliged    the    French   to   leave 
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defence  not  only  of  her  own  rights,  but  of  tbe 
liberty  of  Europe,  took  advantage  of  her  situation 
to  act  towards  her  in  a  manuer  which  rendered 
war  unavoidable;  and  by  thus  distracting  her 
attention,  and  dividing  her  force,  made  a  qfiost 
niieeasonable  diversion  in  favor  of  France,  against 
rbom  they  had  grounds  of  complaint  much  mora 
►OS  than  any  that  could  be  alleged  against 
Ofeat  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  entire  failure  of  Bnonik 
-parte's  inFssion  of  Russia,  which  had  destroyed 
^^dmost  the  whole  of  his  veteran  troops,  he  was 
'Enabled,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  again   to 
Teton  to  Grermany  with  a  formidable  army,  and 
<o  meet  the  Russians,  (now  joined  by  the  Prus- 
army,)  who  bad  advanced  into  Germany,  but 
I,   if  not  entirely  defeated,  yet  checked  in 
their  career,  by  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Baut- 
zen;   in   consequence  of   which  they  retreated 
towards    the    Oder.     Though    hostilities   were 
suspended  by  a  short  armistice,  they  were  again 
renewed  with  increased  energy,  Austria  having 
joined  the  allies ;  and,  after  a  series  of  victories, 
among  which  those  of  the  veteran  Blucher,  in 
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Silesia,  and  those  of  the  Crown  Ih-ince  of  Swedeo. 
(Bernadotte,)  deserve  particular  mention,  thefite 

I  if  Buonaparte  again  appeared  to  be  decided  by 

'  tbe  tremendous  battle,  or  rather  battles,  of 
Leipsic,  on  the  17th,  I8lh,  and  19th  of  October, 
1613,  in  which  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  tbe  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  and  a  long  list  of  distinguished  captaiss, 
were  present.  In  this  list,  one  great  name  was 
■onhappily  missing,  that  of  the  celebrated  General 

'  Moreao,  who,  having  come  from  America  on  pur- 
.^se  to  join  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  hope 
bf  contribwting  to  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  was 
Wruck,  in  a  reconnoissance,  almost  close  to  the 
Smperor  Alexander,  by  a  cannon  ball,  which 
barried  off  both  his  thighs ;  and  in  consequence 
©f  which,  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  After 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Napoleon  proceeded  on  hts 

•¥etreat ;  and,  after  a  desperate  battle  with  the 
Bavarian  army,  under  General  Wrede,  at  Hanau. 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mayence.  All  Germany 
declared  against  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Saxony,  whose  aged  King  having  remained  per- 
tinaciously attached    to    Napoleon    to    the    last. 
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Ihoiq^  a  part  of  bis  troops  joined  tho  aliiM»  wis 
considered  by  the  sovereigns  as  an  tmemj.  The 
tntknsiasra  excited  by  the  discomfiture  of  Napo- 
leon soon  reached  HoUand^  where,  en  the  l£tk  of 
November,  the  people  of  Amsterdam  rose  in  a 
ftodyr  and,  with  the  old  cry  of  Orange  JBavm, 
viiversally  piit  np  Orange  colors,  and  proolaimed 
Hie  tfoi«nignty  of  that  iUiistrious  house.  The 
Mws  6f  this  uaiooked-for  revolution  was  hailed 
with  extraordinary  joy  in  England,  and  the  Prinee 
«f  Orange  qmtting  the  hospitable  shores,  where 
Ik  and  his  fiunily  had  so  long  enjoyed  an  asylum, 
iandcdt  on  the  SOtfa  of  November^  and  on  the  let 
at  Bomber  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Am- 
slerdam. 

Hie  arms  of  Great  Britain,  in  Spain,  were  stiU 
fictorious.  Suchet  was  repulsed  fcooi^  hia  de- 
fensive lines,  and  Lord  Wellington  pressed  on  by 
Salamanca  to  Madrid.  King  Joseph  Baonaparte 
retired  upon  the  Ebro,  and  a  decisive  action  at 
Vittoria  left  Wellington  a  conqueror^  and  cooh 
peffed  the  French  army  to  retrest  across  the 
Bfdossoa.    The  castles  of  Pampeluna  and  Sebas* 
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tian  fell  before  the  united  army,  and  Wellin^on 
entered  France. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  was  celebrated  in  Lon- 
l>lon  with  great  rejoicings  and  splendid  illumina- 
tions, on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  July;  and,  on 

I  the  20th,  there  was  a  magnificent  (He  at  Vauxhall, 
m  honor  of  the  victory.     The    Dukes   of  Yorit, 

■  Clarence,  Kent,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  Glou- 

'  cester,  were  present ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  also 
honored   the   gardens,    accompanied   by   Ladies     || 
Campbell  and  Glenbervie.     Her  Royal  Highness     n 
.was  conducted  several  times  round  the  chief  pro-     | 
(nenade,  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  DukeofH 
Brunswick,  (her  brother),  and  Colonel  St.  Leger, 
but  was  not  accommodated  with  a  seat.     Tbe 
Aequel  of  this  f&te  was  extremely  disagreeable; 
Uie  crowd  of  carriages  was  so  great,  and  the  ar- 
rangements so  imperfect,  that  the  company,  on 
leaving  the  gardens,  could  not,  in  many  instances, 
reach  their  carriages,  and  hundreds  of  ladies,  after 
waiting  for  hours,  had  to  walk  home.     It  was  a 
scene  of  inextricable  confusion,  and  no  little  dan- 

,  iger,  by  which  nearly  two  hundred  carriages  wet 


troyed.    Among  the  trophies  displayed  attbi* 

^ftte,  was  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdao,  taken  at 

1  the  battle  of  Vittoria,     The  Prince  Regent,  after 

the  receipt  of  this,  and  the  other  trophies  of  that 

memorable  day,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  of 

'Wellington,  in  which,  al\er  expressing  his  grati- 

'Vude  to  his  lordship  fur  his  great  achievements, 

^^he  is  said  to  bare  added,  that  in  return  for  Jour- 

^■liui*s  baton,    his    Royal    Highness   thought   he 

^^ould  Dot  do  better  than  send  him  the  baton  of  a 

3ritub  Field-Marshal. 

Daring  the  course  of  this  year,  the  public  mind 
was  again  disturbed  by  parliamentary  discussions 
coocerQiog  the  situation  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Oo  the  14th  of  January.  1813,  her  Royal 
Highness  transmitted  a  sealed  letter  upon  the 
sabject  of  the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  with  two  open  copies  to 
(he  Earls  of  Liverpool  and  Eldon.  This  letter, 
the  production  of  Dr.  Parr,  was  admirably  drawn 
up.  It  was  returned  unopened  ;  but,  after  several 
addresses  to  Lord  Liverpool,  his  Lordship  was 
bilged  to  reply,  and  be  wrote  that  the  letter  had 
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been  read  to  hU  Royal  Higiiuess,  but  "  tie  bad 
not  been  pleased  to  express  his  pleasure  ibereon." 
This  letter  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
Morning  Chramcie.  The  publication  su  irritated 
the  Prince,  that  he  persooally  forbade  any  iatar- 
course  between  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
"'  Princess  Charlotte. 

This  letter  to  the  prince  not  having  produced 

the  effect   desired,    her   Royal    Highness    wrole 

•nother  to  the  Speaker  of  tiie  House  of  CommouB, 

Instating,  that  Lord  Sidinuuth  bad  coinmuuicated    4 

yio  her  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  ^ 

'  to  enquire  into  her  conduct  in  1U06.     The  friendss^ 

'  of  the  princess  forced  on  the  reluctant  House  th^' 

'  agitation  of  this  most  distressing  question ;  buV 

ttioogh  much  argument  was  used  on  both  sides, 

tittle  of  interest  was  elicited,  and  no  further  light 

'  thrown    on    the   delicate    investigatiou    of   1B06. 

The  strone;est  language  was  made  use  of  to  expresi 

the  abhorrence  of  one  party   against  what  was 

termed  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  life 

1^  and    honor  of  her  Royal  Highness ;  and  on  the 

other  side  it  was  urged  with  scarce  less  vebem«Dce, 

that  every  discussion  could  only  tend  to  widen 
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tht  brttacb  between  the  big^  personai^es  most 
iDiimately  coucemed.  On  the  23d  of  March,  her 
Aoyal  Highness  had  the  mibt'ortune  to  witness 
itbe  death  of  her  mother  the  Oucbess  of  Bruns- 
wick, ouly  aurviving  Bister  of  King  George  lU. 

Though  the  prince,  vexed  at  the  publication  of 
Ihe  letter  in  the  Vhronicte,  would  not  at  that  time 
«liow  his  daughter  to  vi<iit  her  mother,  this 
iDhibition.  it  seems,  was  not  intended  to  be 
permanent,  for  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  Pnneess 
Oharlotte  dined  with  the  Princess  of  Wnles,  at 
filackbeatb,  when  an  affecting  interview  took 
place.  The  public  were  much  gratified  at  Ibis 
renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  the  pnnceH 
and  her  daughter,  and  the  Prinuess  of  Wales, 
an  an  answer  to  an  address  from  the  Livery  of 
xhe  City  of  London,  congratulating  her  on  what 
they  called  her  happy  escape  from  the  conspiracy 
•gainst  her  honor  and  ber  life,  said  she  would 
lose  DO  opportunity  of  encouraging  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  her  dear  daughter. 

The  Prince  Regent  went  in  state  to  close  the 
l^ieaston,  on  pie  22nd  of  July,  and  in  bis  speech, 
dftt  so  many  subject^  of  triumph  and  coagrt- 


tulation,  the  onJy  cause  for  regret  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  America. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1813.  the  Regent 
opened  the  session  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  the  address  was  carried  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  unanimity.  So  important  did  the 
moment  appear,  and  so  essentially  necessary 
was  exertion  considered  to  be,  that  a  loan  of 
^^22,000,000,  and  foreign  subsidies  to  the  amount 
of  £11,000,000,  with  100,000  stand  of  arms,  were 
granted,  without  a  dissentient  voice.  This  was 
the  essential  business  of  the  session,  and  the  Par- 
liament was  adjourned  till  the  month  of  March 
in  the  following  year. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
with  a  numerous  suite,  set  out  from  London,  oo 
an  important  mission  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allied  powers. 

•  The  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  )813,  yru 
.such  as  to  hold  out  an  almost  certain  prospect  of 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  mighty  contest, 
•which  had  been  so  long  carried  on  between 
.  France  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Before 
-  crossing  the  Rhine,  the  allied  sovereigns  c 
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peace,  and  a  greater  extent  of  territory  to  France, 
than  it  possessed  before  the  revolution. 

Tlie  winter  of  1813-1814  was  one  of  the 
lc«g6it  and  most  severe  ever  experienced  m 
Engfamd.  The  Prince  Regent  caused  circulars 
to  be  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  countiM, 
with  directioM  to  use  every  means  in  their 
poww  for  restoring  the  communications  betwem 
LoMkm  and  the  provinces,  which  the  fall  of  snow 
«d  the  bad  sUte  of  the  roads  had  interrupted. 

.Meantime  the  last  act  of  the  great  drama  was 

pradeeding  in  France.     While  Lord  Castlereagh 

wasMgaged  at  Cbatillon  in  negociating  with  the 

plenipotentiaries  of  Buonaparte,    the  war  was 

contioiied    with    extraordinary    vigor   on    both 

tides.   In  this  last  conflict  for  his  throne  Napoleon 

displayed,  in  the  opinion  of  many    competent 

judges/ a  still  higher  degree  of  military  skill  than 

«VMi  he  himself  had  ever  shown  in  his  long  and 

triomphant  career ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  armies 

opposed  to  him»  commanded  as   they  were  by 

generals  of  consummate  skill,  and  encouraged  by 

%he  presence  of  the  sovereigns,  baffled  all  his 

efforts ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  owing  to 
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aD  overweening,  if  Dot  superstitious  confideaee 
in  bis  fortune,  that  a  treaty  was  not  concluded  at 
Chatillon,  by  which  he  would  have  been  acknow* 
kd^d  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  family  of 
the  Bourbons  perhaps  for  ever  excluded.  The 
negociation  was  broken  oft' on  the  18th  of  March. 
"While  this  was  passing  6n  the  north  of  France, 
Lord  Wellington  prosecuted  his  victorious  career 
In  the  south ;  and  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army 
under  Marshal  Beresford  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
■arrived  on  the  12th  of  March.  He  was  welcomed 
'«vith  joy  by  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  who 
assumed  the  white  cockade,  and  thus  this  most 
important  city  was  the  first  openly  to  declare  for 
■a  counter  revolution.  The  Duke  d'AngoulAme, 
I  '  ipho  was  with  the  British  army,  was  received  with 
'the  warmest  acclamations. 

■  One  bold  and  rather  desperate  effort  was  made 
by  Napoleon  to  arrest  the  fall  of  his  fortunen. 
"Be  resolved  to  push  between  the  two  allied 
'Armies,  to  interrupt  their  communications,  and 
.  jall  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  and  shoold  he 
defeat  them,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
the  most   advantageous.      His  intentions 
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diacofeifid  by  an  intercepted  letter,  and  a  ooi 
cU  WM  iAioediately  caUed  at  the  head^iiiaiten 
^  the  allied  aof  ere^;iM|  at  which  it  was  xescivod 
imviediately  to  uoate  all  their  £EMrcea»  and  manh 
diiactly  to  Paris.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  wipe 
at  first  proposed  in  this  council  to  retrMt»  Imt 
thiit  Loid  Caatlereagh  said,  ''  And  whatiiave  we 
to  fear  if  we  advance  ?**  This  led  to  a  discuasioiw 
tha  results  of  which,  were  the  surrender  of  Paris 
to  4be  allies,  the  deposilion  and  subsequent 
nbdication  of  Napoleon,  the  restoration  of  the 
fiaarbona»  and  the  termination  of  a  war  of  twenty 
yeata'  duration,  by  a  peace,  which  without  being 
bmniliating  to  Francct  was  glorious  to  the  allieat 
umAg  on  the  whole,  equally  honorable  to  the  vaksr 
of  their  araues»  and  to  the  moderation  and  wisdom 
of  their  councils. 

In  March,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  sister  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  honored  the  Prince 
Regent  with  a  visit,  and  assisted  in  thq  honors 
paid  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  on  their 
restoration  to  the  regal  dignity. 

The  happy  events  in  France,  now  rendering 


the  presence  of  His  Majesty  Louts  XVIII.  in  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  highly  necessary,  he  left 
Hartwell,  where  he  had  been  residing  in  dignified 
retirement  for  some  years,  but  with  very  Utile 
apparent  probability  of  that  joyful  turn  of  fortune, 
which  now  awaited  him. 

The  2Uth  of  April,  1814,  was  the  memorable 
day  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  London  witnessed 
the  unprecedented  scene  of  a  King  of  France 
making  his  public  entry  into  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  Empire,  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  as  ostensible  sovereign  of  these  king- 
doms. Among  the  many  proud  days  which 
adorn  the  British  annals,  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  on  which  the  mind  may  dwell  with 
more  sincere  satisfaction.  It  was  not  a  mere 
empty  pageant,  overpowering  the  mind  for 
a  moment  by  its  ostentatious,  but  transitory, 
splendor;  it  was  a  scene  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  noblest  feelings  of  the  human  breast— grati- 
tude to  Heaven,  and  good-will  to  mankind; 
joy  and  conscious  triumph  at  the  retrospect  of 
that  long  series  of  awful  dangers,   happily  sur- 


moQnted  by  iovincible  perseverance,  and  hope  in 
the  daration  of  that  peace  now  ao  auspiciourij 
iMlorad. 

At  four  in  the  morning  the  Prince  Regentfe 
state  carriage^  with  seven  of  the  usual  rojral  eqiiH 
pages,  with  out^riders,  had  set  out  for  6tanmoito» 
when  His  Majesty  was  to  breakfast. 

The  prince  timely  left  Carlton  House  in  fail 
travelling  carriage,  for  Stanmore,  at  half*piel 
twelre  o'clock,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Meat^ 
tMe»  master  of  the  horse,  and  Viscount  Mdboumcl, 
the  lord  in  waiting.  His  Royal  Highnesses  pcMM 
tAlions  were  dressed  in  white  jackets,  with  whits 
luUs  and  cockades. 

The  JDuchess  of  Oldenburg  sent  invitations  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Princesses  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  to 
come  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  to  see  the  royal 
procession:  they  all  went  except  Her  Majesty; 
and  there  the  Royal  party  were  also  joined  by 
the  Russian  ambassador,  the  Countess  Lieven, 
the  Baron  Nicolai,  &c. 

The  Prince  Regent  arrived  at  the  Abercom 
Arms  inn,  at  Stanmore,  about  two  o*clock,  from 
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wbence  the  procession  was  to  pass.     Normbers 

»        ■    » 

of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  went  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  accom- 
pany the  King  of  France  into  Stanmore;  and 
when  His  Majesty  had  got  within  a  short  distance, 
the  populace  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage, 
and  drew  him  into  the  village.  The  Prince 
Regent  was  at  the  door  of  the  inn  in  readiness  to 
fccefte  His  Majesty,  which  his  Royal  Highness 
di^d  according  to  the  custom  of  the  French  nation, 

■ 

by  embracing  him :  they  conversed  in  the  French 
IttBgiiage. 

The  procession  being  formed,  it  began  to  move 
in  the  following  order,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
three  o'clock : — 

One  kundred  Gentlemen  aa  horseback. 

Hqrse  Trumpeters. 

A  nnmeroas  party  of  the  Royal  Hoise  Guards. 

Six  Royal  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  bays,  the  servants 

with  white  cockades ;  an  out-rider  to  each  carriage. 

A  party  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

Lastly  came  the  state  carriage,  in  which  were 
the  King  of  France,  the  Duchess  d*Angouleme, 


and  the  Prince  Regent,  drawn  by  eight  crean* 
colored  horsea. 

An  i^cer  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guarda  rode  at 
each  window,  and  a  numeroua  party  of  hoiwi 
cloaed    the    procession.      Though,    from    soaie 
chaises  in  the  arrangements,  it  became  generally 
known  in  the  morning,  that  the  train  could  Qfl|t 
reach  town  till  between  five  and  six  o^dock,  su^ 
waa  the  impatience  of  the  multitude^  that  Abf 
principal  avenues  were  crowded  by  noon.    Bjot 
tbia  multitude  was  not  the  mere  populace ;  per- 
sona of  the  first  distinction  lined  the  road  wik|i 
their    equipages;    and    perhaps    not   the  least 
delightful  and  admirable  part  of  the  day*s  exhibi* 
tion  was  to  be  found  among  the  spectators.    The 
day  waa  fine,  a  temperate  sun,  a  summer  air,  a 
sky  almost  without  a  cloud:  wherever  the  eye 
ranged,  it  fell  on  splendor  and  beauty,  attitudes 
and  countenances  of  loveliness  and  joy.    From 
Albemarle-street  to  the  Park,  was  almost  one 
mass  of  carriages*  with  females  of  the  first  fashico 
standing  on  the  seats.    Every  balcony  and  win- 
dow in  that  stately  range  of  buildings  was  fulU 
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Waving  with  the  Bourbon  flag,  or  wreathed  with 
white. 

The  procession,  at  haif-past  five,  entered  the 
Park  by  Cumberland-gate.  On  its  opening  out 
into  Piccadilly,  the  whole  view  was  eminently 
atriking.  From  the  ascent  near  the  Green  Park 
the  total  pomp  lay  under  the  eye;  and  the  com- 
bination of  military  splendor,  stately  movement, 
and  countless  multitude,  gave  a  coup-d'ait  of 
unrivalled  richness,  interest,  and  variety.  A  troop 
of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  with  white  cockades, 
led  the  way.  The  carriages  followed,  escorted 
by  detachments  of  the  Ufe  Guards.  A  strong 
body  of  the  I4th  Light  Dragoons  and  London 
Volunteer  Horse,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  cere- 
monial moved  slowly  on,  impeded  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  multitude. 

A  little  before  six  o'clock,  the  cavalcade  arrived 
at  Grillon's  Hotel,  Albemarle-street.  As  the  car- 
riage with  the  cream-colored  horses  approached, 
the  people  huzzaed,  the  ladies  from  the  windows 
waving  their  handkerchiefs.  His  Majesty  had 
hold  of  the  prince's  arm,  who  conducted  hira  to 
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the  principal  parlour;  on  bis  arrival  therCi  ht 
found  himself  much  overcome  with  fatigue;  ail 
arm-chair  was  brought,  in  which  His  Majesty 
seated  himself,  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  left,  bii^ 
Hajr^  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  tha 
Duchess  d'Angouleroe  on  his  right,  the  Priaoit 
deCondi^  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  facing  himf 
vjtjb,  all  his  suite  surrounding  him.  The  Marqujt 
Q(.Hfrtford  and  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  wem 
behind  the  chair;  the  Austrian,  Spanish,  Rus8iaii» 
tnd  Portuguese  ambassadors,  with  all  the  minbi^ 
ttrs,.  were  present.  About  150  of  the  Frenel^ 
noblesse  were  also  assembled  at  the  hotels  to. 
gipeettbe  arrival  of  their  sovereign,  and  an  inter«». 
e^Htiag  scene  took  place.  The  Prince  Regent 
tben  addressed  His  Majesty  to  the  following 
effect:— 

**,  Your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  offer  you 
my.  heartiest  congratulations  upon  that  great 
event  which  has  always  been  amongst  the  warmest 
of  my  wishes,  and  which  must  eminently  contri^ 
l>ute  to  the  happiness  not  only  of  Your  Majesty's 
f>eople,  but  to  the  repose  and  happiness  of  aU 
other,  nations.     I  am  sure  I  may  add,  that  my 
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own  sentiments  and  feelings  are  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  whole  British  nation,  and  that  the 
triumph  and  transport  with  which  Your  Majesty 
will  be  received  in  your  own  capital,  can  scarcely 
exceed  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  Your  Ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  the  throne  of  your  aacestora 
has  created  in  the  capital  of  the  British  empire." 
,  To  which  His  Majesty  replied  : — "  Your  Royal 
Highness  will  accept  my  most  sincere  and  grate- 
ful thanks  for  your  Royal  Higbaess's  congratula- 
tions— for  the  invariable  kindness  with  which  I 
have  been  treated  by  your  Iloyal  Highness,. and 
by  every  member  of  your  illustrious  House.  It 
is  to  your  Royal  Highness's  councils — to  this 
great  country,  and  to  the  constancy  of  its  people, 
that  I  shall  always  ascribe,  under  Providence,  the 
restoration  of  our  House  to  the  throne  of  our 
ancestors,  and  that  state  of  affairs  which  promises 
to  heal  the  wounds,  to  calm  the  passions,  and  to 
restore  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  of 
fill  nations." 

The  Prince  Hegait.— "Your  Majesty  indeed 
views  my  conduct  with  too  partial  an  eye,  f 
can  claim  no  merit  but  the  performance  of  a  duty 
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to  which  inclination  and  every  consideratioa 
prompted  me.  And  surety  Your  Majesty  will 
allow  that  the  performance  of  it  has  been  well 
rewarded  by  those  events  which  call  forth  our 
present  congratulations.  May  Your  Majesty  long  ' 
reigD  in  peace,  happiness,  and  honor!" 

Tht  King  of  France. — "  Your  Royal  Highness 
must  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have  but  feebly 
expressed  all  the  grateful  feelings  of  my  heart» 
feelings  which  1  shall  retain  to  the  last  moment 
K}f  my  life,  for  the  unabated  kindness  and  the 
generous  protection  with  which  your  Royal  High- 
ness and  your  noble  nation  have  honored  me 
and  all  the  members  of  my  House,  and  all  those 
loyal  men  attached  to  it>  during  our  residence 
an  this  great  and  happy  country.  May  its  great- 
ness and  happiness  be  eternal  I" 

His  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  both  spoke 
an  French,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  who 
Jieard  them  not  to  admire  the  feeling  and  expres- 
sive manner  of  the  former,  and  the  grace  and 
-animation  of  the  latter. 

His  Majesty  then,  assisted  by  the  Prince  de 
Cond£,  and  the   Duke  de  Bourbon,  taking  the 
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riband  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Esprit  from  bisown 
khoulder/and  the  star  from  his  breast,  invested 
the  prince  with  it,  declaring  his  happiness,  ■  that 
it  should  be  upon  his  Royal  Highness  he  should 
first  have  the  honor  of  conferring  that  ancient 
order,  upon  his  restoration.  - 1 

His  Royal  Highness  soon  after  took  leave,  and 
entered  his  carriage,  amidst  cries. of  *' God  bless 
the  Prince !  Ylvent  les  Bourbons !  The  Prince  and 
Old  England  for  ever  r  i 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  the  King  of  France,  the 
Duchess  d'Angoul6me,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  left  London  to. embark  at 
Dover  for  France,  An  immense  concourse  of 
people  had  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in  Albe* 
marlerstreet;  and  it  being  announced  that  the 
Duchess  of  Angoul^me  vras  coming  to  pay  her 
respects  to  her  uncle,  every  hand  was  at  once 
moved,  and  every  voice  raised,  to  express  the 
universal  respect  and  admiration  felt  for  the 
heroic  and  amiable  daughter  of  Louis  XVL 
When  the  King  got  into  his  carriage,  he  was 
affectionately  cheered  by  the  people,  who  ex- 
claimed, ^' God  bless  Your  Majesty! — a  happy 
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retdrn  to  your  native  country ! " — His  Majesty 
appeared  greatly  affected  by  these  marks  of  good^ 
will,  and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the  people.  The 
Ihikes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  rode  by  the  carriage,; 
and  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  Duke  de  Bourboo 
followed.  I 

The  Prince  Regent,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  Colonel  Bloorofield,  left  CarltoA 
House  at  six  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  Doveri 
in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  His  Majestyi 
and  remain  with  him  till  his  final  departure.  - 
-  The  passage  of  the  King  of  France  tbroogtf 
the  county  of  Kent  resembled  a  triunvphal  pr6^ 
cession.  The  towns  were  decorated  with  white 
1>anner8  and  flags ;  the  bells  were  rung,  guns 
fired,  and  every  possible  demonstration  of  respect 
and  affection  was  exhibited  on  this  novel  and 
liappy  occasion. 

On  the  24th,  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht  sailed 
firom  Dover  at  one,  with  the  King  of  France,  in 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  delighted 
spectators.  The  Prince  Regent,  with  Lord  Yar- 
mouth and  Colonel  Bloomfield,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  King,  came  ashore  from  the  yacht,  when  he 
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was  received  with  a  royal  salute  from  the  whole 
line  of  troops  aloDg  the  pier  and  the  shore. 

The  Royal  Sovereign  getting  under  weigh, 
passed  the  pier-head  under  a  salute  from  all  the 
batteries ;  and  the  Prince  Regent,  who  had  takea 
his  station  at  the  farthest  point  of  the  pier, 
cheered  the  vessel  as  she  passed,  in  which  he  was 
{tccompamed  by  the  vast  concourse  of  spectatore 
of  all  classes.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  describe 
^e  feelings  to  which  such  a  scene  gave  birth. 

Its  novelty  and  importance,  the  various  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  principal  persons  con- 
cerned in  it,  contributed  to  render  it  impressive 
qnd  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  tears  and 
Reclamations  were  mingled,  and  every  body  ap- 
peared to  be  deeply  affected.  The  yacht  on  reach- 
ing the  roads  was  received  by  a  royal  salute  fcoiB 
the  men-of-war  stationed  there,  one  of  which  was 
I  ^e  Jason,  hearing  the  flag  of  his  Royal  Highness 
^  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  When  the  yacht  reached 
the  French  coast,  which  she  did  in  less  than  fovr 
hours,  she  was  saluted  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence's 
flag-ship,  and  all  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet; 
on  her  approaching  the  harbour,  a  tremendous 
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roar  of  cannon  was  continued  for  two  hours  alon^  ' 
the  whole  const,  which  from  Calais  to  Boulogne 
appeared  in  one  entire  blaze.  The  Duke  of 
Olareoce  having  now  performed  his  high  and 
gratifying  commission,  immediately  sailed  back 
for  England. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  paid  a  visit  of  gratitude  to 
this  country,  which  they  termed  the  saviour  of 
£urope  in  the  late  important  struggle.  Every 
distinction  which  could  do  honor  to  the  King  of 
a  great  people,  in  his  reception  and  eotertainmeDfe 
of  snch  illustrious  guests,  was  lavished  oo  thfr 
royal  visitors.  Among  the  many  remarkable 
characters  that  visited  England  at  this  interesting 
period,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  especially 
directed  to  the  veteran  Field-Marshal  Blucher» 
who  on  his  arrival  at  Carlton  House,  at  six  in  the 
afterooon  of  the  8th  of  June,  was  received  by. 
Colonels  Bloomfield  and  Congreve,  who  came 
out  uncovered,  and  conducted  him  to  the  grand 
eotrance.  A  great  multitude  of  persons  got  into 
the  court-yard  and  the  hall,  and  the  prince, 
after    a   few    minutes'    interview  with   Marshal  , 


Blucher,  in  his  private  apartments,  returned  with 
the  gallant  veteran  to  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall, 
where,  surrounded  by  the  people,  he  adorned 
his  respected  guest  with  a  portrait  of  himself, 
set  in  diamonds,  and  attached  to  a  blue  riband. 
The  Marshal  knell  while  the  prince  was  bestow- 
ing this  mark  of  honor,  and  on  rising,  kissed  his 
Royal  Highness's  hand.  The  prince  and'  the 
Field-Marsha!  bowed  to  the  public,  who  replied 
with  shouts  of  acclamation  and  delight. 

The  numerous  and  brilliant  itte's  given  to  the 
illustrious  strangers,  would,  if  thoroughly  de- 
scribed, themselves  fill  a  volume,  and  cannot  be 
detailed  here.  The  illuminations  in  the  metro- 
polis for  three  successive  nights,  were  of  extra- 
ordinary splendor.  On  the  9th  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  courts  ever  held  at  Carlton  House. 
Besides  the  two  sovereigns,  there  were  many 
foreign  princes,  and  numbers  of  the  most  disttD< 
guished  officers  of  the  allied  armies.  On  this 
occasion,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  been  invested  with  the 
same  the  preceding  year  in  Germany.       '*^  mvjiu 
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Prioce  Regent  and  his  Ulu8triou»  gii«(MI 
tauted  Oxford,  where  the  Emperor,  the  Kingj 
tAd^Aome  of  their  attendants,  one  of  whom  wm 
Windier,  received  honorary  degrees.    Splendid 
banquets  were  given  in  their  honor  at  Merohapii 
Taylon*  Hall,  by  the  merchants  and  baokens' 
and  at  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor* 
poeation.    Guildhall  was  fitted  up  with  a  d^;ree 
ef^graodear  unparalleled  on  any  preceding  oocsHf 
sion,  and  the  vast  interior  of  that   aoble  hatt 
prosrated  a  scene  of  magnificence  aod  taste  com- 
b«ied#  which  will  never  be  forgottm  by  thpa*^ 
wbothfid  the  fortune  to  witness  it. 
...Qa  the  20th,  there  was  a  grand  review  of 
i^ahur  troops  and  volunteers,  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  appeared  to  give  the  sovereigns  and  their 
suite. great  satisfaction.    But  the  sight  most  cai* 
cnlated  to  impress  them  with  a  high  idea  of  the^ 
gceatness  of  Britain,  and  to  shew  the  sovereign 
of  the  United  Kangdom  in  his  greatest  glory,  was 
It  paval  review  at  Portsmouth,  of  a  fleet  of  eighty 
misn  of  war.    Two  entire  days  were  spent  by  the 
sorereigns  in  viewing  the  harbour,  the  immense* 
naval  establishments,  and. the  stupendous  machi*. 
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nery  of  that  port.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
with  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  his  sister,  the 
KtDg  of  Prussia,  and  his  two  sods,  embarked  at 
Dover,  on  the  27th,  to  return  to  the  conlineDt, 
highly  gratified  with  their  three  weeks'  visit  to 
this  country. 

AfYer  all  these  scenes  of  congratulation  and 
triumph,  it  is  most  painful  to  have  to  recur  to  a 
renewal  of  those  domestic  dissensions  between 
the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  unhappily  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  his- 
tory of  His  late  Majesty's  life. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  having  c 
pleted  her  eighteenth  year  on,  the  7th  of  Janoa^^ 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  nobility  at 
Warwick  House,  and  went  afterwards  to  Con- 
naught  House,  to  spend  the  evening  with  the 
princess  her  mother.  The  interviews  between 
the  mother  and  daughter  were,  however,  unfre* 
quent,  and  their  intercourse  restricted,  of  which 
the  Princess  of  Wales  complained  bitterly.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  a  new  dilemn\a 
arose.  The  necessity  of  bringing  out  the  young 
princess  was  now  become  absolute,  espectallj 


4t  was  generally  reported  that  a  marriage  bad 
"lieea  proposed  betweeo  her  and  the  Prince  of 
Oraage;  a  match  which  would  have  been  highly 
Agreeable  to  the  nation,  as  the  prince  had  been 
fptirely  educated  in  this  country,  and  was  almost 
considered  as  an  Englishman.  The  arrival  uf  the 
iJJustrious  strangers  being  now  certain,  notice  was 
giren  that  the  Queen  intended  to  hold  two 
drawing-rooms  at  Buckingham  liouse,  which 
created  no  small  bustle  in  the  fashionable  world. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Quceu  intimated  to 
^he  Princess  of  Wales,  that  she  would  be  allowed 
to  be  present  atone  only;  and  that  the  princess 
wrote  to  the  Queen  that  she  intended  to  be  pre- 
■ent  at  both.  Her  Majesty  informed  her  by  a  letter 
dated  the  23rd  of  May.  that  her  sod,  the  Prince 
Begent,  had  communicated  to  her,  that  he  had 

»*^  considered  his  own  presence  at  the  court, 
^fbre  the  foreign  sovereigns,  not  to  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  that  he  desired  it  to  be  understood, 
for  reasons  of  which  he  alone  could  be  the  judge, 
to  be  his  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  not 
to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion, 
either  public  or  private.''    The  princess  wrote  a 


remonstrance  to  Her  Majesty,  and  requested  her 
to  inform  the  foreign  princes  of  the  reasons  of 
her  not  appearing  at  court ;  and  she  sent  a 
very  spirited  letter  to  his  Royal  Highness,  in 
^hich  she  said,  "  I  have  been  declared  innocent, 
and  I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  guilty." 
The  princess  complained  of  the  hardship  of 
being  excluded  from  seeing  these  illustrious 
strangers,  and  particularly  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  already  announced  himself  to  her  as  her 
son-in-law.  She  said  that  she  would  wave  her 
right,  in  a  case  where  she  was  not  bound  to  assert 
it,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Queen  from  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  she  was  placed  by  his  Royal 
Highness's  resolution.  The  princess  declared, 
however,  that  to  justify  herself  iu  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  she  should  publish  the  correspondence. 
Accordingly  it  appeared  in  the  public  papers, 
and  she  sent  copies  of  the  letters  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  gave  rise  to 
some  warm  debates.  One  new  fact  was  urged 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  namely,  the  existence  of  a 
document,  signed  by  both  the  royal  parties,  and 
witnessed  by  the  King,  the  Queei),  and  ministers. 
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^wliefe  a  lasting  separation  was  mutually  agreed 
bn»*  where  the  cause  appeared  to  be  fully  under- 
stood^ and  the  wish  common  to  both  parties,  and 
in^hich  the  bare  possibility  of  a  reunion  was  not 
even  contemplated.  A  salary  of  £50,000  per 
annum  was  proposed  for  the  princess,  but  it  wab 
reduced  by  her  own  desire  to  £35,000. 

The  differences  between  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  Prmcess  of  Wales  caused  his  Royal  Highneit 
some  pain  on  account  of  the  Princess  Charlotti^, 
who  on  several  occasions  took  part  with  her 
mother  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  This  led  to 
some  very  remarkable  transactions.  Determined 
that  she  should  be  more  immediately  under  his 
own  eye,  in  the  year  1814,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
the  Prince  Regent  visited  Warwick  House,  and 
informed  the  Princess  Charlotte,  that  he  was 
come  to  dismiss  all  her  household,  and  that  she 
must  immediately  take  up  her  residence  in  Carl^ 
ton  House,  and  from  thence  go  to  Cranboum 
Lodge;  and  that  five  ladies,  whom  he  namedi 
amongst  whom  were  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Rosslyn,  and  the  Countess  of  Uchester,  were  in 
the  next  room  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  her. 


After  some  expostulatwn  on  the  part  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  the  prince  remaining  firm  and 
resolute,  she  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  deter- 
mination; but  pleading  a  wish  to  retire  for  a 
moment,  to  compose  herself  before  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  ladies,  she  was  permitted  to  do  so; 
and  whilst  the  Prince  was  engaged  in  close  con- 
versation with  Miss  Knight,  a  lady  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  household,  she,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
privately  left  Warwick  House,  and  throwing  her- 
self into  a  hackney  coach,  in  Cockspur- street, 
drove  to  Connaught  House,  the  residence  of  her 
mother.  Here  she  found  that  tlie  Princess  of 
Wales  was  gone  to  Blackheath.  She  despatched  a 
servant  to  meet  her;  and  threw  herself  on  a  bed, 
exclaiming,  "  I  would  rather  earn  my  bread,  and 
live  upon  five  shillings  a-week,  than  live  the  life 
I  do."  Before  the  Princess  of  Wales  arrived,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  went  to  Connaught- 
place,  to  fetch  the  Princess  Charlotte  away;  but 
Sicard,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  princess,  refused  - 
to  admit  him. 

As  soon  as  the  discovery  of  the  flight  of  the£ 
Princess  Charlotte  was  made  known  to  the  Prince 
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Regent^  be  sent  for  the  ministers,  and  a  council 
was  held  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  also  at  Carlf 
ton  House.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  not 
succeeding  in  the  object  of  his  mission  to  Con- 
Qaugfat  House,  the  Duke  of  York  was  afterwards 
sent  with  a  written  message  from  the  prince,  con;* 
taining  her  father's  commands  to  bring  her  to 
Carlton  House. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  from 
Blaokheath,  she  drove  immediately  to  the  Parlia«- 
ment  House,  and  eagerly  inquired  for  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  who  was  absent;  she  then  inquired  for 
Earl  Grey,  who  was  not  in  town;  and,  disapr 
pointed,  she  hastened  to  her  own  house  in  Con* 
naught-place,  and  had  an  affecting  interview  with 
her  daughter,  with  whom  she  continued  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Soon  after  this  time  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  conveyed »  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  Carlton  House ;  having  been  previ* 
ously  informed  by  Mr.  Brougham  (who  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  Princess  of  Wales),  that  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  she  must  obey  her  father  s  com* 
mands. 

This  affair  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  excited 


cpnsiderable  aniciety  ia  the  public  niind ;  -aDd  on 

<he  I9th  of  July,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Diik^^f. 

'  l^ussex  put  several  questioas  to  the  minister^  i^^ 

ihe  House  of  Lords,  relative  to  the  liberty  wlup^ 

ber  Royal  Higlmess  eojoyed  in  Carlton  Houfb^^ 

>  but  they  were  not  answered.     The  Duke  gWf} 

[  liotice  of  a  motioo  on  the  subject^  for  a  subpe- 

l  quent  day;  but,  on  the  25th,  when  it  was  t^ij^ 

discussed,   it  having  appeared  that  the  Priocefi^ 

I  ffiharlotte  had  been  seen  oq  horseback  in  Miiodjgqr 

'  Qreat  Park,  and  that  more  lenieat  measure^  ^^ 

fcbout  to  be  observed   towards  her,    tbe,,^}^ 

declined  pressing  his  motion.  .    ,,.,  ,3,^ 

Shortly  after  the  singular  escape  of  the  Princf^ 

Charlotte  from  Warwick  House,  a  report  waa,-^ 

general  circulation,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  t^ 

determined  to  leave  this  country,  and  to  retir*,^ 

the  continent,  where  her  future  abode  was  U^,^ 

fixed.   The  truth  of  the  report  obtained  conQfnpj^ 

tion,  by  a  discussion  which  took  place   in  t^ 

House  of  Comraons,  on  the  30th  of  July;  when  it 

appeared   that   her   Royal   Highness  had  giiKya 

notice    to    His    Majesty's    ministers,    tbat.tl^ 

intended  to  visit  the  continent ;  and  Lord  ^< 


tiereagfa,  by  whom  this  information  was  comrau- 

(nicated,  added,  that  he  was  persuaded  the  House, 
fin  voting  the  addition  to  the  income  of  her  Royal 
iBighness,  had  no  design  of  imprisoning  her  in  this 
«ountry,  or  of  preventing  her  from  residing 
■wherever  she  preferred. 
It  was  on  the  25th  of  July  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  signified  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  who  had  been  her  constant  advocate, 
her  intention  of  quitting  England  for  a  season, 
and  making  a  tour  on  the  continent.  Lord 
Liverpool  having,  as  she  desired,  communicated 
her  wishes  to  the  Prince  Regent,  his  lordship 
informed  her,  on  the  28tb,  that  the  prince  had 
ordered  him  to  acquaint  her  Royal  Highness,  that 
be  could  have  no  objection  to  her  visiting  her 
native  country,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  her 
brother;  and  that  he  would  never  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  intentions  respecting 
Ae  place  where  she  might  wish  to  reside,  whether 
in  this  country  or  on  the  continent.  His  lordship 
adds,  by  the  prince's  command,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  is  not  persuaded  that  considerations  of 
the  circumstaDces  in  which  the  princess  is  placed, 


were  an  obstacle  to  tlie  intended  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Oliariotte  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  prince  never  interfered  to  pre- 
reDt  the  allied  sovereigns  visiting  her  when  they 
were  in  London. 

Shorlly  after  this,  the  Princess  of  Wales  left 
England  for  the  continent.  She  sailed  irom 
Worthing  on  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  in  the  Jason 
frigate,  and  was  landed  at  Hamburgh.  She  btd 
tea  ladies  and  gentlemen  iu  her  suite.  Abroad, 
she  travelled  under  the  title  of  Countess  of  Gom- 
wall,  IVothing  could  tend  more  to  tranqaiUise 
the  royal  family  than  this  event ;  but  the  princei 
vainly  hoped  from  it  au  increase  of  hannonyj 
ibetween  him  and  bis  daughter.  Whether  tiierd 
wt»  any  truth  in  the  report,  that  it  bad  been  inti 

-mated  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  that,  in  case  q 
iier  marriage,  she  would  be  restricted  from 

tiatercourse  with  her  mother— or,  as  others  sal 
that  she  would  be  required  to  reside  wbollyl 

•  Holland-^and  that  this  was  the  first  ground  of  I 

lobjection    to   the   match— cannot   be  positiJ 
ftffirmed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  had 

,  during  tlie  visit  of  the  sovereigns,  his  Royal  I 
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Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  for  whom 
cenceiiFed  a  great  regard,  aod  to  whom  ahe 
aabtequeatly  united. 
'  '  Though,  during  the  two  last  months,  the  me- 
tpopolis  had  presented  an  almost  uninterrupted 
mcoessfon  of  splendid  flutes,  all  referring  to  tl|e 
late  great  events,  it  was  resolved  that  t)ieis 
iskcMld  be  another  of  a  more  general  description, 
M  which  all  the  public  might  partake;  and  it 
^prma  determined  to  connect  the  festivity  with  the 
mc^ession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  by  choosiag 
«he  lit  of  August,  as  being  the  anniversary  of  thp 
day  on  which  that  auspicious  event  had  taken 
frilMM  one  hundred  years  before.  The  three  parks 
judiciously  chosen  for  the  seme  of  this 
tional  jubilee,  which,  as  the  weather  was  beaa* 
^fU,  deservedly  gave  great  satisfaction;  but  of 
-^rhich  even  an  abridged  description  would  occupy 
amch  more  space  than  could  be  allotted  to  it 
bero. 

Itie  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  on  the  80th  of 
^ay,  1814.  The  boundaries  of  France  were 
ipwuranteed  to  her  as  in  1792,  with  some  additions ; 
^W  House  of  Orange  was  recognised  in  its  sove- 
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reign  capacity ;   the  German  states  united  in  a 
federal  league ;  Switzerland  remained   indepen- 
dent, but  Italy  was  placed  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  Austria.     The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was 
[  (declared  free.    Great  Britain  restored  to  France 
■part  of  her  conquests ;  Malta  was  confirmed  to 
-England ;  France  engaged  to  erect  no  fortresses 
in  India,  and  to  co-operate  with  England  in  the 
■ibolition  of  the  slave-trade.    This  treaty   pro- 
duced the  most  lively  satisfaction,  and  the  con- 
[  x ourse  of  spectators  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
proclaiming  the  peace  by  the  heralds,    on  the 
20th  of  June,  was  very  great. 
.    On  the  7th  of  July,    the  inhabitants    of  the 
t  Atetropolis  were  gratified  with  another  splendid 
'  pageant — the  Prince  Regent,  with  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  royal  dukes,  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, Sec.  &c.  gding  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,     I 
I  to  return  thanks  to  Divine  Providence,  for  the    J 
'  lestoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace  to  this  coun-    I 
lltry  and  to  Europe.     On  the  21st  of  the  same    i 
month,   the  Prince   Regent  gave  a  raagniBcent    4 
f&te  at  Carlton  House,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  J 
Amidst  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  4 
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jwith  the  peace^  there  were  persons  who  blamed 
maoy  of  the  particulars  relative  to  other  coun* 
trim,  and  above  all,  as  far  as  England  was  con* 
cemedy  the  fate  of  Norway. 
"  At  the  time  when  Denmark  was  at  war  with 
Sni^and,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  order  to  induce 
Sweden  to  join  the  confederacy  against  France,  the 
Idbigdom  of  Norway  should  be  taken  from  Den* 
mark,  and  annexed  to  the  former  power,  to  which 
the  quiet  possession  of  it  was  guaranteed  by  Eng^ 
land  and  Russia.  The  Norwegians,  incensed  at 
being  thus  made  subject  to  the  Swedes,  whom  they 
detested,  resisted,  and  chose  a  King  of  their  own, 
resolving  to  be  independent  To  compel  their 
submission  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who 
entered  Norway  with  an  army,  an  English  squa* 
droD  was  employed  to  enforce  a  rigorous  block* 
ade  of  the  whole  coast.  The  Norwegians  were 
in  the  end  obliged  to  submit,  but  on  very 
honorable  terms ;  the  two  crowns  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  indeed  placed  on  the  same  head, 
bat  Norway  retains  its  own  constitution,  and  its 
own  national  representation,  or  diet. 
!  During  the  course  of  this  session  of  Parliament, 


the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies  in 

the  Peninsula  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

I  tiiider   the    title    of   the  Duke  of    Wellin^on. 

I  A  grant  of  £10,000  a-year,   to  be  at  any  time 

I  Wttimuted  for  £300,000,  and  a  sum  of  £100,000 

ib  addition,  were  immediately  voted  to  him,  with 

the  thanks  of  both  Houses. 

The  triumphant  speech  of  the  regent  at  the 
close  of  this  session  was  deeply  interesting.  He 
lamented  the  continuance  of  His  Majesty's  indis- 
fjosition;  he  had,  he  said,  adhered  to  the  line  of 
policy  adopted  by  the  King,  and  bad  the  satisf^C'- 
tion  of  beholding  the  full  accomplishment  of  all 
the  objects  for  which  the  War  was  undertaken,  or 
Continued,  and  the  final  deliverance  of  Europe 
from  the  most  oppressive  tyi^nny. 

Before  the  close  of  this  eventful  year,  a  treaty 
Was  signed  with  America,  and  both  hemispheres 
Were  once  more  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 
"This  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  con*- 
eludes  the  fifth  year  of  the  regency ;  and  hoW 
enviable  among  the  nations  must  have  been  the 
station  of  that  prince,  who,  having  wielded  with 
restricted  powers  the  energies  of  this  great  empire  ■* 
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Cor  so  short  a  period,  liad  been  enabled  to  quell 
cjomcsttc  factioD,  to  disappoint  the  inaligDily  of 
political  prophecy,  to  exalt  his  perBonal  character 
in  the  eyeit  of  his  people,  to  raise  a  spirit  in 
£arope  which  crushed  the  hydra  of  usurping' 
power — directed  by  the  most  iosatiable  ambition, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  talent — to  enforce 
justice,  to  restore  right,  to  extend  mercy,  and, 
finally,  to  establish  universal  peace! 

Thus  the  year  1SI4  terminated  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  durable  peace  to  this  country,  and  of  a 
general  settleoieut  of  the  affairs  of  the  coutinent, 
wbkb,  if  not  wholly  consonant  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  friends  to  the  independence  of 
natioDs,  seemed  to  promise  considerable  improTc- 
ment  In  the  system  of  European  politics ;  to  regu- 
late which,  a  congress  of  almost  all  the  sovereigns, 
and  -of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  Europe, 
was  actually  sitting  at  Vienna;  when  universal 
astonishment  was  excited  by  the  unlooked  for, 
and  almost  incredible  news,  that  Napoleon  bad 
succeeded  in  leaving  Elba  unobstructed  by  the 
English  squadron ;  that  he  bad  landed  without 
opposition    in    France,    and    was   pursuing   his 


triumphant  march  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  March,  to  commence  his  short,  but 
fatal  reign  of  a  hundred  days.  The  events  of  that 
extraordinary  period,  in  which  history  makes 
even  romance  seem  tame,  are  so  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  hearts  of  all  those,  whose  iavored 
^t  made  them  contemporaries  of  that  proudert 
period  of  Britain's  glory,  that  in  the  room  of 
that  detail,  for  which  this  is  not  the  place,  a  bare 
^lusion  to  them  will  suffice. 

Amidst  the   afflicting  scene  that  France  dis- 
played, in  the  fickleness  of  part  of  the  people,and 
ui  the  treachery  and  selfishness  of  thousands  who 
had  but  lately  sworn  allegiance  to  their  mild  and 
lawful  sovereign,  it  is  refreshing  to  the  heart  lo 
turn  to  the  heroic  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
worthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings.    "  The 
Duchess  of  Angoul^me,"   says  an  able  writo", 
'•whose  austerity  might  have  become  the  inmate 
of  a  cloister,  and  whose  views  seemed  fixed  upon    ' 
a  heavenly  throne,  gave  another  hright  example 
of  the  native  energy  and  innate  courage  which  i 
warms  the  breast  of  woman,  when  inspired  by  ^ 
lojre^^  duty  (o  the  exercise  of  virtues  t 


set 

ibr  ID  her  sex,  but  not  incompatible  vitb  femioioe 
grace  and  gentleness.  While  the  princes  of  her 
family  were  pursuing  half  measures — in  one  breath 

t threatening  the  unresisted  enemy,  and  wooing 
tiwir  ill-disposed  followers — this  exalted  lady 
koseinbled  the  officers  of  the  royal  army  at  Bor- 
Aeaax,  addressed  them  in  words  of  fire,  and  set 
ihem  an  example  of  devoteduess,  enough  to  have 
infused  a  soul  into  a  host  of  statues  bearing  the 

»  forms  of  men.  But  when  she  found  her  eloquence 
disregarded,  and  her  injunctions  disobeyed,  she 
test  upon  them  a  look  of  virtuous  indignation; 
threw  to  the  ground  before  them  the  emblem  of 

»  their  treacheryj  the  white  cockade,  which  she 
bad  given  them  as  a  pledge  of  loyalty ;  and,  with 
Ihe  voice  and  spirit  of  her  ancestors,  exclaimed, 
*J  see  your  fears— you  are  cowards — 1  absolve  you 
bam  the  oaths  you  have  taken;  then,  turning  her 
bocse,  she  rode  away  almost  alone,  and  sought 

»    protection  beneath  the  flag  of  England."* 
Meantime  the  allied  sovereigns,  still  happily 
assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  issued  a  joint 
declaration,  proclaiming  Napoleon  as  out  of  the 
paieof  the  law  of  nations,  and  concluded  a  treaty 


by  which  Rvssm,  England,  Austria,  aod  Prussia, 
engaged  to  bring  into  the  field  each  1 50,000  men, 
and  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  except  by 
comraon  concurrence,  nor  to  abandon  the  contest 
till  the  object  should  have  been  attained.  For- 
tunately the  armies  of  the  great  powers,  that  were 
still  on  their  march  homewards,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  the  year  before,  were  still  witliin 
reach,  and  orders  were  immediately  sent  for  them 
to  turn  back,  and  proceed  by  forced  marches  to 
the  frontiers  of  France.  Even  now  that  almost 
every  circumstance  of  that  crisis  is  known  in  its 
minutest  detail,  the  mind  is  overpowered  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  events  which  followed 
each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  in  the  space 
of  a  few  short  months — the  arrival  and  triumphant 
march  of  Napoleon,  the  flight  of  the  royal  family, 
the  prompt  decision  of  the  allies,  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  hostile  armies  in  Belgium,  the  tremen- 
dous conflict  of  Waterloo,  and  its  consequences. 
In  alt  the  accounts  hitherto  published  of  this 
cftmpaigH,  it  has  beeti  almost  uniformly  asserted 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  entirely  taken 
by  surprise,  fln<l  that  he  was  at  a   ball  at  t\ 
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BwAmn  ^  iti<dMMii4rs,  trlien  th#  newt  4)C  tiM 
«ifftiiM^tbe  Pf^Ddh  ifM  fin^t  bnugbt'  to  iBm:: 
Hiii  Atoe  taieHton  kai  luttly  been  f^oted^  by 
gta#iiif  tlMtt  ^B  dttke  tend  reMtared  tm  attendittg 
liMt%aH>  with  bii^Cfie^  tert  ttiy  alam  jktMiM 
l«^€MMd  by  bin  absenciei  but  that  be  bait 
aiierad  bis  olBcars  to  MtiM  ^Mceiaitrelyv  w 
iikmtty  aa  ^posiible^aDd  to  tapait  to  their  sdveftl 
daatibailioM.  To  (his  another  iact  maybabiTO 
addedr  Ami  «be  blghest  aatbority.  The  Duke  of 
W«ilfligloii  bad  be^  at  BlQoher's  bead^^quttrtaia 
btfoie  lithe  battle  of  ligny;  he  pointed  oM  to 
Biaihtrthte  danger  of  hia  poaitioa>  enpoaed^-aa 
it  a|i|i6af ed  to  hiati  to  be,  to  batteries  whiah  the 
SMttfy,  he  conceived  I  had  placed  at  a  certain 
ipotr  After  leaving  Blucher^  his  grace  said  to  aki 
6fleer  of  high  rank,  while  on  his  way  to  Bmssela^ 
^Thosia  fellowa  I  have  just  left  are  likely  to  get 
aaelvefe  thrashing,  if  they  remain  where  they 
are.'' 

Thongh  Napoleon  and  his  panegyrista  have 
Msbn  tnuch  pains  to  prove,  that  if  he  wais  con« 
^iMffad,  he  bad  done  every  thing  to  deserve 
fifetory ;  and  that  if  Wellington  was  victMioiiSf 


he  bad  committed  every  possible  fault  to  merit 
defeat ;  the  truth  is,  that  he  never  would  have 
commenced  the  battle,  had  he  not  been  morally 
.  ^rtain  of  gaining  it.  The  superiority  of  numbers, 
of  artillery,  perhaps  even  of  position,  was  on  bis 
side.  He  commanded  an  army  of  one  nation,  led 
by  generals  accustomed  to  victory  under  his 
guidance,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  gained 
fi  great  victory  over  the  veteran  Blucher  but  just 
before.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  began  the  battle  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  eager  to  snatch  the  laurels 
from  the  brows  of  cue  whom  he  had  long  wished  to 
meet  face  to  face,  and  to  triumph  over  hira,  whose 
talents  had  baffled  his  ablest  generals.  He  came 
to  measure  swords  with  Wellington,  What 
efforts,  surpassed  only  by  those  which  rendered 
them  unavailing,  were  made  to  insure  success! 
What  torrents  of  blood  were  spilt  to  add  this 
most  glorious  triumph  to  the  long  catalogue  of  his 
trophies  !  How  changed  in  a  few  short  hours  was  i 
his  situation !  In  the  morning,  towering  in  the  - 
pride  of  his  hope ;  in  the  evening,  he  who  faadi^ 
twice  before  clandestinely  eloped  from  his  artny^ 
the  deserter  of  Egypt  and  Smorgonie,  for  th^^ 
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tfafevd  time,  abandoned  his  braTe  men,  who  had 
Mt  all  for  him,  and  on  the  third  day  after  the 
|iMrtde>  reached  Paris,  to  tell  his  associates  in 
petfidy,  that  he  had  lost  his  army,  his  honor,  his 
JMnn;  nnri  his  crown,  and  out  of  the  mighty  wreck 
hadjn!red — ^himself! 

^ttOm  ithe  3rd  of  July,  only  fifteen  days  after 
the  battle,  Paris  capitulated  to  the  troops  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia;  and  on  tbs  8th, 
loviaXVIIL  again  made  his  entry  into  his  eapi* 
taljMiMbt  the  deceitful,  but  no  longer  deceiTing, 
mekomnn  of  an  overawed  and  dissatisfied  people. 
Bnfe  where  again  was  he  who  had  been  the  cause 
of^all  these  scenes  !  After  skulking  a  few  days 
$bott  the  coast,  waiting  for  the  chance  of  events, 
Imd  failing  to  secure  an  escape  to  America,  he 
lidopted  the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
OK  the  mercy  of  England,  and  of  suing  for  his  life 
and  liberty,  to  the  people  whom  he  had  so  often 
denonnced  as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and 
thneatened  with  conquest  and  extermination.  It 
hi  probable  that  he  never  expected  that  his  appeal 
to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Prince  Regent,  would 
be  attended  to ;  but  it  served,  in  the  sequel,  as  a 
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Ibeme  of  dedamation  for  Uiiuielf  and  hia  kOk^ 
rents,  and  of  which  due  advantage  was  tafcanliy 
them.  That  no  pledge  waa  brok^i  by*  oeoMsy- 
ing  him  to  St,  Helena,  is  indiaptttahle,  became 
none  was  giTen.  Bxile  to  an  island  wluqh  afi 
previous  accounts  had  represented  ka  a  ftvoditMe 
iight,  with  a  numerous  suite  of  i^tendabta^  ^  and 
with  every  gratifieatiiui  that  could  b^  jprecuied, 
jsxcept  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  seems  to  be  no 
very  hard  lot  for  one  who  had  so  wantonly  brafceh 
.the  peace  of  the  world ;  yet  be  and  his  adher^nlB 
had  tirt  enough  to  induce  many  pevams'  to 
•believe  that  the  English  government  haA  anted 
i^ost  unjustifiably,  in  sending  him  to  such  a  fflttri 
climate  as  it  was  now  represented  to  be,  and  that 
he  was  treated  in  his  unmerited  exile  with  great 
and  uncalled  for  rigour.  With  respect  to  th^ 
injustice  of  sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  the  writer 
of  this  work  has  had  in  his  hands  a  doeumenfe, 
purporting  to  be  a  treaty  between  Great  Britaiir,. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  concluded  beflotie 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Napoleon  should 
be  captured,   he  should  be  considered  as   the 
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l^^fjflG^r  of  the  four  allied  powers,  and  not  qf  (he 
OQ0  by  wlioae  troops  he  might  be  taken;  that. be 
abxp^.  not  be  either  confined  in  prison,  or  auf* 
fjflfp^.lio  reside  in  the  £aropean>  or  continfiittal 
^foifnions  of  either  of  the  four  powers,  bu|  be  ^nt 
tdt^Selena^  and  there  remain,  with  only  snob 
Rfitrictioos  as  vbould  be  jadged  «iecQssairy  to  pre* 
j^p)^  hia  escaping, 

o  At  tJbe  beginning  of  this  y^ar,  the  Pripfie 
AfgfBti, .  in  commemoration  of  the  auspicious 
itenMMttkin  (99  it  was  then  supposed)  of  the  long 
Mid  Mdvous  contests  in  which  the  empwe  bad 
llf^W.  o»gl^d«  was  pleased  to  mfike  an  entirely 
0§p  Statute  for  the  Order  of  the. Bath. 
itAitbe  very  moment  of  the  panic  in  Frapcei, 
i^raated  by  Napoleon's  march  to  Paris,  the  spirit 
4^f:  insurrection  burst  out  in  acts  of  riot  and 
4wtWCtion  in  the  city  of  London.  The  cause  of 
^S4i  disturbances  was,  that  never-failing  source 
of  .^isoord,  the  Com  Bill.  Much  mischief  was 
.:povamitted  during  the  tumult,  and  some  lives 
were  afterwards  sacrificed  to  justice :  a  fall  iu 
tb^  prices  of  corn,  and  a  plentiful  harvest,  how- 
ever, pacified  the  public  mind. 


■  On  the  12th  of  August  this  year,  the  "Prince 
Regent's  birthday  was,  for  the  first  time,  cele- 
brated in  the  same  manner,  and  with  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  pomp  and  distinction,  as  that  of  the 
King.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  had  been  previously  married 
at  Berlin  to  the  Princess  of  Salms,  was  again 
married  at  Carlton  House,  according  to  the  riles 
of  the  English  Church.  The  Prince  Regent,  in  a 
message  of  the  27th  of  June,  had  announced  this 
marriage,  and  called  on  Parliament  to  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  their  Royal  Highnesses. 
Lord  Liverpool  stated  the  intended  provision  to 
be  an  addition  of  £6000  a  year  to  the  duke's 
income,  and  a  jointure  to  the  same  amount  for 
the  duchess.  It  appeared  that  the  match  was 
disapproved  by  the  Queen,  though  the  prinees^ 
was  her  niece,  and  that  she  was  not  received  a* 
court.  This  led  to  some  animated  debates  in  th^ 
Commons,  which  ended  in  the  proposed  additioi^  * 
being  refused  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  grouD^'  -^ 
of  the  opposition  was,  that  if  the  Queen  disaj^^p 
proved  of  the  marriage,  there  must  be  some  jiu^Kiit 
objection  to  it. 
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'^•Notwithstanding  the  real  distress  that  prevailtd, 
|r  consequence  of  the  immense  exerttpns  that  had 
llfen  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  ceatury,  the  gr^- 
tti^le  of  Uie  natioQ  was  manifested  in  the  moit 
'^pleodid  maaner  by  the  subscription  made  in 
%voi  of  the  brave  men  wounded  in  the  late  cam- 
^1l§igD,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
ijlpin  The  whole  sum,  called  the  Waterloo 
f  UDd,  amounted  in  the  end  to  abore  half-a-nuUion 
%f  money. 

0  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  a  numerous  suite, 
l^ved  off  Torbay  on  the  24th  of  July,  on  board 
the  BeUeropbon,  Captain  Maitland.  to  whom.  b« 
bsjd  surrendered ;  in  the  beginniag  of  August, 
be  was  removed  to  the  Northumberland,  to  be 
conveyed  to  St.  Helena. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 

.ussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Paris,  in  1815. 

ie  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  suggestion,  as  it 

ims»  ofa  female  enthusiast,  well  known  aa  the 

ifoness  de  Krudener,  conceived  a  plan  of  an 

iciation  between   the   Christian   princes,   by 

ich   they  should   bind  themselves  to   govern 

ir  subjects  witli  justice  and  equity.   Thi£  qdh- 
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jientimi,  khxmn  by'the  QaQie  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
jwhich,  however, "was  not  given  to  it  by  its  authors, 
"was  acceded  to  by  most  of  the  other  sovereigns 
itf  Europe.  The  Prince  Regent,  on  being  asked 
to  join  in  it,  wrote  to  each  of  the  three  sovereigns 
^he  foUowing  letter  :— 

lfl4!l,'ln  vAUPy  ' 
^,^.,„,-.  ,,1. 
I    "  Mv  Dear  Bhothkr  anb  Cousin, 

"  I  have  bad  the  honor  to  receive  Your 
jMajesty's  letter,  together  with  the  copy  of  the 
treaty  between  Your  Majesty  and  your  high  allies, 
signed  at  Paris  oil  the  2Gth  of  September.  As 
the  forms  of  the  British  Constitution,  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  maintain,  in  the  name  and  in  the 
place  of  the  King,  my  father,  prevent  me  from 

I  jicceding  to  the  treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  isHI 
laid  before  me,  I  choose  this  way  to  convey  to  thes 
.(uigust  sovereigns  who  have  signed  it,  my  entire^ 
l^oncurrence  in  the  principles  which  they  bav£3 
expressed,  and  in  the  declaration  which  tbe)^ 
have  made,  that  they  will  take  the  divine  precepts^ 

I  i^the  Christian  religion  as  the  unalterable  rule  oe^d 
their  conduct,  in  all  their  social  and  political  con*^ 
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licctioiiB,  iaod  confirm  the  anion  which  should 
mhnjM  exist  between  all  Christian  nations.  It 
will'  be  erer  my  serions  endeavour  to  guide 
iHf  conduct,  in  the  situation  in  which  Dirine 
Profidence  has  placed  me,  according  to  these 
holj  principles,  and  to  co-operate  with  my 
high  allies  in  all  measures  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
mankind. 

*^  I  remain,  with  the  most  unalterable  feelings 
tf  fiieodship  and  regard,  my  dear  brother  and 
ebtUntt^ 

''  Your  Majesty^s  brother  and  cousin, 

(Signed) 

"  George,  P.  R.- 

n  is  perhaps  a  subject  of  congpratulation,  that 
the  forms  of  our  constitution  did  not  admit  of  a 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  thre^  sore- 
reigns,  as  the  prince  might  possibly  have  acqeded 
to  it,  which  would  have  placed  him  in  a  situation 
of  some  embarrassment  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  measures  were  adopted  by  the  parties  to 
tltis  alliance,  which  were  wholly  adverse  to  the 
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sentinients  of  His  Majesty,  and  to  the  principles 
of  the  English  goverDment. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work",tO 
relate  the  events  that  occurred  in  France,  unless 
they  have  some  particular  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Such  is  the  decision  of  the  allied  powers  to  strip 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  that  grand  repository 
of  the  spoils  of  plundered  nations,  of  its  ill-gotten 
treasures,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  rightful 
owners.  This  magnificent  collection  had  been 
left  untouched  the  preceding  year,  from  a  laud- 
able wish  in  the  allies  to  do  nothing  that  might 
make  the  restored  family  unpopular;  but  as  their 
moderation  had  been  tlirown  away.  Marshal 
Blucher  resolved  to  take  back  all  the  spoils  from 
the  Prussian  dominions ;  the  Dutch  and  the 
Austrians  claimed  their  share,  and  the  Duke-  of 
Wellington  thought  it  incumbent  on  bira.lo 
second  them,  and  also  to  enforce  the  restoration 
of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  other  Italian  sovereigns.  The  Prince  Regent 
gave,  on  this  occasion,  a  remarkable  and  most 
honorable  proof  of  disinterestedness  and  genero- 
sity.    In  consequence  of  the  heavy  expense 
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wijidd  attend  the  removal  of  the  celebrated  statues, 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  &c.  and  the  carriage  to 
Rome,  the  Pope  offered  them  to  the  Prince 
Ibegeni,  who,  in  reply,  said  that  however  gratify- 
ing^ it' would  be  to  him  to  possess  some  of  these 
iifnrtimable  productions,  he  could  not  takeadvan- 
tage  of  the  necessity  of  the  owners,  and  would; 
dwfafore,  give  orders  for  the  payment  of  all  the 
^iaiges  incidental  to  their  conveyance  to. Italy. 
Tlie  deprivation  of  these  treasures  was,  perhaps, 
tkemost  sensible  mortification  that  French  vanity 
fc^ived,  and  was  almost  more  felt  than  the  pay* 
MMtbf  an  indemnity  of  seven  hundred  millions  of 
IMbes'to  the  allies,  and  the  military  occupation 
of  some  of  their  chief  fortresses  by  the  allied 
troops  for  five  years. 

*'  Btit  the  joy  of  the  nation  over  its  warlike 
ttnown  was  turned  into  distress  and  discontent, 
by  the  commercial  difficulties,  and  the  depression 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  property;  conliequent 
^tiii^  peace.  ^  -  '  '  > 
'*^Thi  •  «fessl6n  6f 'T«I(J  was  opened  by  contmis- 
i66n ;  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  one 
of  triumph  for  the  events  of  the  last  year,  and 
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concluded  by  expressing  the  determinatioD  othis 
Royal  Higbness  to  maintain  the  high  character 
which  the  country  had  acquired  with  the  world; 
and  a  hope  that  union  amongst  the  ditfeient  clas- 
ses of  the  people,  which  had  secured  the  peace 
of  Europe,  would  continue  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  first  acts  of 
this  Parliament  was  an  address  to  the  regeot, 
conveying  the  entire  approbation  of  the  legislature 
to  the  measures  of  the  executive  authority  in  the 
Bereral  treaties  that  bad  secured  tbe  peace.  The 
principles  of  justice  and  moderation  on  which  the 
councils  of  his  Royal  Highness  bad  been  con- 
ducted, were  greeted  with  a  strong  expressioa  of 
the  satisfaction  of  both  Houses. 

The  Prince  Regent,  after  the  rupture  of  tbe 
intended  marriage  v^'itb  the  Prince  of  Orange,  did 
Dot  long  oppose  his  daughter's  union  with  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  On  tbe  14th  of  March 
a  message  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
communicating  the  proposed  alliance.  This  mes- 
sage was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  both 
Houses,  and  the  following  provision  was  made 
for  tbe  young  couple.     In  the  first  place,  a  grant 
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£60^000  far  the  oQtfit  of  the  royalifitir;  aii. 
annwA^  iircoiBe  of  £60,000|  the  whole  of  which 
wlBtQf^beooiithitted  to  the  priaeets,  should  sh^ 
rarmifr' the  prince;  whilst  £60,000  should  hi: 
oeiitito6#  to  him,  in  the  event  of  his  being  >  ths 
svffirorJ  During  their  joint  lives,  £10,000  out  el 
tlie  £60^000  was  to  be  annually  paid  to  the  priiH 
ceatfks-  her  privy  purse,  luid  to  be  placed  beyond 
the'^Bikittol  of  her  husband. 

Ori<t)iiJ21st  of  February,  Id^ie,  the  Prince  of 
Sbcie-Oeburg  landed  at  Dover,  and  on  the  ftrilowt 
itt|f  day  he)  proceeded  to  Brighton,;  where otht 
Queeu'  ited  the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mat^y^ 
wi1li*tim  Princess  Ghariotte,  were  on  a  visit  ia 
the  Prince  Regent,  at  the  Pavilioou  The  xecep^ 
tidn  WHsr  private  and  cqrdial ;  the  Prii^e  Regent 
threw  off  all  the  restraint  of  royal  etv)uette,  and 
e<ijoyed  the  happiness  of  parental  feelings  on  the 
mavriage  of  a  daughter.  The  whole  party  con«> 
timed  together  till  the  5th  of  March,  when  the 
Queen  and  the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
left  the  Pavilion  for  Windsor,  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  decorations  and  arrangements  necessai^ 
for  the  wedding.     The  Prince  Regent  thought 
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the  marriage  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  and  he 

resolved  that  it  should  be  celebrated  as  early  as 

possible ;  but,  utifortuoately,  a  few  days  after  the 

Queeo  bad  left  the  Pavilion  to  expedite  the  ceiC' 

monials,  the  Prioce  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  takeo 

very  ill,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  for  about 

five  weeks,  to  the  middle  of  April. 

,  .  On  the  26th  of  April,  the  birthday  of  the  Prin- 

.  cess  Mary,  the  Queen  gave  a  splendid  f£te  at 

iProgmore,  and  the  Prince  Regent  was  publicly 

received  by  his  daughter  and  his  future  son-ia-law 

.before  the  assembled  nobility  and  gentry.     That 

night  the  Prince  Regent  returned  to  London ;  and 

on  the  29th  of  April  the  whole  party  separBted, 

to  make  arrangements  for  the  immediate  marriage. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  repaired  to  Carlton  House; 

Prince  Leopold  to  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  of 

Clarence,  at  St.  James's;  and  the  Queen  and  the 

.  Princesses  to  Buckingham  Palace.     The  next 

__  day  a  drawing-room  was  held,  in  order  to  give 

Prince  Leopold  a  public  and  official  reception. 

The  bridal  dresses  were  privately  exhibited,  and 

the  different  members  of  the  family  interchaoged 

splendid  brijjal  presents. 


1  j|itkl«Dgth  the  2nd  of  May  arrived.  The  cod- 
coune  of  people  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
.was  almost  unprecedented.     At  four  o'clock  the 

I  Princess  Charlotte  left  Carlton  House  to  dine  with 
othe  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace ;  but  so  itnpos- 
^wible  was  it  to  penetrate  through  the  crowd  in 
Pall  Mall,  that  the  coachman  was  obliged  to 
return,  and  drive  through  the  park.  At  half-past 
seven  the  whole  of  the  royal  parly  left  Bucking- 

tfaam  Palace  for  Carlton  House,  where  they  were 
'Conducted  to  the  royal  closet,  together  with 
uPrince  Leopold,  and  the  Duke  and  Ducbew  of 
^Orleans.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  party 
'left  the  royal  closet,  and  proceeded  in  state  to 
the  great  crimson  room,  which  bad  been  splen- 
didly fitted  up,  with  that  taste  and  knowledge  of 
efibct  in  decorations,  in  which  the  prince  was 
known  to  excel  all  men.  His  Royal  Highness 
received  the  Queen  nt  the  door  of  the  crimson 
room,  and  conducted  her  to  the  chair  of  state  at 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  altar.  The  lord  cham- 
berlain then  conducted  Prince  Leopold  to  the 
alur,  and  afterwards  handed  the  Princess  Char- 
of  it,  who  was  supported  on  the 
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other  side  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  After  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  concluded  the 
ceremony,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  with  girlish 
ardor,  and  the  warmth  of  natural  feeling,  em- 
braced her  royal  parent;  and,  as  soon  as  this 
impulse  of  affection  had  subsided,  she  went  and 
(stooping  ceremoniously)  kissed  the  Queen's  hand 
with  respectful  gravity.  Prince  Leopold  and 
his  bride  immediately  set  off  for  Oatlands,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  royal  party  left  the  crimson  room 
for  the  royal  closet,  from  which  they  shortly  after 
proceeded  to  the  great  council  chamber,  where 
they  received  the  usual  congratulations  of  the 
nobility. 

On  that  day  fortnight  the  Queen  gave  her  grand 
drawing-room  at  Buckingham  House,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  immense  assemblage,  lasted  from 
twelve  to  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Notwith- 
standing the  relief  afforded  by  opening  additional 
rooms,  the  crowd  was  great  beyond  precedent, 
and  the  pressure  was  most  severely  felt  by  the 
company.  No  person  now  living  can  remember 
so  crowded  a  drawing-room. 

Whether  the  old  King  were  sufficiently  sersi- 


ble  to  appreciate  this  marriage,  or  to  sympathize 
frith  the  joy  of  the  family,  may  be  a  matter  of 
^ubt;  but  about  this  time  the  Princess  Eliza- 
itetb,  ia  a  private  letter  to  Lady  Suffolk,  ber 
rmer  governess,  speakiag  of  ber  venerable 
^ther,  says,  "If  any  thing  can  make  us  more 
4^y  under  the  calamity  which  it  bath  pleased 
^^ven  to  inflict  upon  us,  it  is  the  apparent  bap- 
finess  that  my  revered  father  seems  to  feel ;  he 
^aaiders  himself  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  tbi» 
jfporld,  and  often,  when  he  has  played  one  of  his 
l^vorite  tunes,  observes,  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
when  he  was  in  the  world.  He  speaks  of  the 
,Queen  and  all  his  family,  and  hopes  that  they  are 
4oing  well  now,  for  he  loved  tbem  very  much 
tSrJien  be  was  with  them." 

,,  AboDt  the  time  of  this  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  so  improved  was  His  Majesty  in  health, 
that  his  personal  supervisors  were  reduced  from 
six  to  two ;  his  pages  attended  upon  him  as  in 
former  times,  and  he  dressed  every  day  for  dinner, 
trith  his  stars  and  orders,  as  in  earlier  days;  but 
yet,  this  marriage  of  his  granddaughter  seems  to 
:eated  in  his  mind  an  opposite  train  of  delf^ 


sive  ideas.  He  was  continually  talking  of  cele* 
brating  his  own  death,  for  he  used  to  say,  "  1 
I  must  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  I  will  have 
them  black,  in  memory  of  George  III." 
.  Two  months  after  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  long  attachment  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  to  his  cousin,  Princess  Mary,  tenui- 
sated  in  a  matrimonial  union,  with  the  direct 
approbation  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

This  may  probably  be  considered  as  in  many 
respects  the  happiest  period  in  the  life  of  His  late 
Majesty.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  at  a  distance, 
Vid  the  political  safety  of  the  country  had  been 
achieved  almost  miraculously;  he  was  virtually 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain;  his  lore 
of  splendor  was  profusely  gratified  by  the  minis- 
try; and,  lastly,  his  daughter  was  married  to  one 
in  whom  centered  her  private  afiections«  and 
every  source  of  public  convenience  and  political 
advantages.  Alas!  how  soon  were  these  most 
brilliant  prospects  to  fade! 

The  Prince  Kegent  even  now  began  to  indulge 
in  those  habits  of  seclusion,  which  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  so  continually  witbdri 


the  eye  of  the  people:  bis  visits,  except  to 
Marquises  of  Hertford  and  Conyngham, 
were  few  aod  far  between ;  and  bis  courts  and 
■ublic  parties  were  very  infrequent.  His  prin- 
occupations  were  in  the  superintendence  of 
Ae  improvements  and  alterations  of  bis  diflereot 
|ilaces  of  residence.  Tbe  expenditure  upon  tbe 
interior  of  Carlton  House  was  very  great.  On 
'QDe  occasion,  after  a  room  bad  been  superbly 
decorated,  a  principal  device  being  tbat  of  large 
goldeo  eagles  in  each  corner,  and  which  produced 
f'Very superb eflect,  SirEdmund  Nagle  suggested 
(what,  indeed^  was  sufficiently  obvious)  that  the 
^Bgle  was  the  ornament  used  so  profusely  by  the 
Smperor  Napoleon  in  all  his  decorations,  both 
^itary  and  civil.  This  was  conclusive  :  the 
cigles  were  removed,  and  very  large  gilt  shells 
irere  substituted. 

I  The  great  political  event  of  this  year  of  the 
legeocy  was  the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  The 
Dey  rejected  the  demand  of  the  Regent  of  Kng- 
bisd,  tbat,  for  the  future,  captives  in  battle  should 
not  be  condemned  to  slavery.  An  attack  was 
made  on  a  settlement  at  Bona,  on  the  coast  of 
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dU  efenUj  one  of  the  few  on  record,  undertftken 
from  the  purest  motives  of  humanity — to  obtain  a 
general  good  by  a  partial  evil.  It  is  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  the  regent,  is  well  as  of  the 
great  nation  he  governed. 
,  *  In  the  month  of  July,  this  year,  the  prince  lost 
the  fiiend  of  his  youth,  the  cbmpanion  of  his 
pleasures,  and  his  attached  and  confidentkl 
uHmAi  R.  B.  Sheridan,  who'  died  in  poverty, 
harassed  by  creditors,  and  negtected  by  the  majo- 
rity of  his  great  friends,  in  the  sixty*fifth  year  of 
Us  age-^a  memorable  and  affecting  proof  of  the 
iasufflciency  of  splendid  taleiits,  patriotic  inten- 
tions, and  amiable  and  affectionate  conduct  in 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  to  insure  happiness 
and  respect,  if  unaccompanied  by  steadiness  of 
conduct,  and  rectitude  of  principle.  *^  The  moral 
of  his  tale,"  as  Mr.  Moore  truly  observes,  "is 
*  Nullum  numcn  abest  si  sit  prudentia.' " 

The  Prince  Regent  had  at  different  periods 
been  the  object  of  great  and  almost  general 
onpopularity.  At  this  time  great  discontents 
prevailed.  It  had  become  evident,  that  plenty 
and  prosperity  are  not  always  the  concomitants 


of  peace;  and  the  excitement,  under  which 
immetise  sums  were  lavished  away,  havings  sub- 
sided, the  nation,  in  its  sober  judgment,  began  to 
feel  and  to  repent  its  extravagance ;  the  period  of 
suffering  commenced.  '-  '■''»•* 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  ParliameMf 
1817,  the  Regent,  in  his  speech  from  the  throBii/' 
alluded  to  the  discontents,  and  to  their  c>ii*fr,^= 
which  he  lamented  was  of  a  nature  not  to  admit 
of  an  immediate  remedy.  He  praised  the  for- 
titude of  the  people  in  the  trials  they  endured; 
expressed  his  persuasion,  that  the  great  sources 
of  national  prosperity  continued  essentially  un- 
impaired; and  his  confident  expectation  that  the 
native  energy  of  the  country  would,  at  no  distant 
period,  surmount  all  the  difficulties  in  which  it 
was  involved. 

A  distressing  comment  on  the  speech  imme- 
diately followed  its  delivery.  The  prince,  on  his 
return  from  the  House,  through  the  park,  was 
fired  at  from  among  the  crowd,  by  some  traitor, 
with  an  air-gun,  the  bullets  of  which  broke  the 
windows  of  the  carriage.  This  attempt  upon  his 
life^  and  the  marked,  ^^.mogstratipns  of  discootpnt 


[  anger  with  which  he  was  received  by  the 
'  populace,  being  immediately  commuQicated  to 
both  Houses,  measures  founded  on  the  comma- 
nication  were  instantly  adopted.  The  act  for  the 
security  of  His  Majesty's  person,  passed  in  1796, 
wa«  extended  to  the  person  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
while  the  various  laws  with  regard  to  tumultuous 
BKetiogs,  debating  societies,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  consolidated 
into  a  new  form,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
minister*. 

In  the  above  year,  a  gentleman,  who,  resid- 
ing neat  Windsor,  frequently  hunted  with  His 
Majesty's  stag-hounds,  and  was  consequently 
known,  by  sight  at  least,  to  the  King,  happened 
to  be  in  the  park,  near  the  state-coach,  and  seized 
on  the  spot,  a  miscreant  who  had  raised  his  arm 
against  his  sovereign.  This  timely  interposition 
saved  His  Majesty  from  imminent  danger,  and  it 
was  thought  right  that  some  reward  should  be  be- 
stowed on  him  for  this  service.  Accordingly,  he 
was  desired  to  call  on  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas.and  to 
state  in  what  manner  government  could  acknow- 
If^ge  the  service  he  bad  rendered.  To  this  be 
2c 
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pleasantly  replied,  "  Make  me  a  Scotchman,  and 
then  I  can  ask  for  whatever  I  like."  The  King, 
on  hearing  this  anecdote,  was  highly  diverted  at 
the  joke.  A  place  with  a  salary  of  £1500  a  year 
was  givdn  to  him. 

Societies  of  the  most  mischievous  teadeacy 
had  been  formed  in  the  metropolis,  with  branches 
all  over  the  country,  and  government  judged  it 
necessary  to  appoint  a  secret  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject.  This  committee,  whose  report 
caused  great  alarm,  was  extremely  unpopular, 
and  many  of  the  most  respectable  members 
attacked  it  with  great  severity.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a  season,  and  other 
measures  adopted  in  this  dangerous  crisis. 

This  year,  the  celebration  of  the  regent's  birth 
was  altered  from  the  1 2tU  of  August,  the  natal  day, 
to  the  23rd  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  St,  George. 

The  respect  that  the  prince  always  manifested 
towards  his  tutors  has  been  already  noticed. 
About  the  end  of  June  this  year,  his  Royal 
Highness  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  at  his 
residence  in  Sussex.  The  prince  conversed  with 
him  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  expressed  much 
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tt  leeing  him  in  so  enfeebled  a  state. 
.The  veoerabte  dean  was  much  gratified  by  the 
attention  of  his  royal  pupil,  and  at  parting  gave 
lum  his  thanks  and  blessing. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  September,  1817,  the 
Prince  Regent  commenced  his  aquatic  excursions 
flx>m  Brighton,  and  remained  at  sea  ten  hoars. 
On  Wednesday,  accompanied  by  Admirals  Camp- 
^U  and  Nagle,  Lord  William  Gordon,  Sir 
William  Keppel,  the  Honorable  Captain  Paget, 
and  Captain  Horace  Seymour,  his  Royal  Highness 
ambarked  on  board  the  Royal  George  yacht, 
Ander  salutes  from  the  Tyber,  Inconstant,  Rosario, 
Qrecian,  Viper,  and  Hound :  and  at  half-past  one 
Ihe  ships  went  through  alt  the  manoeuvres  of  an 
Kttigagement.  At  night  the  vessels  stood  out  to 
•ea,  and  the  next  morning  were  off  Dieppe; 
wfaere,  communication  being  had,  the  yacht  and 
sqaadron  crossed  the  channel  again,  and  reached 
Brighton  on  Saturday,  when  the  prince  landed. 
On  disembarking,  the  prmce  presented  Captain 
Paget  with  a  most  elegant  snuff-box,  in  testimony 
I  gratiBcation  and  esteem.  So  great, 
s  the  pleasure  that  his  Royal  Highness 


felt,  that  among  other  gracious  intimations  of" 
attachment  to  the  naval  service,  he  said,  that  if 
he  should  land  at  any  other  place  than  Brighton, 
he  would  wear  the  full-dress  uniform  of  an 
admiral,  and  which  he  should  continue  to  wear 
at  his  levees,  alternately  with  the  military  dress. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  the  present 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  then  Earl  of  Yarmouth, 
laid  a  wager  with  Sir  Edward  Nagle.  that  the 
prince  would  not  sleep  one  night  at  sea.  By 
way  of  punishing  him,  the  prince  remained  out 
three  or  four  nights.  The  terms  were  £100  for 
every  night.  Lord  Yarmouth  complained  that 
he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  and  that  the 
prince  ought  not  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  bet. 

The  agitated  state  of  the  country,  after  the 
attack  on  the  Prince  Regent,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  had  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the 
health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  On  the  22nd 
of  April,  she  had  been  interesting  herself  in  the 
preparations  for  the  drawing-room  of  the  ensuing 
(St.  George's)  day;  when,  during  the  night,  she 
bad  an  attack  of  too  decided  a  character  to  be 
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mistakeDi  though  the  bulletin  of  next  day  passed 
it  off  merely  as  a  cold.  ^  On  the  3rd  of  November 
following,  Her  Majesty  left  Windsor  Castle  for 
Bath,  in  the  forlorn  hope,  if  not  of  a  recovery  of 
health,  at  least  of  an  alleviation  of  pain.  But 
an  event  was  at  hand,  that  was  to  give  Her' 
MajeiBty  a  severer  shock. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  blasted  the  hopes  of 
the  mition.  After  a  labour  lingering  rather  than 
severe,  her  Royal  Highness  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child — still-bom.  At  this  period  she  was 
as  well  as  usual  in  such  cases;  but  a  sudden  alte-' 
ration  of  the  system  induced  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  restlessness,  and  exhaustion ;  and  she 
expired  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning. 

A  despatch  from  Lord  Sidmouth  announced  to 
Her  Majesty,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  6th,  the  first 
part  of  the  mournful  intelligence,  with  the  con- 
solation, however,  that  her  Royal  Highness  was. 
doing  well.  The  shock  was  extremely  severe, 
but  at  six  Her  Majesty  sat  down  to  dinner,  with 
ber  usual  company  of  fourteen  persons.  During 
the  dinner  she  was  surprised  at  General  Taylor's 


suddenly  leaving  the  room,  upon  a  message  b»ng 
whispered  to  him  by  a  servant.  Presently  the 
Countess  of  Ilchester  was  called  from  the  table, 
in  the  same  abrupt  manner,  and  the  truth  struck 
the  Queen's  mind,  and  suddenly  exclaiming, 
"  I  know  what  it  is,"  she  fell  into  a  fit. 

The  prince,  who  had  been  passing  a  few  days 
at  Sudbourn  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  was  sent  for  to  town  on  the 
instant  that  the  illness  of  the  princess  commenced. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  accouchement  was  not 
expected  so  early  by  about  ten  days,  long  before 
which  time  the  prince  would  have  been  in  Lon- 
don, which  it  is  proper  to  state,  because  many 
persons  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  be  so 
far  distant  at  such  a  moment.  On  his  way  to 
town  he  met  two  messengers  with  despatches, 
which  however  only  announced  the  slow  progress 
of  the  labour,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  dan- 
ger; a  third  messenger  missed  him;  and  it  was 
not  till  his  arrival  at  Carlton  House,  at  half-past 
four  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  that  he  heard 
from  the  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  Bathurst  the 
fatal  intelligence,  which  threw  him  into  i 
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oKjrsm  tlMt  rendered  it  necessary  to  bleed  hha 
twace^  besides  cupping. 

Her  Majesty,  and  her  whole  party  l^t  Bath  on 
Satttiday  mornings  and  on  the  next  day»  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  a  very  private  manner,  repaired 
to  her  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  a  most  melan- 
choly day  ^was  spent  by  the  royal  fietmily. 

Ml  accounts  agreed  at  the  time  in  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  behaviour  of  Prince 
Leopoldtm  this  melancholy  occasion.  His  loss 
WM  indeed  the  most  severe,  and  if  he  felt  it  like 
anian»  he  bore  it  like  a  Christian.  The  Prince 
Regent^  on  receiving  the  melancholy  news  from 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Bathurst,  most  con- 
sideijately  sent  them  to  his  son-in-law,  to  persuade 
him  to  accept  an  asylum  in  Carlton  House,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  heart-breaking  preparations  for  the 
funeral  of  his  illustrious  consort ;  but  no  persua- 
sions could  induce  the  prince  to  leave  the  spot 
till  -the  remains  of  his  beloved  princess  were 
removed  to  their  last  resting-place. 

Mr.  Dyke,  a  king's  messenger,  was  despatched 
with  this  lamentable  intelligence  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  in  Italy ;    and  the  unexpected  news 
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occaeioDed  her  the  most  bitter  affliction.  She 
raised  a  cenotaph  to  her  memory  in  her  garden 
atPesaro;  and  from  this  period  her  desire  to  visit 
England,  and  weep  over  the  grave  of  her  child, 
became  incessant. 

The  distress  of  the  Prioce  Regent,  and  of  the 
widowed  husband,  could  be  equalled  only  by 
the  poignant  grief  that  overwhelmed  the  whole 
nation :  never,  perhaps,  did  the  death  of  an 
iadividual  combioe  in  itself  so  many  causes  cal- 
culated to  excite  affliction  in  a  whole  country, 
and  never  was  a  royal  death  more  generally  and 
more  sincerely  deplored. 

Two  proclamations  closed  this  year  of  the 
Prince  Regent's  public  life;  one  prohibiting,  the 
emigration  of  British  officers,  with  the  purpose  of 
serving  the  states  of  South  America  against  the 
King  of  Spain ;  and  the  other  to  repress,  by 
J^reats  of  punishment,  and  by  painting  its  enor- 
[  Inity,  tlie  too  common  offence  of  frame-breaking, 
and  the  destruction  of  machinery  used  in  manu- 
-factures, 

J  On  the  7tb  of  April,  1818,  her  Royal  Htghoecs 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  married  to  the  here* 
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f  Prince  of  Hesse- Uomberg,  at  the  Queen's 
talace.  This  prince  had  greatly  distinguished 
tumseif  in  the  late  war,  and  commanded  the 
Austrian  army,  to  which  the  city  of  Lyons  sur- 
rendered, in  ItilS.  It  was  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  magistrates  of  Lyons,  expecting 
that  Napoleon  would  pay  them  a  visit,  had  got 
ready  some  magnificent  gold  keys,  to  be  presented 
to  him  OD  a  crimson  cushion,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  submission  of  the  city.  Napoleon,  however, 
never  went  to  Lyons,  and  the  keys  and  cushion 
were  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Hom- 
berg. 

HtThe  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  having 
■fctingaished  the  hopes  of  a  continuance  o(  the 
■uccession  to  the  throne  in  the  right  line,  it  was 
judged  advisable  that  some  of  tlie  younger  sons 
I  George  III.  should  enter  into  the  marriage 
;  and,  accordingly,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence, 
,  and  Cambridge,  followed  the  example  of 

i  Princess  Elizab^.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
Harried  the  Princess  Adelaide  Amelia,  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen ;  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Princess  Victoria 

iria  Louisa,  sister  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe- 
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Cobui^.  and  consort  of  the  late  Prince  of  Letnin- 

gen;  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  married  the 
Princess  Augusta  Wilhelraina,  of  Hesse.  On 
this  occasion,  each  of  the  three  royal  dukes 
received  from  Parliament  an  addition  of  £6000 
a-year  to  his  income,  which  was  to  be  continued 
to  his  consort,  as  her  jointure,  in  case  of  ber 
becoming  a  widow.  Another  change,  but  of  a 
melancholy  nature,  soon  occurred  in  the  royal 
family,  by  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Queen  Char- 
lotte, CD  the  17th  of  November.  Of  this  most 
excellent  princess,  exemplary  in  all  the  tela' 
tions  of  public  and  private  life,  as  a  queen, 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  friend,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  draw  her  character  in  this  place;  for  it  is 
impressed  on  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  in  brighter 
colours  than  any  language  can  impart ;  and  those 
who  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  on 
the  minds  of  the  nation,  need  form  no  higher  wisli, 
than  that  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  court  of 
all  future  Queens  of  England  may  resemble  the 
life,  character,  and  court  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  Duke  of  York  succeeded  the  Queen  as 
guardian  of  the  King's  person;  the  estabtishmeni 
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Windsor  was  reduced,  and  some  new  commis- 
Ts  added. 

'"  As  order  appeared  to  be  now  restored  in  France, 
jl  was  resolved,  at  a  congress  held  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  in  November,  to  withdraw  the  allied 
tfoops  from  that  country. 

•^  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Prince  Regent  had 
obtained  the  loudest  approbation,  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  It  was  distiDgui&hed  by  the  purest 
principles  of  international  justice.  No  ambitious 
aspirations  after  aggrandisement ;  no  sordid  views 
of  self-interest ;  but  an  absolute  abandonment  of 
private  motives,  and  a  sacrifice  of  personal  benefit, 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  general  good. 
None  but  the  immediate  sufferers  in  the  great 
political  changes  now  in  progress,  had  breathed 
a  rourmnr  against  the  purity  and  justice  of  the 
English  cabinet.  But  in  the  administration  of 
domestic  affairs,  the  case  was  widely  different. 
Those  factious  spirits,  whose  efforts  for  dis- 
tarbance  had  been  foiled  by  the  splendor  of 
events  at  the  close  of  the  war,  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  discontent  and  diBiculty  which 
oatarally   followed   the  establishment  of  peace. 
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.  Jn.May»  this  year,  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
lOyal  fiunily,  by  the  birth  of  Prince  George,  son 
of  itbe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Princess 
Viatoria  Alezandrina,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

V  TM^  y^^»  ^^  ^^^  ^^  '^^  regency,  ended  as  it 
began,  with  present  discontent  and  gloomy  anti« 
cipations;  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1820 
the  country  was  tranquil.  The  agricultural 
Witereats  were  still  depressed,  but  the  cultivators 
of  ,\he  soil  are  always  least  impatient  under 
^tress  and  disappointment.  Commerce  revived 
in  ^me  degree,  and  the  determined  measures  of 
Ij^c)  ministry  subdued  the  idle  and  the  daring,  and 
encouraged  the  peaceful  and  industrious. 
,.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  the  Prince  Regent 
kad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  brother,  the  Duke 
9f  Kent,  who  died  of  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs, 
from  a  neglected  cold,  arising  from  wet  feet. 
He  was  considered  as  amiable  in  private  life, 
finpm  which  he  rarely  emerged.  Almost  his  last 
act  was  reading  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  was  greatly  attached,  to  him. 
Immediately  after  this  shock,  the  royal  family 


sustained  aDOther  in  the  death  of  the  old  King, 
on  Saturday,  29th  January.     The  aged  monarch 
retained  his  characteristic  activity  till  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death.     His  sufferings  were  not 
-protracted,  nor  was  the  approach  of  death  em- 
bittered by  pain.    He  expired  without  a  stru^le, 
imd,  happily  for  him,  he  was  not,  as  sometimes 
happens   to   patients    labouring    under    similar 
I  disorders,  visited  by  a  ray  of  returning  reason, 
I  1?hich    would  but    have    served  to    make  him 
[  eonscious  of  the  desolation  of  his  last  moments. 
The  royal  body  was  committed  to  the  family 
Tault  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  on  the 
16th  of  February,   amidst  a  concourse  of  tlie 
great  and  noble  of  the  land ;    but  illness,  and  the 
advice  of  bis  physicians,  prevented  the  greatest 
and  Uie  noblest,   from  paying  the  last  tribute 
to  his  father.      The  Duke  of  York   was    chief 
mourned. 

The  usual  ceremony  of  proclamation  and  salu- 
tation, announced  the  accession  of  George  IV. 
and  another  important  era  commenced. 

The  death  of  George  HI.  changed  only  the 
title  of  his  successor,  as  he  had  already  possessed 
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for  Mine  years  all  the  attributes  of  royal  power. 
The  first  public  act  of  the  new  King  was  to. 
sumoMm  a  privy  council,  at  which,  the  embleim  of 
effice  having  been  surrendered  by  the  officers  of 
the  crown,  to  whom  they  were  immediately 
rettoredf  and  the  customary  oath  being  taken, 
Hii  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make  the  foUowiog 
declaration  :~- 

^*  I  have  directed  that  you  should  be  assembled 
besCt  hi  order  that  I  may  discharge  the  painftil 
duty  of  announcing  to  you  the  death  of  the 
King^  my  beloved  fieither. 

^It  is' impossible  for  me  adequately  to  express 
tiw  state  of  my  feelings  upon  this  melancholy 
sccaaion ;  but  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
that  the  severe  calamity  with  which  His  Majesty 
has  been  afflicted  for  so  many  years,  has  never 
eflbced  from  the  minds  of  his  subjects  the 
impressions  created  by  his  many  virtues;  and 
his  example  will,  I  am  persuaded,  live  for  ever  in 
the  gmteful  remembrance  of  his  country. 

**  Called  upon,  in  consequence  of  His  Majesty's 
indisposition,  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  the 
^rown  on  his  behalf,  it  was  the  first  wish  of  my 
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heart  to  be  allowed  to  restore  into  his  hands  .ths. 
powers  with  which  I  was  entrusted.  It  haa 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  determine  otheriwse; 
aad  I  have  not  been  in&eosible  to  the  advantagesi 
which  I  have  derived  from  administering,  in  my; 
dear  father's  name,  the  government  of  this  realm.. 

"The  support  which  I  have  received  firom 
Parliament  and  the  country,  in  times  the  most 
eventful,  and  under  the  most  arduous  circum- 
stances, could  alone  inspire  me  with  that  con- 
fidence which  my  present  station  demands. 

"The  experience  of  the  past  will,  I  trust, 
satisfy  atl  classes  of  my  people,  that  it  will  ever 
be  my  most  anxious  endeavour  to  promote  their 
prosperity  and  happiness,  and  to  maintain  uoim- 
paired,  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom." 

Whereupon  the  lords  of  the  council  made  it 
their  humble  request  to  His  Majesty,  that  this 
His  Majesty's  most  gracious  declaration  to  their 
lordships  might  be  made  public;  which  His 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  accordingly. 

On  Monday,  the  3 1st,  the  King  was  proclaimed 
with,  the  usual  forms  by  the  veaerable  i 
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Heard^  Charter  King  at  Arms,  under  the  portico  of 
tbe  paltce,  and  afterwards  at  Charing  Cross,  Tem- 
ple Bar,  and  the  other  customary- stations.  Sir 
VuMt  being  then  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
HSU*  Mi^esty,  with  the  kindest  consideration, 
tlfMgb  he  allowed  him  to  make  the  proclamation 
jMA^  flie  portico  of  the  palace,  would  not  snffer 
ttMi^^xpose  himself  to  the  fetigue  of  aeeom- 
piwying  the  procession  to  Charing  Cross  and  the* 
cily.     - 

Alarming  disturbances  continued  to  trouble  the 
Mttthera  parts  of  England,  and  the  neighbourhood 
0^€Uasgow,  where,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  a  seditious 
addfaesa  was  issued,  declaring  that  the  struggle 
bttween  the  government  and  the  people  had 
commenced.  The  soldiers  were  invited  to  join 
the  people,  and  all  who  should  oppose  the  rege- 
aeration  of  the  country  were  denounced  as  traitors. 
The  next  day  all  business  ceased.  Thousands  of 
workmen  were  seen  loitering  about  the  streets,  as 
if  waiting  for  a  signal.  But  all  these  proceedings 
ended  with  a  skirmish,  in  which  nineteen  of  the 
rioters  were  taken  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
cixpiated  their  error  on  the  scaffold,  repenting 
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the  delusion  which  had  misled  them ;  while  the 
Wretches  who  must  have  been  the  authors  of  the 
plan  escaped,  hy  concealment,  the  punishment 
which  they  so  well  deserved. 

A  plot  of  a  most  diabolical  nature,  happily  rare 
In  the  annals  of  our  country,  was  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  revolution  like 
that  in  France ;  the  first  step  towards  which  was  to 
have  been  the  murder  of  all  the  ministeri,  while 
assembled  at  a  cabinet  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's. 
The  plot  was  however  discovered  to  the  g:0Tern- 
ment  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  Arthur 
Thistlewood,  the  leader,  and  his  associates,  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  high-treason,  conspt* 
racy,  murder,  and  felony.  Thistlewood  and  fire 
pthers  were  beheaded,  five  were  transported  for 
life,  and  one  pardoned. 

The  King,  on  meeting  the  new  Parliament, 
declared  in  his  speech,  that  he  should  follow  his 
ftther's  example  in  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation;  that  economy  should  be  observed  in 
Ihe  public  expenditure,  and  that  the  royal  dignity 
khould  be  supported  without  additional  burdens 
on  the  people;  His  Majesty  expressed  1 


nination  to  maintain  the  public  peace  aod  tran* 
>  i^wUity,  lamented  the  pressure  of  distress,  which 
aggravated  by  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
ditioD;  and  concluded   witb  a  hope  that  the 
^iusguided  might  be  ted  to  a  due  sense  of  their 
rt'ors.  "Die  King  on  this  occasion  seemed  in  good 
nrits,  bat  not  in  good  health ;  having  been  seri- 
•sly   attacked   by  iaflammatioo  on   the  lungs 
iriog  the  first  half  of  February.    The  assemblage 
1  in  and  out  of  the  House  was  unprecedented, 
1  His  Majesty  was  loudly  cheered  both  ingoing 
'  to  the  House  and  on  his  return.     On  the  I6tb  of 
May,  the  King  held  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath;  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  had  a  drawing- 
room,  at  which  the  court  was  out  of  mourning. 

Death,  which  bad  latterly  so  often  afflicted  the 
royal  family,  now  deprived  it  of  another  highly- 
respected  member,  in  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  York,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  August, 
at  Oatlands,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  She 
bad  lived  separate  from  the  Duke,  though  both 
Ktaiued  a  great  regard  for  each  other,  and  behaved 
to  each  other  with  kindness,  aod  as  her  illness 
ground,  with  a  degree  of  affection:  tlie 
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duke  was  with  her  in  her  last  moments.  She 
lived  in  retirement,  but  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  was  a  great  favorite  both  with  George 
III.  and  his  successor,  and  adored  by  the  poor, 
towards  whom  her  charity  was  unbounded. 

The'  most  anxious  period  of  the  King's  reign 
was  now'conie ;  the'eyes  of  the  nation,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  were  turned  on  his  royal  consort,  now 
become  Queen  of  England.  She  was  in  Italj, 
where  she  had  resided  ever  since  her  return  fro& 
a  journey  to  the  east.  Reports  to  her  disadvan- 
tage had  long  been  circulated,  and  on  the  death 
of  George  III.  it  was  generally  imagined  that 
some  arrangement  would  be  made  for  her  perma- 
nent residence  abroad,  with  her  own  consent,  and 
without  any  more  open  breach  between  her  and 
the  King,  than  that  which  already  existed.  Bat 
the  first  measures  adopted  towards  her  were 
injudicious :  no  official  notice  was  sent  her  of  the 
King's  death,  of  which  she  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  sent  Sicard,  an  old  anil 
faithful  servant  of  hers,  to  Italy,  with  the  news. 
She  immediately  replied  to  Mr.  Brougham,  tliat 
she  was  determined  to  return  to  England;  an^i 
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hke  ordered  him,  as  her  Attorney-Geueral,  to 
apply  for  Buckingham  House  as  her  place  of 
residence.  To  a  question  from  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
182U,  Lord  Castlereagh  declared,  that  the  English 
functionaries  abroad  should  treat  Her  M^esty 
with .  respect,  and  that  no  indignity  should  be 
offered  to  her.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  was 
said  to  have  received  the  most  insulting  neglect, 
and  even  positive  rudeness,  from  some  of  our 
ministers  abroad.  The  King  now  ordered  her 
name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  the 
equivocal  relation  between  them  gave  rise  to 
many  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  parti- 
cularly about  increasing  her  income,  in  proportion 
as  her  dignity  had  increased.  Lord  Liverpool, 
founding  his  proceeding  on  a  proposition  made 
to  ministers  in  June,  1819,  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
''  that  if  the  present  allowance  were  continued, 
her  Royal  Highness  might  be  induced  to  live 
abroad,  and  resign  her  claim  to  the  title  of  Queen 
Consort,''  wrote,  on  the  accession  of  the  King,  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  adverting  to  the  above  propo:>al 
as  having  come  officially  from  her  advisers.     The 
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Ideoce— to  secure  for  tbe  Queen,  thus  situated, 
a  most  eoergetic  and  enthusiastic  welcome.  A 
'  iimiiar  spirit  lighted  one  hundred  flambeaux,  and 
collected  ten  thousand  persons  the  same  night,  to 
greet  her  arrival  at  Canterbury.  Her  route  to 
l^odon  was  a  continued  triumph,  and  her  arrival 
trbere  its  climax.  The  lower  and  the  middling 
l^asses  of  society  predominated  in  this  display  of 
feeling.  The  cheers  Her  Majesty  received  were 
paid  to  her  situation,  and  to  the  courage  which 
appeared  to  brave  it;  tbe  popular  hatred  of  any 
^□g  like  oppression  had  its  share  in  the  excite- 
Ijteoi  t  Qod  it  may  be  added,  that  at  this  period 
^psry  few  persons  in  England  were  acquainted 
idth  the  nature  or  the  proofs  of  the  charge  against 
^gac.  How  this  honorable  feeling  became  per- 
verted into  a  political  passion,  and  with  what  art, 
tbe  noble  sympathy  of  the  many  was  employed 
in  the  party  purposes  of  the  few,  will  be  long 
remembered.  Flags,  processions,  placards,  ad- 
dresses, newspaper  paragraphs,  coffee-house 
harangues,  pulpit  eloquence,  and  mob  outrage, 
were  parts  of  the  machinery ;  but  the  prime 
ervr^s  not  palpable  to  sight. 
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■   His  Majesty  was  equally  prompt  and  determined 
in  his  conduct;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  Lords 
i  Xiverpool  and  Castlereagh  laid  on  the  tables  of 
the  respective  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  message 
from  the  King,  desiring  that  the  Houses  would 
take  into  immediate  consideration  certain  docu- 
ments,   then    furnished,    relative    to    the    mal- 
ipractices  of  the  Queen  while  upon  the  continent. 
Various  adjournments  took  place,   in  order  to 
^afford  an  opportunity  of  a  private  arrangement, 
:  and  numerous  meetings  were  held  in  St.  James's- 
'.  square,  at  Lord  Casttereagh's,  between  his  lord- 
iship  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  friends 
of  the  King,  and  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denniao 
-  as  the  law-officers  of  the  Queen.    These  were  in 
■  vain ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  motion 
<  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  praying  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
tranquillity,    to  yield ;    the    Commons   pledging 
themselves,  that  her  thus  yielding  should  not  in 
r ;  any  way  prejudice  her  character.   She  refused. 
At  last,  on  the  5l1)  of  July,  Lord  Liverpool 
brought  in  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
Her  Majesty,    depriving   her   of  her 
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^ueen  of  England,  and  dissolving  her  marriage. 

On  the  ground  of  criminal  intercourse  with  an  indi- 
vidual named  Bergami,  who  held  a  confidential 
aitMlion  in  her  household.    This  measure  was 

.  Qidy  meant  to  intimidate  the  Queen,  and  adjourn* 
mntts  took  place  to  give  time  for  its  operation, 

-ind  to  produce  a  compromise.  Her  Mi^ty, 
however,  stood  firm  to  her  purpose,  and  un- 

'■  daoKtedly  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  during 
every  discussion  on  the  Bill,  which,  having  been 
cuiied  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  only  nine 
votes,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  declared,  that  His 
Majesty's  government  had  resolved  to  abandon 
ikm  prosecution. 

Soon  after  the  funeral  of  George  IIL  the  King 
waa  desirous  that  preparations  should  be  made 
ibr  his  coronation;  but  the  Queen  ¥ras  an 
•obstacle,  as  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  her 
benig  crowned  with  him.  The  King  opened  the 
session  of  1 82 1  in  person,  on  the  23rd  of  January. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Queen  was 
named  by  His  Majesty,  and  the  subject  of  a 
provision  for  her  was  recommended  to  Parliament. 
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llNi  matter  was  argued  before  the  priry  eouiicily 
lierlaw  officers  pleading  Iter  right,  but  without 


On  Thursday.  19th  of  July,  1821,  the  loog^ 
eqteeted  ceremony  took  place.  At  balf*pas€ 
eigftV'iii  the  morning  the  Hall  was  closed  against* 
thtt' admission  of  more  company,  and  at  about 
hotf-past  ten  His  Majesty  entered. 

The  procession  moved  from  the  Hall  to  the^ 
Abbey/'where  the  crowning  took  place,  and  by 
fottf  Vclbck  the  King  had  returned  to  the  Hall. 
He  now  retired  to  the  Speaker's  house  until  six» 
When  His  Majesty  again  entered  the  Hall,  and, 
dMorated  with  the  crown  and  robes  of  state,  he 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  at  the  head  of  the 
tiable,  and  dinner  commenced. 

The  preparations  were  judicious  and  splendid. 
Three  hundred  and  twelve  persons,  besides  the 
royal  family,  sat  down  to  the  dinner.  The  tables 
were  seven  feet  wide,  and  each  person  had  two 
feet  of  space  Plotted  to  him.  The  backs  of  the 
chmrs  were  gothic  arches  covered  with  scarlet, 
and  the  Hall  was  floored  with  blue  cloth.    The 
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ceremony  of  the  champioa  was  performed  betweea 
the  first  and  second  courses,  whilst  those  allowed 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  took  place  after  the 
second  course.  At  twenty  minutes  before  eight, 
the  King  rose  and  left  the  Hall,  and  thus  termir 
nated  the  ceremony.  The  whole  was  magnin 
ficent,  and  costly  beyond  all  precedent;  and 
never  did  His  Majesty  appear  in  better  spirits 
than  throughout  this  fatiguing  day. 

It  is  painful  to  proceed.  The  Queen,  who  on 
this  occasion  was  unquestionably  ill-advised; 
appeared  during  the  ceremony  at  the  several 
entrances  of  the  Abbey  and  the  Hall,  and  was 
everywhere  refused  admittance.  The  populace; 
incensed  at  the  repulse  she  had  met  with,  col- 
lected in  mobs,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the 
houses  of  His  Majesty's  personal  friends,  and 
chief  officers,  and  ministers  of  state.  This  was 
the  last  of  the  humiliations  that  this  ill-&ted 
princess  was  destined  to  receive.  The  mortifica- 
tion of  this  moment  embittered  the  few  remaining 
days  of  her  life,  and  most  probably  hastened  the 
approach  of  death,  which  on  the  7th  of  August 
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pat  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  Yet  was  her  spirit 
undaunted  and  energetic  at  the  moment  of  death, 
afrit  had  been  throughout  her  life. 

In  her  will  she  had  desired   that  her  body 
Aould  be  conveyed  to  Brunswick,  and  that  the 
inaoription  on  her  coffin  should  be,  ''  Here  lies 
Garoline  of  Brunswick,   the   injured  Queen  of 
England."    The  ministers  consented  to  the  con- 
veyance of  the  body  to  Brunswick,  and  appointed 
Mr  military  guard  of  honor  to  attend  it.    The 
fineral  was  fixed  for  the  14th  of  August. 
•  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  party  spirit  and 
fiu^tion  would  be  now  allayed;    but  even  the 
foneral  procession  gave  occasion  to  disgraceful 
outrages.    It  reached  Kensington  in  good  order, 
and  was  to  have  proceeded  along  the  great  road 
north  of  London,  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  riot 
that  were  to  be  apprehended  if  it  passed  through 
the  city.     But  its  farther  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  barrier  of  carts  and  waggons,  placed  to 
obstruct  it,  and,  after  some  serious  affrays  with 
the  military,  in  which  two  persons  were  killed  by 
the  soldiers,  who  were  obliged  to  fire  in  their 
own  defence,  against  the  stones  with  which  they 
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were  assailed,  the  mob  prevailed,  and  the  proces- 
sion passed  through  the  city.  These  disgraceful 
scenes  were  renewed  almost  to  the  sea-side.  The 
foneral  in  the  cathedral  of  Brunswick,  was  per- 
formed with  great  solemnity  and  Bpleodor, 
amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  her  countrymen, 
who  were  deeply  affected  by  this  closing  scene 
of  the  earthly  career  of  their  princess. 

The  whole  of  these  unhappy  proceedings  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
mention  of  them  even  now,  awakens  in  those  who 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  them,  feeliogs  so 
unpleasant,  that  it  must  seem  far  better  to  let  the 
whole  gradually  sink  into  oblivion,  than,  by 
unnecessary  discussion,  to  revive  the  memory  of 
a  contest,  the  principal  parties  in  vifhich  are  now 
withdrawn  from  all  the  petty  cares  of  this  mortal 
life,  and  sheltered  both  from  enmity  and  flattery, 
in  the  repose  of  the  tomb. 

The  chief  events  in   which  His  Majesty  was 
personally  concerned  subsequent  to  bis  corona- 
tJoD,  were,   his  visits  to  Ireland,  Hanover,  and 
Scotland, 
.  On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  August,  18^ 
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Mmg  •mbarked  on  board  the  Lightnidg  steam* 
packet,  and  oa  the  following  day,  about  four  in 
the  aftemooB,  landed  at  Uowth,  in  Ireland.  His 
Ma|est  J  was  recognised  before  he  left  the  steam- 
hoatt  and  the  moat  loyal  greetings  welcomed  him 
an  aboie.  He  Tery  cordially  acknowledged  thia 
gratittcatioQ»  and  whra  in  his  carriage  shook  hands 
with  many  of  the  throng,  appearing  to  enjoy 
the  idbaence  of  etiquette,  and  to  indulge  the 
hitmor  of  the  moment.  Signal  guns  conveyed 
the  fint  notice  of  the  King^s  arrival ;  and  the 
charaeleristic  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  mani- 
laited  on  all  sides.  Immense  crowds  followed 
Hie  course  of  the  royal  carriage,  and  from  the 
stepa  of  the  irice-regal  lodge,  the  King  addressed 
the  multitude : — ''  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  and 
my  good  yeomanry,"  said  His  Majesty,  ''  I  can« 
not  express  to  you  the  gratification  I  feel  at  the 
warm  and  kind  reception  I  have  met  with  on 
tiiis  day  of  my  landing  among  my  Irish  subjects : 
I  am  obliged  to  you  all.  I  am  particularly 
obliged  by  your  escorting  me  to  my  very  door. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  express  my  feelings  as  I 
wish.    I  have  travelled  far— I  have  made  a  long 
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voyage ;  besides  which,  particular  circumstapces 

have  occurred,  known  to  you  all,  of  which  it  is 

letter  at  present  not  to  speak ;  *  upon  these  sub- 

1  jects  I  leave  it  to  delicate  and  generous  hearts  to 

appreciate  my  feelings.    This  is  one  of  the  happiest 

days  of  my  life.     I  have  long  wished  to  visit  you,; 

'  my  heart  has  always  been  Irish — from  the  day  i^ 

I  first  beat,  I  have  loved  Ireland.    This  day  hM 

shown  me  that  I  am  beloved  by  my  Irish  subjeojfl' 

Rank,  station,  honors,  are  nothing;  but  to  feel 

ithat  I  live  iu  the  hearts  of  my  Irish  subjects,  isitp 

■tne  the  most  exalted  happiness.      I  must  pow 

once  more  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and.Jjid 

you  farewell.     Go  and  do  by  me  as  1  shall  do  hy 

jyou ;  drink  my  health  in  a  bumper  ;  I  shall  drink 

[  ^1  yours  in  a  bumper  of  good  Irish  whiskey."    I^ 

I  ^s  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this  plain,  homeljf 

speech  from  the  royal  lips,  was  hailed  with  beart| 

applause.    The    spirits  of   the    natioa    seemed 

excited  to  a  pitch  of  intoxication — in  their  own 

forcible  language,  they  were  mad  with  joy.    The 

public,  authorities  paid  theix  duty  at  a  privat^ 
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Kftvee  dnf  the  16th,  and  the  great  appeared  to  paf^ 
tUie^  the  rapture  of  the  lower  ranks  on  the  arrival 
of  Hia' Majesty ;  his  alfobility  delighted  fhero,  and 
fhe'ttlbst  extravagant  hopes  of  national  and  iiidi* 
-^fdfiM^btnetit  origmated  in  this  visit.  The  publie 
^Mr^  Into  Dublin  occurred  on  the  17th;  His 
Mi^bsty  wore  the  riband  of  the  order  of  St. 
Patrick  over  his  regimentals,  and  the  lancers,  in 
tft'eir^sjplendid  full  dress,  accompanied  the  proces** 
slFbiir'the  King  took  possession  of  the  castle, 
^Uch  became  the  palace.  On  the  23rd,  the  King 
iHtiedt "Wlih  the  Lord  Mayor;  on  the  24th«  he 
lilted  the  Royat  Society ;  and,  after  exhausting 
Aiie  pleasures  of  Irish  sociality,  and  visiting  the 
wonders  of  the  capital,  departed  on  the  7th  of 
l^eptember.  His  embarkation  was  greeted  with 
fde  saime  enthusiastic  cheers  that  had  marked  his 
Ending.  On  Thursday,  the  19th,  the  King  landed 
at  Milford  Haven,  and  immediately  afterwards 
commenced  his  journey  to  London.  The  greatest 
expeetations  wene  entertained  in  both  countries 
from  this  visit  of  the  King  to  Ireland,  but  they  were* 
Aitally  disappointed ;  the  feverish  excitement  of 
th<t  period  soon  subsided;    and  the  sangoine 
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people  finding  uo  icnmediate  good  %>iu  the  King's 
presence,  agreed  to  attribute  a.  gt^at  portion  of 
their  existing  evils  to  that  cause.  Poverty  and 
misery  awakened  discontent  and  disuniou ;  flames, 
were  kindled,  murders  perpetrated,  and  the  niost 
diabolical  outrages  prevailed.  Religious  discords, 
inflamed  the  wouods  of  political  animosity. 
Revenge  and  individual  hatred  dictated  Ib^ 
darkest  crimes,  under  the  shadow;  of  public  gQpdL 
on  the  one  side,  and  patriotic  impulse  on  tlje, 
other.  Executions,  ioiprisonnieiits,  and  miliiarif 
occupation,  were  not  sufficient  to  repress  the 
tumults,  or  prevent  the  dreadful  conflagrations, 
and  sanguinary  struggles  they  gave  birth  to.  The 
lord-lieutenaut  was  recalled,  a  special  commisEJon 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  was  sent  into  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  punishment  followed  a,B 
excitement  that  power  could  not  repress.  Tbis; 
year  ended  amid  these  horrors ;  the  King's  vi^jt  to 
Ireland  appeared  hke  a  blink  of  sunshine  or  the 
island ;  but  its  dubious  splendor  was  uujy  th^. 
precursor  of  the  storm. 

The  King  had  scarcely  returned  from  Irel^odt 
when  he  encountered  the  perils  of  a  new.  voyage. 


4[» 

»d  theifetigQ»of  amther  jmsMef^    Ob  th€  20lff 

at  (2idai«V  nd  travelled  throygte  Lirf«f^  BriiiMhv 
iaiiJa^etuEpeHe,  Dugseklorfr  and  MwdMi*  Hi* 
llajarty  cMtetf^  hir  Geimaft-  dcHlykiionis  dfl  f tM 
lti»  of  October;  tba  e^iiHig  c^  vAMi^  Asf  to 
^Mit  ttb  Oaaalmrg^  Hene*  htf  f eeeited:  «li«i  offlMM 
of '4he  palaoei  periewed  Ihe  dth^p^im^ot  of  iofiii«^ 
4r]r,'  ataiiotted  diemv  atfd^iMtP  bailed^  by  the  a«oitt»^ 
flMKioM:  ef  Ihe^  populacfe.  Ott»  Ibe  foHo^vHug^  dar)!^/ 
itoBvlieflt  ef  Gombdrlatad  ai^  @iif0hi$dg#  Mrev 
Hlii  Mfl^ity,  aiDd  HHe  myelt  brotheM  dihed  toge«< 
tlMV'ae  Nkdberg,  ti4iere  the  oeort^bousehadbeesia 
fMfiipQnid  (brhi8<  vecepttdtii;  and^  tbat  etMfiii^  hm 
dtej^*  ib  tfte  palaae  of  Herrenbaueetti  0>n  «lw  1  Illtf 
eftCtetober;  »  saltite  cf  one^  butfK&r#d  ai»d<  6tie'  gww 
anfteuhced  HtsiMajestyVentmince  into  the  eapital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  joy,  ofn*  pedple 
iiidlMidibeiieif>s<^  long' govenied  by  the"  ttnmt^ick 
flMiUyv  utidw  «be  title  of  '^^eltettMj'^  ati  tbe  d>gfbd 
ef  <«  membet  of  tbat^  h^n^te,  eM  etfi4¥jr  Ik  dort^ 
niMda  A)ipf6lkieal*ht)sdH«jr^WeBlttaif'^dia»d 
p*C3^  ^iiir  r^ppMed  in*  jMtfdB^;  aR  rttok^  sta4 
<iMw#i^fiJitlWp^<fpW  tlflbrt|jWS  tb  tShte  ^ellMHA^M 
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their  King.  His  Majesty  was  drawn  througfa  tbe 
capital  in  an  open  carriage,  by  eight  milk-white 
horses,  surrounded  by  the  pride  of  tbe  kingdom. 
He  underwent  the  fatigue  of  another  coronation; 
at  night  the  city  was  most  bnllianily  illuminated, 
and  the  King,  with  his  royal  brothers,  joined  in 
admiration  of  its  splendor.  Ten  days  were  spent 
in  this  ancient  capital,  amidst  rejoicings,  public 
festivals,  and  private  entertainments.  He  reviewed 
the  military,  received  ,  the  civic  deputations, 
visited  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  joined  in 
a  grand  hunting  party  at  Diester.  Again  His 
Majesty  accommodated  himself  to  the  people, 
spoke  German,  wore  the  Guelphic  order,  and  left 
the  most  lively  impressions  of  his  affability  and 
condescension  in  private,  and  in  public  established 
bis  claim  to  the  proudest  of  all  titles— that  of  a 
patriot  King. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  od  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  campaign 
of  1815,  the  Prince.  Regent  assumed  tbe  guar- 
dianship  of  his  two  sons,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The  Prince  Regent's 
government   of  it  was  highly  advantageoui 
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the  oouDtry ;  many  wounds  were  healed — many 
abases  corrected — and  an  iroproTed  constitutioa 
introduced.  The  time  when  the  Dukes  of  Bruns- 
mick  are  to  be  considered  as  of  age  to  assume 
liie  reins  of  government^  not  being  very  accurately 
defined^  the  King  debated  whether  he  should 
lay  down  his  office  of  guardian  when  the  young 
duke  should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  leave 
kim  another  year  to  complete  his  education.  By 
the  advice,  and  with  the  concurrence,  of  the 
vEmperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  he 
decided  on  the  latter  course ;  the  young  prince, 
however,  was  highly  offended  at  this,  and^  on 
tuuming  the  government,  declared  all  that  his 
uncle  had  done,  during  the  last  year,  to  be  illegal. 
'An  unhappy  breach  was  the  consequence,  *  in 
.which  the  young  prince  manifested  much  unbe- 
coming heat  of  temper,  while  his  uncle's  letters 
tb  him  were  models  of  kindly  feeling,  and  truly 
paternal  solicitude.  Some  time  before  the  King's 
death  the  duke  had  yielded,  but  with  a  very  ill 
grace,  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  to 
make  an  apology  to  the  King;  but  the  matter 
was  not  wholly  settled  at  His  Majesty's  decease. 


^^^V  Many  anecdotes  of  His  Majesty's  condescsl 
^^^B  EJOD  and  good-liumor  were  circulated  at  the  time. 
^^H  He  appeared  to  be  estreinely  pleased  witb  his 
^^m  two  tittle  nepliews,  the  aons  of  tlie  Dukes  of 
^^V  Cumberland  and  Cambridge.  The  iirst  time  be 
^m  saw  tbctn,  he  asked  thcra  if  they  could  i^peak 
H  Eoglish,  on  which  Prince  George  of  Cambridge 

■  quickly  eiclaimed,  "  Get!  save  the  King .'" 

W  In  His  Majesty's  speech  on  opening  the  sessioa 

I  in  February,  1822,  be  expressed  his  gratification 

'  at  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish,  and  his  deep  concern 

at  the  state  of  that  unhappy  kingdom.  On  pro- 
roguing the  Parliament,  on  the  6th  of  August,  he 
again  adverted  to  Ireland,  and  hoped  that  the 
large  sums  that  had  been  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  raised  by  private  charity,  in  the  famine  and 
distress  which  had  lately  afflicted  Ireland,  would 
tend  to  unite  all  classes  of  his  subjects  in  feelings  i 
of  brotherly  love  and  aifection. 

Only  two  days  after  His  Majesty  set  out  oJ 
another  visit  to  a  remote  poiat  of  his  kit 
^  most  melancholy  event  took  place— the  death  j 

P  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who,  in  a  fit  of  inj 

nity,  indications  of  which  had  been  noticedj 
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%he  King  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  put  t 
period  to  his  existence  on  the  12th  of  August,  by 
dmdiDg  the  jugular  vein  with  a  penknife. 

Oil  Saturday,  the  iOth  of  August,  the  King 
MDbarked  at  Greenwich  on  a  royage  to  Scotland^ 
and  arrived  on  the  17th  off  Leith.  As  the  royal 
il^uadnm  sailed  down  the  rirer  and  along  thfe 
British  coast,  it  was  everywhere  hailed  with  the 
liTOliest  eDthusiasm.  His  Majesty  landed  at  Leith 
<>to  the  18th,  and,  welcomed  and  accompanied 
by  imaidnse  multitudes,  entered  Edinburgh.  The 
lillowing  Sketch  of  His  Majesty's  visit,  given  in 
4  pepular  journal,  is  highly  interesting : — 

*<  Those  acquainted  with  the  place  and  the 
^fcaracter  of  the  people,  need  not  be  told  that 
Msenery  and  circomstance  gave  unusual  effect 
and  interest  to  this  event*  The  castle,  and  the 
toftg^deserted  palace  of  a  line  of  kings,  form  the 
Ittlginning  and  fend  of  one  street,  rising  from  the 
viUley  to  the  ridge  of  the  rock — the  palace 
bM6med  in  the  hollow,  the  castle  crowning  the 
eraggy  precipice;  houses  of  immense  height  unite 
these  objects  by  a  singularly  picturesque  avenuc; 
Mlffici^ndy  irreguMr  to  give  it  interest,  and  not  so 
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incungt'iious  as  to  deform  il ;  a  deep  uuluml  Ivese 
separates  this  itDmeuse  mole  from  the  neighbaur- 
JQg  gruuod ;  looking  dowu  from  the  catitle  towards 
the  palace,  the  old  towij,  with  every  possible  diver- 

'^ity  of  building — college,  cathedral,  cottage,  and 
jnansioo— e.xtetids  and  is  continued  oiione  side  of 
the  Calton-hill.  On  the  left,  the  new  town,  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  uniformity,  stretches  its 
long  lines  of  corresponding  buildings.  The  towns 
are  united  by  two  bridges,  upon  and  beneath 
which  streets  are  continued.  Above  the  palace, 
and  opposite  to  the  castle,  rises  tlie  Catton-biJl, 
circled  with  castellated  buildings,  crowned  with 
temples,  and  surmounted  by  a  monument,  an 
immense  obelisk  rising  from  its  summit.  All 
J,hese   objects  are  visible  in  the  approach  from 

i^th, 

"  A  principle  of  veneration  is  an  essential  ingre- 
.dient  in  the  mind  of  the  Scottish  people.  Faith- 
ful attachment  to  acknowledged  and  hereditary 
chieftainship,  is  a  consequence  of  s  loug-con- 
tinued  and  scarcely-abolished  system  of  feudal 
superiority.  Love  of  conntry  and  self-respect 
j»re  united  with  reli)ipous  feeling,  in  1 
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«oit  to  the  powers  that  be.    With  these  teBti^* 

mcatSt  f^v  ^^   could  accomplish  the  meaos^ 

meglected  to  arail  themselves  of  this  opportanif  y 

of  gratify iBg  strong  natural  and  habitual  fedings ; 

.wkL  that  decency    and  propriety  of  demeanor 

tand  a[^)earance  which  is  characteristic  of  the 

'^people,  added  gravity  and  respectability  to' their 

Htxpfesiions  of  enthusiasm.     Their  shouts  were 

'4iot  the  noisy  ebullition  of  sanguine  hopes- and 

.  oztravagant  joy.    There  were  a  depth  of  senti- 

.meaty,  a  chastened  and  rdgulated  delight,  which, 

arising  from  individual  feeling,  harmonised  the 

general  chorus.     It  was  not  wild  exultation,  but 

Ihe  genuine  expression  of  pure  and   heart-felt 

homage,  that  greeted  the  King. 

*^  His  Majesty  landed  on  the  spot  sacred  to  the 
tread  of  royalty  in  the  legendary  chronicles  of 
diisr  enthusiastic  people.  The  officers  of  the 
household,  and  members  of  the  state,  in  splendid 
uniforms  and  appropriate  insignia,  awaited  his 
landing.  He  wore  the  full-dress  uniform  of  an 
admiral,  with' St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  a  large 
thistle  in  the  gold-laced  hat.  The  Lord-Lieute- 
wmt  of  Mid-LothiaUi  and  the  Lord 


received  His  Majesty  on  shore,  alid  the  eetii^r 

magistrate  congratulated  him.  The  King  mounted 
his  carriage,  while  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  usual — 
Uigblanders — and  the  gentlemen  archers  of  the 
royal  guard,  saluted  him  in  the  dye  forms  of  thek" 
respective  services.  The  royal  cortege  Was  pecu^ 
liarly  interesting,  from  the  variety  of  costume 
adopted,  without  pride  or  affectation,  hut  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  costume  of  the  country. 
The  Kiug  himself  declared  that  the  beauty  of  the 
sCenery,  the  splendor  of  the  display,  and  the  deep 
thunder  of  his  welcome,  affected  him  more  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  peo- 
ple in  their  turn  were  equally  delighted  with  tb6 
condescension  and  afFabihty  of  their  prince. 

"  His  Majesty  passed  the  night  of  the  I91h  at 
Dalkeith,  as  a  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugb. 
and  the  following  day  held  a  levee  in  the  palace 
of  Holyrood  House,  again  restored  to  the  dignity 
of  its  former  years.  The  King  on  this  occasion 
wore  the  Highland  costume,  and  became  thd 
tartan  of  the  Stuarts.  Three  thousand  peTsonif 
paid  their  duty  to  His  Majesty  at  a  court  held  at 
Holyrood  House  on   the   day  following. 
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Majesty  received  his  visitors  in  a  fie!<l-marehal'& 
«ntform  ;  danced  with  the  young,  talked  with  t^ 
4Ad,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all.  A  splendid  feut 
Ivas  given  by  the  Lord  Provost,  In  the  Parliament 
House.  The  venerable  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  o( 
ttw  University,  said  grace,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
•ficiated  as  croupier.  When  the  King's  heettfa 
ind  been  drank,  Uis  Majesty  stood  up  and  said, 
-^  1  am  quite  unable  tu  express  my  sense  of  the 
gmtitude  which  I  owe  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  1  beg  to  assure  them,  that  1  rhall  ever 
nmember,  as  one  of  the  proudest  moinentB  of  my 
life,  the  day  I  came  among  them,  and  the  gratify- 
mg  reception  they  gave  me.  I  return  you,  my 
Lord  Provost,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen,  my 
^warmest  thanks  for  your  attention  this  day;  and 
■  ft  can  assure  you  with  truth,  with  earnestness, 
Htid  sincerity,  tiiat  I  »liatl  never  forget  your  duti- 
ful attention  to  me  upon  my  visit  to  Scotland, 
and  particularly  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from 
dining  in  your  hall  this  day.'  '  God  save  tbe 
King,'  and  immense  cbeeriags,  followed,  lite 
King  continued — '  1  take  tbis  opportnnity,  my 
lards  and  gentlemen,  of  proposing  the  health  o( 


tbel/ord  Provost,  &>  William  Arbutbnut,  Baronet, 
wad  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh.'  When  the 
Kiog  named  the  Lord  Provost  by  the  title  which 
k  he  by  so  doing  conferred,  the  magistrate  knelt  and 
'  kissed  the  King's  hand,  which  was  held  out  at  the 
moment,  and  the  incident  was  loudly  applauded 
I  -hy  the  company.  The  King  afterwards  gave  as 
H  toast — '  Health  to  the  Chieftains  and  Clans, 
•ad  God  Almighty  bless  the  Land  of  Cakes;' 
and  added,  '  Drink  this  with  three  times  three, 
gentlemen.'  How  can  a  sovereign  fail  to  be 
popular,  who  thus  mixes  with  his  people,  and 
wins  towards  his  own  person  that  affectionate 
regard  which  secures  a  dutiful  obedience  to  hit 
high  office?  In  uniting  dignity  with  hilarity  in 
his  meetings  with  his  subjects,  no  monarch  ever 
possessed  the  art  of  George  IV. ;  and  his  example 
ahows  forcibly  that  the  personal  qualifications  of 
the  sovereign  are  of  great  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  nation.  His  Majesty 
departed  by  a  different  route,  on  Thursday,  the 
2dth,  and  in  his  way  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  £*il  of 
Hopetown;  and  at  the  bouse  of  that  noblemad, 
conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  the  ■> 
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brated  portrait  paiiiter,  HaeburD.  At  Queent- 
ferry,  the  country  people  assembled  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  with  a  last  look,  and  express  their 
loyalty  in  a  parting  cheer.  The  roar  of  cannon 
from  all  the  hills,  and  the  louder  shouts  of  the 
aauhitode.  greeted  his  embarkation  at  port  Edgar- 
A  fair  wind  brought  the  royal  squadron  to  Green, 
wich  on  the  1st  of  September;  and  the  crowds 
which  bad  assembled  to  bid  him  farewell  on  his 
departure,  gathered  again  to  testify  their  joy  and 
gratitude  for  his  safe  return.  On  his  landing,  tbe 
orphans  of  the  Naval  Asylum  presented  an  inter- 
esting object  for  the  royal  sympathy,  and  their 
■imple  welcome  was  affecting.  Towards  evening, 
the  bells  of  the  neiglibouring  churches  announced 
His  Majesty's  arrival  at  Carlton  Palace." 
«  In  162.1,  the  national  prosperity  was  evidently 
{ocreagiag.  The  ministry  were  popular;  Lord 
Lirerpoo)  was  still  prime  minister,  Mr.  Canning 
bad  succeeded  to  Lord  Londonderry,  Mr.  Ro- 
binson to  Mr.  Vansittart  (Lord  Bexley),  and  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
At  the  commencement  of  1824,  the  crisis  of 
distress   seemed  to    have  passed  away,   and   to 


b«M  Laft  t^e  cooDtry  in  a,  state  o£  progressive 
prosperity ;  but  the  superabundance  of  capital. 
I  led  to.  a  spirit  of  speculation,  and  to  tbeconoep- 
I  lion  of  the  most  extravagant  schemes,  which  were' 
Wgecly  supported  by  joint-stock  companies,  audi 
pcesenlcd  ou  tihe  whole  a  system  of  fraud  and 
peculation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  credulity, 
hbadedby  lust  of  gain  on  the  other,  that  indeed 
Qannot  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  mercan- 
tile world,  and  whicii  ultimately  led  to  the  most 
BuioQua  consequences  ;  'and  the  year  1825^  whidl 
appeared  to>  open  with  the  fairest  prospectSj. 
onded  in  unprecedented,  misery'  and'  ruin ;  most) 
important  commercial  failures  caused  great  dis- 
ti:asa>  and,  seventy-three  banking- houses  stopped 
payment  in  a  few  months.  Thia*  state- of  tttiags 
continued  at  the  beginning  of  1826,  and  tjie  Kings 
speech  pointed  at  the  cause— heedless  apecul&v 
tion.  The  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the:  2nd 
of  June,  and  oq:  the  21&t.of  November,  (he  Kjo^ 
went  in  person  to  open,  the  new  Parliaments 

So.  long  %  space  had  elapsed  sinca<  the:  ap- 
pearance of  Hist  Majc&ty  in  public,  and  so  littte 
was  known  of?  the  private  life  of  the  King>  in  ht» 
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reurement,  tfaatl  ii»  most  ipteose  curioMtjf  eiiatad. 
(o  behold  bim  ia  his  progreas  to  the  House  of 
Isolds  OD  this  occasion.  The  King  wore  luft 
oeroDakion  dress,  with  a  black  bat  and  white 
feathers.  His  Majesty  looked  remaritably  well — . 
loud  Bcciamatioits  bailed  bis  appearance,  and  hi» 
peoples  joy  and  atlachmeat  were  denioustrated 
at  eTery  step  ol'  liis  progress.  The  Kiug  opened' 
the  first  session  of  this  new  ParHament  witb  ai 
sfKocb.  which  explained  the  reason  of  their  eatly> 
sanuDOBS — the  necessity  of  their  sanction  to  Uk 
order  of  council  fur  the  opening  of  tiio  portSk- 
Ik  announced  the  happy  terjntnation  of  the  war 
itt  India — peace  witb  the  world,  and  endeajroun 
to  preserve  it.  A  diminution  in  the  revenue,  aodi 
tiie  distresses  of  the  people,  were  allowed,  and 
regretted,  and  hopes  confidently  expressed  of  an 
early  and  permaocnt  relief  to  the  difficulties 
under  which  tJie  people  bad  so  long  apd  patiently, 
suffered. 

The  endeavours  of  Prance  and  England,  to- 
amnge  the  existing  differences  between  ths. 
courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the 
gcound,  and  tite  aggressions  of  the  former  againafi 
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tbe  latter  power,  havtnj^  assuoieil  an  uoquedtioQ- 
able  shape,  the  King  despatclied  a  message  to 
Parliament,  rehearsing  these  matters,  communi- 
cating an  application  by  tbe  Princess  Regent  of 
Portugal  for  assistance  from  this  country,  and 
stating  His  Majesty's  desire  to  assist  his  aDeient 
ally.  An  address,  in  answer  to  this  messsge, 
most  eloquently  moved,  and  unanimously  iMp- 
ported,  enabled  His  Majesty  to  employ  imme^ 
idiate  and  effective  interference  in  the  affairs,  of 
j*«rtugal,  and  a  body  of  troops  were  in  « 
remarkably  short  time  landed  in  that  couatry. 
-  Parliament  agreed,  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
with  the  ministry,  and  the  whole  nation  appeared 
ito  be  of  one  opinion ;  never  were  a  governmeot 
and  its  subjects  in  more  complete  nnisou.  On 
the  13th  of  December  the  Parliament  adjouroetl- 
...  The  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canlerburyy  io 
:ponvocatioD,  presented  an  address  to  His  Majejstjt, 
tia  November,  expressing  their  apprehension  of 
oertain  endeavours  making,  and  to  be  made, 
against  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  their.tmsl 
^  His  Majesty's  protection,  as  its  bead.  Tbje 
iJCing  replied.     "  My  lords,  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
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clergy^.  I  receive  with  great  satisfoction  this  loyal 
and  dutiful  address.  The  renewed  assurances  of 
your  attachment  to  my  person  and  govemiiient 
hre  most  acceptable  to  me.  I  rely  with  the 
iitmost  confidence  upon  your  eealoue  exertions 
to  promote  true  piety  and  virtue — to  reclaim 
those  who  are  in  error,  by  the  force  of  divine 
trtith— ^nd  to  uphold  and  extend  among  my 
people,  the  preference  which  is  so  justly  due  to 
the  pure  doctrine  and  service  of  our  established 
chorch.  That  church  has  every  claim  to  my 
constant  support  and  protection.  I  will  watch 
«ver  its  interests  with  unwearied  solicitude,  and 
Confidently  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled,  by  the 
Wessing:  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  it 
in  the  full  possession  of  every  legitimate  privi- 
lege."* "*■''- 
■'  The  year  18*2*,  which  commenced  under  more 
fiivorable  auspices  than  the  last,  was  a  period  of 
''J>eculiar  affliction  to  His  Majesty.  His  Royal 
•Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  long 
struggled  under  a  most  painful  disorder,  had 
T)een  gradually  sinking  since  September,  when  he 
Underwent  an  operation,  and  expired  on  the  6th 
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of  Jaiuiary,  i»  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  faU  age. 
He  endured  the  agonies  of  his  disorder  with 
fortitude  and  resignation,  and  contiuaed  to  the 
last  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  bis  high 
office,  with  a  strength  of  mind  above  all  praise. 
He  entered  into  the  minute  details  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Portugal ;  and,  on  the  very  last  week 
of  his  life,  took  advantage  of  a  visit  from  the 
King,  to  obtain  the  royal  consent  to  a  plam  for 
the  promotion  of  old  subalterns  in  the  army. 
Hie  passage  to  the  grave  was  smoothed  by  the 
con&olatious  of  religion,  and  by  the  unremitting 
and  tender  attention  of  his  family. 

The  atHiction  of  His  Majesty,  at  the  loss  of 
his  best  friend,  his  most  beloved  brother,  and 
almost  constant  companion  and  confidant,  may 
be  easier  conceived  than  described.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  com' 
mander-in-chief  by  his  grace  the  Duke  uf  M'"rf- 
lington;  and  as  heir -apparent  to  the  throne, 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whose  income  ww 
increased  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change.  Soon  after  tlie  open- 
ing    of  Patliament,    Lord    Liverpool    was    at- 
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tacked  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he 
never  recovered  so  as  to  resume  bis  office,  but  he 
liogered  till  December,  1828.  As  a  minister,  he 
had  the  rare  felicity  of  being  equally  esteemed 
by  his  own  colleagues  and  his  political  oppouent«, 
who  all  did  justice  to  his  unspotted  integrity. 
The  iUoe&s  of  the  minister  greatly  embarrassed 
the  King,  who,  after  many  negoctations  betwectn 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  leading 
persons  in  tbe  two  Houses,  determined  that  Mr. 
Canoieg  should  succeed  Lord  Liverpool;  and 
that,  with  the  addition  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Can- 
niag,  the  ministry  should  remain  as  before.  On 
this,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords  Eldon. 
Bathurst,  Westmoreland,  and  Bexley,  and  Mr. 
Peel,  gave  in  their  resignations.  Many  otber 
persons  holding  high  offices,  resigned  also ;  but 
the  recess  gave  Mr.  Canning  time  to  remodel 
the  cabinet,  which  was  effected  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  new  appointments  was  that  of  his  Royal 
Higbness  tbe  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  the  post  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain.  The  new 
ministry  was  excwdingly  popular;  but  Mr.  Cau- 
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ning«  after  holding  his  high  office  only  four  months; 
died  on  the  8th   of    August,  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  seat,  at  Chiswick.     His  death  was 
considered,  as   a    national   calamity,   and    was 
generally  and  deeply  deplored. 
.  .The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  did  not  lead  to  the 
immediate    dissolution    of    the  cabinet ;     Lord 
Goderich   (late  Mr.   Robinson)  succeeded  Mr.- 
Canning,  and  Mr.  Herries  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     This  ministry  {m>?ed  vrhoUy 
inefficient,,  and  died  a  natural  death  at  the  begin*' 
ning  of  the  following  year,  when  His  Majesty 
resolved  to  have  a  minister  who  should  at  least- 
be  capable  of  adopting  decisive  measures ;  ^  bis' 
choice   fell   on  the    Duke   of  Wellington,    who 
soon  marshalled  his  forces,  including  the  whole 
strength  of  the  party  who  went  out  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Canning.     Lord  Eldon,  retiring  on 
account  of   his  great  age,   was  succeeded^  a£^ 
Chancellor,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst;    Lord   Dudley 
was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  thus  the 
administration  was  restored  to  nearly  the  same 
state  as  it  was  left  on  the  illness  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool.    Further  changes  were  made  on  the  resig- 
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•nation  of  Mr. .  Huskisson,  which  soon  followed, 
and  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  resignation  of  the 
Admiralty. 

i'  The  session  of  1828  was  both  opened  and  closed 
by  commissioD,  the  King  continuing  in  profound 
retirement.  This  was  a  remarkable  period.  The 
.Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  after  many  repeated 
ami .  fraitless  attempts,  were  repealed,  and  a 
/lew  and  more  satisfactory  corn  bill  was  pass^i 
.MeMtime,  very  extraordinary  events  occurred  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  0*Connel,  a  Catholic  lawyer,  stood 
caadidate  for  the  county  of  Clare,  relying  on  a 
OAw^  construction  of  the  existing  laws,  and  was 
returned  by  a  great  majority.  A  body,  called 
the  Catholic  Association,  endeavoured  to  promote 
union  among  the  peasantry,  and  to  carry  on  with 
vigor  the  great  object  of  emancipation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Orange  Societies  were  revived,  and 
Brunswick  Lodges  instituted.  Party  spirit  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  kingdom  appeared  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  young  Queen  of 
Portugal,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  her  uncle. 


Don  Miguel,  visited  this  country,  but  not  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  5th  of"  February.  1829,  the  Parliament 
was  again  opeoed  by  commission,  with  a  speech 
of  far  greater  importance  than  those  compositioD* 
usually  are. 

After  alluding  to  the  war  of  Russia  against 
Turkey,  the  state  of  Spain,  to  the  slill  suspended 
international  relations  of  England  and  Portugal, 
and  to  the  general  good-will  of  the  European 
powers  towards  this  country,  the  speech  went 
on  to  a  more  immediately  essential  matter — the 
recommendation  of  a  calm  consideration  of  the 
Catholic  question. 

This  great  question,  acknowledged  by  all  par- 
ties to  be  the  most  important  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  was  at  length  to  be  for  ever 
decided.  The  ministers,  who  had  hitherto  been 
its  most  violent  opposers,  and  who  bad  aban- 
doned Mr.  Canning  because  they  feared  his 
influence  in  its  favor,  must  have  had  the  most 
uverwhelming  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  the  step 
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wbivb  ihey  Uad  recommended  to  their  soverei^i, 
or  they  never  would  have  made  such  a  sacrifice 
of  perBooal  feeling  and  of  political  consistency, 
as  they  did  hy  advocating  Catholic  Emaocipa- 
liuo.  The  effects  of  so  extraordinary  a  chaoge 
are  not  yet  suHicicatly  developed  to  form  an 
(iccurate  judgment  of  the  future  reKuUs;  yet  it 
wems  already  clear  tiiat  it  has  greatly  improved 
Ibe  political  state  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  be 
boped,  that,  when  there  is  less  opportunity  fi>r 
factious  demagogues  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people,  their  energies  may  be  more  beneficiaUy 
exerted  thau  they  have  hitherto  been.  The 
friends  of  this  great  measure,  while  they  rejoice 
at  its  accorapliehment,  could  not  suppress  a 
tributary  sigh  to  the  memory  of  Canning. 

The  session  was  closed  by  commission,  and 
the  King  did  not  afterwards  take  an  active  part 
iu  public  business. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  18^0  was  opened 
by  commission  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  in 
the  speech  were  repeated  the  King's  congratula- 
tions on  the  continued  peace  of  Europe,  and  his 
friendly  relations  with  all  foreign  courts;  and  it 


was  stated  that  the  amount  of  exports  of  British 
tnanafacture  and  articles  of  commerce  had  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  former  year. 
'     His  Majesty's  puhlic  history  being  now  closed, 
it  will  be  proper,  before  adverting  to  the  last 
■ceoe  of  his  earthly  career,  to  take  a  brief  mm- 
of  his  habits  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
which  were  passed  almost  in  seclusion.    Id  1826, 
he  opened  the  Parliament  in  person,  and  visited 
both  the  theatres.    The  enthusiastic  gratulatioDSof 
his   subjects  saluted    him   on   those  occasions; 
'and  about  the  same  time  he  held  a  levee  and 
drawing-room.     In  1B27,  he  was  gratified  by  a 
Tiait  from  his  eldest  sister,  the  Queen  of  Wrr- 
-'  temberg,  and  held  occasional  courts.     In  1626, 
'  he  received  Don  Miguel  of  Portugal,  held  a  coeit 
in  March,  a  drawing-room  in  April,  and  in  the 
'following  month  levees  were  held,  and  balls  given; 
"  towards  the  end   of  the  same  year,   the  young 
'  Qaeen  of  Portugal  was  acknowledged  and  recetred 
'  at  court,  and  in  the  spring  of  1829,  St.  James's 
Palace  was  the  royal    residence.     The  Queen 
"of  Portugal  and  the  Princess  Victoi'ra  were  in- 
vited to  meet  the  juvenile  branches  of  the  nobility 


AitbU  giv«a  by  the  King  on  the  29tb  -,  and  as 
Jnuioess  required,  Uis  Majesty  came  to  Loadon, 
jbeld  a  court,  and  returoed  to  Windsor  the  same 
^y;  latterly  tbe  courts  were  held  exclusively  at 
iWiodsor;  and  finally,  in  May,  1830,  acooimissiQU 
Uru  appointed  to  exercise  tbe  royal  privilege  of 
fUgnature. 

The  private  life  of  the  King  was  as  little  ev^t- 
the  functions   of  bis  state  were  varied- 
lEvery  year,  until  the  present,  the  races  on  A»cqt- 
heath  were  honored  with  bis  presence,  and  Ibe 
L:publtc    occasionaUy   beard    of  a   removal    fropi 
.[Windsor  to  Brighton,  or  from  the  Royal  Lodge  to 
Windsor  Castle.     AdistinguLabed  party  were  in- 
vited to  relieve  tbe  tedium  of  declining  life;  and 
it  might  be  recorded,  that  in  such  iuvitations  no 
political  distinctions  were  regarded ;  nor  were  hie 
companions  and  friends  exclusively  chosen  from 
tbe  higher  ranks  ^  talent  and  virtue  introduced 
:  .themselves,  and  the  most  distinguished  literary 
.'.  .and  scientific  characters  of  tbe  present  day  often 
,1  constituted  the  majority  of  the  King's  party. 
-.!,  The  royal  palaces  engaged  a  great  proportion 
the    King's  attention.      Carltou   House   wub 
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pulled  down  in  the  progress  of  ibose  improve- 
ments in  the  metropolis,  which  will  raake  His 
Majesty's  reign  an  epoch  in  its  history.  St.  James's 
was  still  used  for  state  occasions.  Kew  was  in 
ruins,  and  Buckingham  House  was  demolished, 
and  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  new  and  splendid 
mansion  fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  king.  Tbe 
Pavilion  at  Brighton  was  occasionally  used  in  the 
season.  The  magnificent  and  truly  royal  castle 
ofWindsor  underwent  material  alterations,  and  in 
the  course  of  these  improvements.  His  Majesty  l«- 
sided  at  the  Royal  Lodge  or  Cottage  at  Windsor. 

The  royal  out-door  amusements  consisted  in 
sailing  and  fishing  on  Virginia  Water,  when  the 
weather  permitted,  and,  under  favorable  auspices, 
a  drive  in  a  pony  phaeton  in  the  magnificent 
purlieus  of  Windsor  Forest.  The  King  dined 
early,  with  his  family,  and  select  friends  shared  bis 
meal.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  often  accom- 
panied His  Majesty  in  his  drives.  In  August, 
1829,  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  ofaneque&lriu 
statue  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  '    ir" 

His  Majesty  having  attained  his  Eixty-seT«DllU 
year,  found  public  state  and  ceremony  more  and 


iDorc  burdensome,  and  sought  relief  io  retirement 
But  he  still  continued  passionately  attached  to 
the  arts,  and  interested  in  their  improveinent.  He 
eojoyed  the  light  literature  of  the  day,  and  the 
reading  of  the  drama  was  his  favorite  amuaemeni. 
Occasional  fits  of  illness  befel  bim  in  his  retreat. 
and  rendered  seclusion  more  necessary  and  more 
welcome.  Reports,  more  and  more  alarming, 
were  spread,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Idth  of  April, 
1330,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  issue  a 
bulletin,  which  announced  that  His  Majesty  bad 
had  a  bilious  attack,  accompanied  by  an  cmbar- 
nssment  in  his  breathing ;  and  that  though  free 
from  fever,  he  was  languid  and  weak.  Other 
bulletins  were  issued  on  the  19th,  22nd,  24th, 
and  26th,  after  which  they  were  continued 
daiJy  exactly  for  two  months,  the  last,  announcing 
His  Majesty's  decease,  being  of  the  26th  of  June. 
During  these  two  months,  the  public  anxiety 
was  extreme ;  the  oracular  conciseness  and 
obscurity  of  the  bulletins,  gave  but  little  insight 
into  the  nature  of  His  Majesty's  complaint,  into 
the  actual  state  of  his  health,  or  even  the  opinion 
of  his  physicians.     Other  information  was,  there- 
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fore,  eagerly  sought;  but  as  the  accounte  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  prints  were  often  at  complete 
variance  with  each  other,  the  nation  was,  in  fact, 
left  in  tlie  dark,  and  it  could  only  be  conjectured 
that  His  Majesty  was  labouring  under  a  painful 
disorder,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  termi- 
nate favorably;  but  to  what  period  his  suSeriogs 
might  be  protracted,  could  not  be  anticipated. 
This  state  of  things  was  extremely  disagreeable 
to  the  people,  who,  though  accustomed  to  the 
loss  of  their  sovereign's  presence,  could  not  endure 
being  left  iu  doubt  respecting  his  health.  Another 
cause  of  anxiety  was  the  state  uf  trade,  which 
had  begun  to  revive,  but  was  now  almost  sus- 
pended, in  the  apprehension  of  the  King's  decease, 
which  would  lead  to  a  general  mourning. 

Though  the  language  of  the  bulletins  was  less 
explicit  than  it  might  have  been,  yet  it  is  evident, 
on  reading  them  in  succession,  that  the  medical 
attendants  did  not  entertain,  except,  perhaps,  for 
a  few  days  in  June,  any  very  favorable  opinion  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  disorder;  and,  if  the  public 
was  more  sanguine,  it  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  daily  accounts  that  were  published 
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of  the  long'visits  which  he  received  from  difFereitt 

memben  of  the  royal  family,  whose  conversations 

wkh  him  were  often  related,  not  to  mention  hi^ 

fireqneot  conferences  with  his  nrinisters.    But  the 

trde' indication   of  the   King's  state  was  His 

Mvfi^rty's  message  to  Parliament,  on  the  24tti 

ti'Muy,  stating,  that  severe  indisposition  reh*** 

derM.it 'inconvenient  and  painful  for  him  t6 

stgb  wHh  his  own  hand  those  pnblic  mstttimeiiU 

wUch  required  the  sign  manual.    On  this,  atir 

aietr  Wats  passed,  an tfaorising  the  use  of  a  stamp, 

biyieotbmissioners,  in  His  Majesty's  presence,  anct 

it 
hy filft  command,  for  his  powers  of  mind  r^mainetf 

nmmpaired  to- the  last.    Some  of  the  bulletins,  iti 

the*  second  week  in  June,  abnouncing  that  Hts' 

Majesty  had  hadgood  nights,  that  his  breathingf 

warf  *less  embarrassed,  &c.  naturally  excited  the 

■  • 

niosf  eheering  hopes ;  and  there  cannot  be  a'bettei* 
ptoit  of  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  people  for  the 
prdlongation  of  the  Kind's  life,  than  the  eag6ir- 

UMil  with  which  they  caught  at  every  thing  that? 

» 

could  induce  an  inference  that  His  Majesty's 
vigorous  constitution  would  triumph  over  the  dis- 
order.   Unhappily,  the  bulletin  of  the  20th  df 
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It  is  highly,  though  pEiinfulIy  interesting,  at 

ch  a  crisis,  to  record,  if  possible,  what  was  said 
by  the  royal  sufferer,  the  King  still  preserving: 
ODtire  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  Oo  Monday 
moraiDg  (the  31$t  of  May],  His  Majesty  expressed 
himself  with  bis  characteristic  equaairaity  to  one 
of  hia  eaj'liest  and  dearest  friends,  reniarkiugr 
that  it  had  been  proposed  to  call  in  additional 
medical  advice,  but  that  he  was  satisfied  the  dis- 
ease could  not  be  arrested,  and  that  every  thing 
was  done  to  mitigate  liis  anguish  that  art  could 
suggest.  To  an  observation  relative  to  ministerial 
changes,  His  Majesty  replied,  "  Come,  let  us 
not  talk  of  politics,  I  have  done  with  them,  and  I 
am  sure  every  thing  will  go  on  well."  The  King's 
voice  was  firm,  the  self-possession  and  suavity  of 
bis  manner  unimpaired,  and  His  Majesty  expres- 
sed himself  as  enjoying  tlie  reflection  of  never 
having  intentionally  wronged  or  injured  any 
individual.  It  has  been  slated  also,  as  it  appears 
on  good  authority,  that  His  Majesty  had  repeated 
conversations  with  his  sister,  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  in  tlie  course  of  which 
the  King   gave  instructions  as  to  arrangements 


N  the 


'fit 

after  bis  demise,  and  repeatedly  said,  ''  Now 
mind  what  I  say,  do  not  forget  my  instractioos." 
The  illustrious  sufferer,  however,  never  lost  his 
equanimity,  and  conversed  with  others  in  the 
most  cheerfiil  manner  on  ordinary  subjects.  Hft 
Majesty  said  nothing;  to  them  implying  a  con«ci- 
ousness  of  danger,  or  rather  any  apprehension; 
but,  of  course,  the  wishes  he  had  expressed  with 
regard  to  arrangements  after  his  demise,  shewed 
that  the  King  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  precari- 
ousness  of  his  state,  and  that  he  might  be  very 
soon  summoned  to  another  scene  of  existence. 
The  physicians  had  long  been  aware  that  His 
Majesty's  death  would  probably  be  sudden,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  receive  the  awful  summons 
with  resignation  and  submission.  This  intimation 
was  given  to  him  a  fortnight  before,  and  be 
piously  ejaculated,  "  Gocfs  mil  be  done." 

Within  the  last  week  he  spoke  but  little,  and 
in  a  tone  quite  faint,  and  sometimes  almost  in- 
audible and  inarticulate.  To  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard  in  the  chamber  appeared  to  give  him  pain, 
and  to  require  an  effort  beyond  the  remaining 
strength  of  his  shattered  constitution.     Business 
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iff  »ny  kin4  b^ftme  excessively  irksoqif,  an4 

4 

aflfect^d  his  teipper.  . ,,    ,,  ; 

.^,|T||^ei:;e  hafl  jbeeo  some  syiqptpfns  l^te  on  Thp)i^ 
.4^B,.y^\^^^h  indiqated  a  crisis  of  His  Mi^e^ty^ 
^iiflprdei;;  tbf;. expectorations  becaiP^mpre  t;oge]^ 
!^rjl|lii  blQpd,,aQd.ipdiGatioQs  of  a  ruptured,  blqodf 
y(^^l,  ,  Tbe  Kipgwas  himself  aw^re  of  the  iner^ 

•  ■  ■  . 

f^Me  result  pf  tbesQ  sypiptoms  pf  his  malady.  ^ 
r.TMfoy?^. patient  was  in  bed  wb??  Jthe  jBtroke^^f 
^%^k  k^l  upop  him.  Thje  (^ge  ne^pt  bjm^ io^tauf)^. 
[^l^)^«ded,  tQ  xai^c)  Uis^  Mig«sty»  according  to^.tl^ 
mk9)f^  which  he  signified  by.  his  finger.^  The 
^^Ifg^wa^  at  onpe  assisted  into  a  chair  by  b^,befjU 
f^^e,  ,^,nd  a  great  alteration  struck  the  pag^  in.^ 
ipp^ept,  as  overcasting  the,  royal^  counteqance ; 
()ie  King  s  eyes  became  fixed,  bis  lips  quiver^d^ 
j|ip^  Mappet^red  to  be  srnking  into  ^  fainting  fit. 
The  physicis^DS  were  instantly  sent  for,  and  the 
^tj^ndapts  9t  qnce  assisted  the  King  yviih  sal  vafa^ 
Ufjft  CMjde  Cologfie,  and  ^uch  stimulants  as  were  at 
hand. on  the  table.  At  this  moment  His  Majesty 
attempted  to  raise  bis^  hand  to  his  breast^  faintly 
ejaculating, /'^Oh  God!  laqadying;"  and  two  op 
three  seconds  afterwards  he  said,  *'  This  is  death  ;*' 
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ko  as  to  be  heard  by  the  pa^,  on  whose  shoulder 
His  Majesty's  head  had  fallen.    The  physicisns 
irere  in  the  chamber  the  instant  after  death,  and 
I  Assisted  to  place  the  royal  corpse  on  a  coaoh. 
■^e  whole  of  the  household  came  into  the  apart- 
>  tiient  of  their  deceased  master;  and   until  nine 
I^Vlock  the  person  of  the  King  was  open  to  the 
'  "view  of  the  attendants  ;  and  many  tears  were  shed 
\}y  the  old  servants,  at  the  loss  of  a  liberal  fuid 
indulgent    master.      His  Majesty's    countenance 
immediately  after  death  did  not  show  any  convul- 
sive sense  of  pain  at  the  moment  of  dissolution. 
His  chest,  however,  was  much  swollen,  as  well 
iciB  the  abdomen  and  legs,  while  the  upper  part 
iefxhibited  all  the  appearances  of  extreme  ema- 
^tioD. 
'  ■    Thus  ended  the  mortal  career  of  George  the 
■  fourth,  whose  government  of  this  kingdom  during 
a  period  of  nineteen  years,  is  one  of  the  most  mo- 
'  inentous  periods  in  our  history  since  the  accession 
'of  theHouse  ofBrunswick.   Awriterina  periodi- 
fcal  journal  says  justly,  "When  we  cast  our  te- 
trospective  glance  upon  the  foreign  affiiirs  of  the 
country-,   the  glory  of  the  reign  of  George  the 


Foorth  sbipM  out  with  uqequsdUri  wi  unmi^y 
fpated  spleiuipn  Europe^  rescued  frpgi  tkm 
Jihfaldom  and  degradfitioa  to  wbicb  a  fierce  9A^ 
domioeeriog  conqueror  bad  reduced  her^  hj  thfi 
vnconquerable  firinoeM  aod  per/ieveraoce  Cff 
£i;it]$h  couociU,  adequately  ;sustamed  ^ud  se- 
joonddd  by  tbe  invincible  prowess  of  British 
arms — tbe  military  character  of  Britain  placeft 
uipon  a  Jolty  pinnacle  of  fame^  to  whjcb  )the  mo^t 
/Mpiring  of  ber  atatewxen^  and  the  mosC  intrepid 
{p(  iier  beroea,  in  any  former  age,  would  bav^ 
4eeiped  it  extravagance  to  aspire-^^  di3play  of 
•OWitipe  and  moderation  in  tbe  bo^r  of  viqtory,  by 
*'nrhi«b  aha  at  once  consulted  ber  own  per^ianent 
4iiial&r0,  md  establi^bed  a  la$(i,Qg  claim  to  thp 

gratitude  alike  of  her  enemies  and  her  aHiep  ^r-^ 
f  Abeae  are  tbe  irreproachable  trophies  of  the  reign 
^jof  Qeofge  the  Fourth.    Nor  shall  it  l>e  said  ^bft 

the  personal  character  of  the  monarc|)  bad  ,ftn 
.«M09«Hl«faUa  sbar^  iP  their  acquisitioa.    H[e  it 

.ftsa^wbo  made  .a  noble  aad  patriotic  j^ri&ce  pf 

?fei9ona|  partialitieai  habits,  and  prf^ileqtipifa, 

..upon  4bf9  altar  of  th«  coaatry»  at  ^e  mQimipt 

.  wbafi  #were!gn  p^w^r^  iwjludipg  of  j9our?e;  J^^t  of 
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their  unbounded  gratification,  first  became  hi^. 
This  sacrifice  the  British  nation  will   remember 

I  vith  gratitude  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  was  a 
'iacrifice  the  most  painful  that  a  generous  monarch 
'tould  be  called  upon  to  make." 

With  respect  to  the  personal  character  of  our 
late  lamented  sovereign,  it  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  illostrate  it  by  many  particulars  coUected 
from  various  quarters,  several  of  which  must  be 
already  known  to  the  reader,  but  which,  when 
placed  together,  throw  a  strong  light  upon  each 
other,  and  illustrate  the  merits  of  George  IV.  as 
a  just  and  merciful  prince,  a  kind  friend,  and 
liberal  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  of 
every  institution  that  could  promote  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  his  people. 

The  instances  of  His  Majesty's  patronage  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 

'mentioned  here. 

In  132),  the  King,  at  the  instance  of  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  of  St.  David's, 
founded  an  institution,  called  the  Royal  Society 

'  of  Literature;  to  which  he  gave  a  charter,  and 

'  £1000  a  year  for  pensions  to  ten  honorary  meffl- 
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l^rs.  Premiums  for  prize  esiays  and  poems  were 
alsdibimded.  Opinions  were  at  first  much  divided 
Kspecting  the  utility  of  this  society ;  but  though 
it  is  not,  periiaps»  every  thing  that  the  founders 
expected  it  to  be,  its  transactions  contain  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  papers,  >  and  it  boasts  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  literary  world, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  among  its  members  and 
contributors. 

In  1822,  a  most  patriotic  woric  was  projected 
by  His  Majesty,  and  immediately  put  in  force. 
It  was  a  national  military  record — to  preserve  an 
account  of  all  the  actions  and  battles  in  which 
British  troops  have  been,  or  may  be  engaged; 
with  the  services  of  the  army,  and  its  grand 
divisions ;  regimental  records  of  the  services  of 
each  corps;  names  of  distinguished  individuals, 
with  their  grounds  of  distinction ;  and  paintings 
of  the  colours  and  trophies  captured  in  the 
differrent  engagements. 

In  the  same  year»  the  Parliament  presented  an 
ai^dress  to  the  King*  to  solicit  His  Majesty's 
riiyal  jsanction  to  a  national  work— the  repub* 
lishtng  of  a  regular  series  of  the  ancient  histo- . 
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liaQS  of  the  kingdom .    His  Majesty *8  itpptobation 
of  such  a  measure  will  be  readily  a&ttcipated. 

In  January,  1823,  the  King  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Lord  Liverpool: — 

"  Dear  Lord  Liverpool, 

''The  King,  my  late  revered  and 
excellent  father,  having  formed  during  a  long 
series  of  years  a  most  valuable  and  extensive 
Library,  J  have  resolved  to  present  this  coltectioQ 
to  the  British  Nation, 

>' Whilst  I  have  the  satisfaction  by  this  means 
of  advancing  the  literature  of  my  country,  I  also 
feel  that  I  am  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  parent,  whose  life  was  adorned  with  every 
public  and  private  virtue. 

*'I  desire  to  add,  that  I  have  great  pleasure, 
my  Lord,  in  makiug  this  communication  through 
you. 

'*  Believe  me,  with  great  regard, 

'*  Your  sincere  friend, 

••  The  Eorl  ofLinerpool,  K.  G.  ^c.  SfC.  ^t." 


The  King's  letter,  together  with  certain  reso- 
lutioQi  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  on 
the  subject,  having  been,  by  His  Majesty's  com* 
mand,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
referred  by  the  House  to  a  select  committee^ 
who,  on  the  16th  of  April,  made  their  report. 

In  this  report,  the  committee,  having  noticed 
the  great  value  and  extent  of  the  library,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  sixty-five  thousand  volumes, 
exclusive  of  a  very  numerous  assortment  of 
pamphlets,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  geo- 
graphy and  topography,  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  derived  to  the 
public,  from  placing  this  magnificent  donation 
tinder  the  care  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  that  a  building  should  be  raised 
for  its  reception,  forming  part  of  a  general  design 
for  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  several  collections  of 
the  whole  Museum ;  and  the  committee,  in  con- 
clusion, recommended  to  the  House,  to  make  such 
grants  from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
efiect  the  purposes  above  specified,  and  to  raise  a 
structure  worthy  of  the  taste  and  dignity  of 
the  nation. 
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>rTbe  House    tb«reapicM|   graated  ^4S4Q,Q00  &t 
tfais  commencemeat  of  this  work ;  and*  a  plan 
having    been    prepared '/by <  Mr.   SoiirkeV    and 
approved  by  .the  Lords  of   the  Treasary/  die 
foundation  of  the  new  structure  wasriaid-m^tbe' 
year  1823 ;  the  part  intended  to  redeiv^  thfe  rofA 
library  was  coo^pleted  in  1827 ;  weA  in  the  ^Al- 
lowing summer,  tbisi  truly  noble  eolleitioiiL  wss^ 
removed  ,  into  the  Museum, '  where  it'  remainst 
a.  splendid  monument,  of    the  imunifieehee  ^of- 
Creorge  tbe.Fourth.    /  I  :..!'     il' 
,  I  In  1824/  it  was  resolved  to  carry  iatot  effect  a 
favorite  project  of  George. III.,  tofonnia  national 
gaJlery  of  paintings;  and  the  noble  ooUeGtionaoi^ 
Mr.  Angerstein  was  purchased  for  a  cofonieiice* 
ment,  at  the  price  of  £67,000.     U  has  since 
been  enlarged,,  by  the  purchase  of  some  fine 
pictures,  and  by  presents*  particulady  sixteen 
paintings  given  by   Sir  George  Beaumont.      If 
such  an  institution  bad  existed  some  y^ars  back* 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  it  woul4  have  been 
enriched  by    the    addition    of    the  gallery  at- 
Pulwicb,  and  of   the   FitzwiUian^  collection  at 
Cambridge, 
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In  thfe  Mine  year»  the  Kiug  gate  £600  towards 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  miemory  6f 
the  celebrated  /amea  Watt;  and  a  monument 
was  raised  by  his  mubificence,  at  St.  Gei*main*a, 
to  which  were  removed  the  bones  of  King 
lames  II.  lately  discovered  there. 
'  As  an  instance  of  the  same  good  feeling,  it 
may  here  be  added,  that,  in  February,  1816,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  reply  to  some  questions  of  Mn 
Ponsonby,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated^ 
that  Cardinal  York,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Stuarts,  had,  while  at  Rome,  been  stripped  aiid 
plundered  by  the  French.  His  Majesty,  on  being 
apprised  of  it,  granted  him  a  pension,  and  this  genie- 
rosity  had  produced  so  strong  an  impression  of  gra* 
titude  upon  his  mind,  that  he  directed  by  his  last 
will,  that  some  interesting  family  documents,  toge- 
ther  with  the  collar  of  the  Garter  worn  by  James  II. 
should  be  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a 
memoricd  of  respect.  This  had  been  done,  and 
the  bequests  were  accompanied  by  a  request 
from  the  executor,  thut  bis  Royal  Highness 
would  assist  him  in  the  erection  of  a  monumetit 
to  the  deceased  cardinal.    His  Royal  Highness 
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complied,  and  the  expense  was  defrayed  out  of 

the  surplus  of  the  contributions  of  the  French 
government,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
removal  from  Paris  to  Rome,  of  the  statues 
which  belonged  to  the  latter  city. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Watson 
learned  that  he  had  left  a  vast  mass  of  papers 
relative  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  How  these 
papers  first  got  out  of  the  cabinet  of  the  cardinal 
does  not  appear,  but  they  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Signer  Tassoni,  auditor  to  the  Pope,  and 
were  confided  to  a  priest  named  Lussi.  Mr. 
Watson  having  been  apprised  of  this  circum- 
stance,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  two 
persons  above  named,  and  persuaded  them  to  sell 
these  manuscripts  to  him,  and  they  were  traas- 
ferred  to  his  lodgings.  He  shewed  them  to  seve- 
ral English  gentlemen  at  Rome,  who  advised  him 
'  'to  lose  no  time,  but  to  send  them  to  England  by 
Ihe  first  opportunity.  He  disregarded  this  advice, 
■and  talked  so  much  of  his  purchase,  that  the 
^air  transpired,  the  papers  were  seized,  and 
■the    priest   imprisoned.     The    Pope   after' 
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made  a  pretent  of  the  whole  to  tbt  Prince  R^^e&l, 
who  ordered  a  selection  to  be  made  for  publi- 
Otttion. 

In  1825,  the  Sling  bestowed  upon  the  Royal 
Society  two  annual  medals  of  the  value  of  fifty 
guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  as  honorary  pre* 
miuros  under  the  direction  of  the  president  and 
council,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  object  for  which  the  society 
was  instituted.  His  Majesty  at  the  same  time 
desired  to  be  informed  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  society  intended  to  giro  them.  The 
^esoletion  adopted  on  the  occasion  by  the  council, 
and  communicated  to  and  approved  by  His  Ma* 
jesty,  was,  that  they  shoidd  be  given  for  the  most 
useful  discoveries  or  series  of  investigations  com- 
pleted, and  made  known  to  the  society,  in  the 
year  preceding  the  day  of  award. 

In  the  year  1815,  when  Canova  the  sculptor 
came  to  Paris  to  reclaim  the  works  of  art  of 
which  Italy  had  been  plundered  by  the  Frencht 
he  vidted  the  English  capital,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  received  him  very 
gVEciously,  and  presented  him  with  a  snuff-box 
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enriched  with  brilliants.  His  Boyal  Highness  also 
gave  him  an  order  for  the  construction  of  the 
mausoleum  in  honor  of  Cardinal  York.  Canova 
executed  besides,  for  his  Royal  HighnesB,  a  group 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  intended  to  represent  War 
and  Peace;  a  statue  of  a  recumbent  Nymph; 
the  Three  Graces ;  and  some  other  works. 

In  1817,  the  Prince  Regent  having  received 
from  France  the  colossal  statue  of  Buonaparte, 
executed  by  Canova,  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  Roman  sculptor  had  been  mu- 
nificently patronized  by  the  Buonaparte  family. 
But  little  could  he  have  thought  that  his  labour 
to  do  them  honor  would  pass  into  the  possession 
of  the  destroyer  of  their  power. 

Of  the  King's  benevolence,  both  in  extensive 
donations  to  public  charities,  and  in  relief  afforded 
to  distressed  individuals,  the  instances  are  in- 
numerable. In  1825-1826,  when  the  distress 
among  the  weavers  in  Spitalhelds  was  extreme,^ 
and  large  subscriptions  were  made  for  their  reii«t)E 
His  Majesty  gave  from  his  privy  purse  three  sev^b 
ral  donations  of  £1000  each,  f.iAi 

About  1.790,  the.prince  was  exceedipgly.^ 
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to  hwt  £800.  The  momeQt  the  moaey  ^irrii^ed, 
the  prince  drew  dn  'a  p»ir  of  boots,  pulled  off  bit 
tfoat'^nd  wabteoat,  slipped  on  a  plain  'mornio; 
frock,  without  a  etar,  and,  Uirning  his  hair  to  the 
drown  of  bis  head,  put  on  a  slouched  bat,  and 
walked  out*  An  officer*  of  the  army  had  just 
arrived  from  America,  with  a  wife  and  six  children; 
in  such  low  circumstances,  that,  to  satisfy  some 
clamorous  creditor,  he  waa  on  the  point  of  selling 
bis  commission,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  bis  faihily^. 
Theprinise,  by  accident,  overheard  an  account 
of  the  case.  To  prevent  a  worthy  soldier  suffer^ 
ing,  he  procured  the  money,  and,  that  no  mistake 
might  happen,  carried  it  himself.  On  asking  at 
an  obscure  lodging-house,  in  a  court  near  Covent* 
Garden,  for  the  lodger,  he  was  shown  up  to  his 
room,  and  there  found  the  family  in  the  utmost 
distress.  Shocked  at  the  sight,  he  not  only  pre- 
sented the  money,  but  told  the  officer  to  apply  to 
Colonel  Lake,  living  in  — - —  street,  and  give  some 
account  of  himself  in  future ;  saying  which,  he 
departed,  without  the  family  knowing  to  whom 
they  were  obliged.  ^ 


Many  years  before  bis  accescion,  and  prior  to 
the  regency,  the  prince  on  bis  way  to  town 
sprained  his  ancle,  which  brought  on  a  severe 
attack  of  gout.  It  happened  near  Hartford 
Bridge,  and  in  consequence  he  was  obliged  to 
Htop  at  the  inn  there  some  days,  during  which  he 
was  so  well  attended  that  he  thanked  the  land- 
lord, and  promised  him  support.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  poor  man  fell  back  in  the 
world,  till  at  last  all  his  effects  were  seized,  and 
he  and  his  family  turned  into  the  street.  At  the 
very  distressing  moment,  when  the  sale  was  an- 
nounced. Colonel  Bloomfield  passed,  and  stopped 
to  inquire  the  cause.  The  landlord  informed 
him,  and  intreated  him  to  lay  the  case  before  bis 
Royal  Highness.  The  colonel  did  so,  and  tbe 
■prince  immediately  sent  down  £100  for  present 
relief,  and  followed  the  bounty  with  £400  more, 
besides  which  be  promoted  a  subscription,  and 
procured  in  all  above  £2000,  which  set  the  mon 
np  again. 

One  of  tbe  first  acts  of  the  King,  af^r  bis 
'accession^  was  to  grant  a  royal  charter,  with  a 
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ftubficription  of  four  hundred  pounde  a  year,  to 
Ittft  meritorious  charity,  the  Literary  FuDd. 

When  the  Kmg  beard  of  the  distress  of  Beetb* 
'bven  the  composer,  he  sent  him  £200.  Id  the 
same  kind  spirit  he  seat  £100  to  O'Kcefe,  with 
an  assurance  that  the  like  sum  should  be  giren 
him  annually. 

Michael  Kelly,  who  had  been  patronised  by 
the  Prince  ofWaies  from  his  first  appearance  io 
1787,  continued  to  be  honored  by  his  favor  to 
the  last,  aud  always  received  from  him,  on  bis 
benefit  night,  a  donation  of  £100. 

When  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  younger,  after 
running  a  career  of  extravagance,  was  about  to 
leave  England  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
prince  caused  his  debts  to  be  discharged,  and  an 
outfit  to  be  prepared.  Sheridan  went  to  Carlton 
House,  to  pay  bis  respects,  and  the  prince  said, 
1 "  I  respected  your  father,  and  wish  you  well :  bot 
i  am  very  poor;  accept  this,  however,  as  a  token 
of  my  good-will."   This  was  a  bank-note  of  .£100. 

The  ingenious  painter  in  miniature,  Mr.  Muss, 
taving  employed  much  time  in  reducingRaphael's 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  diedjost  after  com- 
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pietiog  it»  leaving  t  widow  aad  young  luaiJ^. 
The  pHoce,  hearing  of  he^  distreBs,  purchased  the 
pictute  for  «£1600*  The  poor  woipao  depoaited 
this  iDoDey  for  aecurity  ia  Fauntleroy  a  baak^  aad 
thereby  lost  the  whole. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1821,  died  at  Brigli- 
ton,  aged  108,  Phcebe  Hessel,  who  had  for  many 
years  served  as  a  bather  to  the  visitors  of  that  wa- 
jtering.place^  Being  incapacitated,  by  age  for  the 
exercise  of  her  vocation,  she  relied  upon  charity. 
3*he  prince  being  infor(ned  of  her  necessities,  sent 
to  know  what  would  i^ender  her  comfortable: 
**  Half^arguiqea  a-^eek,^"  said  old  Phoebe,  ''  will 
make  roe  as'  happy  aa  a  princess^"  This  was 
granted. 

,  Tbe  foUdwing  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  a  menu*- 
mental  stone  in  the  churchyard : — '.'  In  memory 
of  Phoebe  Hessel,  who  was  born  tft  Stepney 
in  the  year  1713.  She  served  for  many  years 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  5th  regiment  of 
loot,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  year 
I745p  fought  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where 
she  received  a  bayonet  wound  in  her  arm.    Her 
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knjg^  tife^  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

•Ami^,  extended  tb  George  the  Fburth,  by  whose 

MinificeBce  she  redeited  cdmfort  and  sopportia 

Jier- latter  years^   .Shel  died  at  Brighton,  where 

she  had  long  resided,  Dec.  12,  1821,  aged  108 

yt^artr/ and  lies  buried  here/' 

V  INs  Majesty's  kindness  to  his  domestics  has 

been  mentioned  on  a  preceding  occasion,   and 

many  pleasing  anecdotes  of  tUs  nature  have  been 

pfublished. 

'''^Among  the  most  glorious  attributes  of  the 
Mvereign  is  mercy,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Oeorge  IV.  wad  never  more  hajppy  than  when  he 
could  exercise  the  ndble  privilege  of  |>ardon ;  and 
if  the  following  anecdote,  first  published  in  a 
monthly  periodical,  should  have,  received  some 
embellisbment  in  the  tdling,  there  can  be  little 
dodbt  that  it  is' substantially  correct: — 
'A  person  accnstbtned  to  be  present  at  the 
.  courts  lield '  by  the  late  King^  for  the  purposes  ef 
frublid  business,  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  a  friend 
#1  foHbWs,  in  reference  to  the  Reeorders  Reports 
9fifiB  cdhdemned  criminals :  ^*  If,  sir,  you  eould 
i^4nd'A«ar  What  I  iMrveKeenaad  heard,  and iK^biit 
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will  probably  occur  agaia  after  this  day's  council, 
you  might  feel  little  disposed  to  relate  what  you 
,had  seen  with  levity."  The  oflScer  of  the  bouse- 
L  ^old  then  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  table, 
■^ivalked  to  the  fireside,  placed  his  right  arm  on 
the  marble  chimney-piece,  while  he  held  the 
,  paper  in  his  left  hand,  and  looking  the  artist 
steadfastly  in  the  face,  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  would 
Bee  my  royal  master  in  his  truly  princely  chamc- 
ter,  fancy  him  this  day^  after  the  breaking  up  of 
ihe  council,  standing  thus,  and  the  Recorder 
of  London  in  your  place,  bearing  the  list  of 
the  miserable  culprits  doomed  to  death  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law — wretched  criminals,  most  of 
whom  are  friendless,  and  all,  perhaps,  hopeless  of 
mercy.  How  little  do  they  or  the  world  know, 
that  the  most  powerful  pleader  for  a  remission  of 
their  punishment  is  the  prince  I  he,  whom  the 
world,  judging  of  uncharitably,  though  unwit- 
tingly, consider  as  too  much  absorbed  in  the  pomp, 
and  splendor,  and  enjoyments  of  royalty,  to 
trouble  himself  with  the  miseries  of  his  sub- 
jects—whilst, one  by  one,  he  inquires  the  nature 
of  the  offence  in  all  its  bearings,  the  roeasu 
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the  guilt  of  the  offender,  and  whetlier  the  law 
absolutely  demands  the  life  of  the  criminal,  palli- 
atiag  the  offence  by  all  the  arguments  worthy  a 
wise  and  good  chief  magistrate,  and  becoming  him 
who,  under  Divine  Providence,  as  the  ruler  of  the 
nation,  is  the  fountain  of  mercy!  Yes,  sir,  nearly 
two  hours  have  I  known  the  prince  plead  thus,  in 
the  presence  of  this  minister  of  justice,  for  those 
who  had  no  other  counsellor;  and  his  plea, 
enforced  by  arguments  not  less  just  than  wrise, 
has  in  many  instances,  not  been  made  •  In 
vain." 

Another  circumstance  reflecting  the  highest 
honor  on  His  late  Majesty,  is  that,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  no  British  sovereign  ever  dis- 
tributed the  patronage  of  the  church  with  so  pure 
and  laudable  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  Christi- 
anity. How  many  eminent  prelates  now  fill  the 
highest  stations  in  the  church,  whose  advance- 
ment has  been  owing  to  their  talents  and  virtues 
alone !  Withoutany  affectation,  which  was  notin 
his  nature.  His  Majesty  was  scrupulously  exact 
in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  his  last  moments  were  consoled 
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by  a  devout  participation  in  the  holy  rites  of  that 
faith,  of  which  he  was  the  protector. 

Two  anecdotes  may  6nd  aa  appropriate  place 
here.  His  Majesty,  wlien  Prince  Regent,  used 
to  have  difterent  preachers  at  his  chape!  at  Brigh- 
ton. Among  the  rest  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Pearson.  The  reverend  divine,  at  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  royal  pulpit,  delivered  a  sermon  so 
very  different  from  what  was  usual  jthere,  that 
his  friends  were  afraid  he  had  gone  too  far  in 
his  dehortations  against  the  prevailing  vices  of 
the  fashionable  world,  and  that  in  consequence, 
his  advancement  would  be  impeded  by  bis  plain 
dealing.  The  prince,  however,  thanked  him  cor- 
dially for  his  sermon,  and  not  long  afterwards 
made  him  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

The  King  one  Sunday  morning,  having  dis- 
carded a  servant  in  a  passion,  and  for  no  serious 
olFence,  was  respectfully  told  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  that  he  was  not  in  a  proper  frame  of 
niiod  to  receive  the  sacrament.  His  Majesty, 
instead  of  being  displeased,  thanked  bis  monitor, 
and  by  restoring  the  man  to  his  place,  recovered 
his  own  peace  of  mind.  .-.r,.) 


His  Majesty's  tolerant  spirit  in  religious  mat-tfl 
ters  has  been  so  fully  evinced  by  the  transactiona;  ■ 
of  his  reign,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  Test  andT  I 
Corporation  Acts,  and  the  grand  measure  ofCa^ll 
tholic  Emancipation,  that  it  is  needless  to  enlargftll 
on  it  in  this  place. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  black  chief  or  prince;)  | 
Kataffe,  of  Madagascar,  visited  England.  He 
was  a  Christian  convert,  but  felt  much  surprised/ 
at  the  number  of  religious  divisions  in  this  coun-  ' 
try.  When  introduced  to  His  Majesty,  he  could  * 
not  help  noticing  the  circumstance.  The  King-i 
said,  "  Be  assured,  prince,  they  are  not  the  lesg 
good  men :  they  may  differ  from  one  another  in 
small  matters,  but  in  every  important  point  of  the 
Christian  faith  they  most  perfectly  and  cordially 
agree.  And  permit  me  to  add,  that  every  assist- 
ance, kindness  and  protection,  given  to  the  mis- 
sionaries in  your  country,  shall  be  esteemed  and 
acknowledged  by  me,  as  done  to  myself." 

The  above  particulars,  together  with  what  has 
been  previously  stated  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  George  iV.  as  a  man  and  a 


sovereign;  yet  it  would  be  hardly  just  to  with- 
hold the  following  panegyric  delivered  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords;  for 
his  grace,  having  been  the  personal  friend  and 
companion  of  the  King  long  before  he  was 
monarch,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming 
an  accurate  judgment: — 

"  Our  late  sovereign  received  liie  best  edu- 
cation which  this  country  affords.  He  had 
also  the  singular  advantage  of  having  passed 
all  the  earliest  period  of  his  life,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  manhood,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  King,  his  father,  and  subsequently  in  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  this  coun< 
try  possessed;  and  he  likewise  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  most  distinguished  foreigners  who 
resorted  to  this  country.  His  Majesty's  manners, 
accordingly,  received  a  polish,  his  understanding 
acquired  a  degree  of  cultivation,  almost  unknown 
in  any  individual,  and  he  was  admitted  by  all  to 
be  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  age.  My 
lords,  he  carried  those  advantages  to  the  gorem- 
ment  to  which  be  was  afterwards  called,  and  whicfa 
he  so  eminently  displayed  when  on  the  thi 
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To  this  k  may  be  added,  that,  of  late  yeanr; 
His  Majesty's  ruling  taste  was  that  of  building. 
Though  he  could  not,  like  Augustus,  boast  that 
he  had  ''  found  the  metropolis  of  brick,  and  left 
it  of  marble/'  yet  the  astonishing  improvements 
that  have  been  made  under  bis  reig^,  have  effected 
a  metamorphosis  quite  as  (»udden,  and  not  much 
less  beautiful.  In  the  edifices  erected  or  im- 
proved under  his  own  special  directions,  there  ia 
indeed  a  want  of  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  classic 
models  of  the  art ;  they  are  gorgeous  rather  than 
grand,  and  dazzle  the  eye  by  their  splendor, 
rather  than  satisfy  the  understanding  by  the  har« 
mony  of  their  proportions. 

Of  late.  Mis  Majesty  had  gradually  withdrawn 
himself  more  and  more  from  the  public  eye,  and 
deprived  himself  of  the  popularity  which  he  would 
infallibly  have  gained  by  showing  himself  more 
frequently  to  the  people,  whose  feelings  towards 
him  were  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  they  always  received  him  when 
he  appeared  either  at  the  theatre. or  on  public 
occasions.  Perhaps  the  unmerited  obloquy  that 
had  been  heaped  upon' him  at  an  eariier  periods 
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bad  disgusted  him  with  the  ebullitions  of  popular 
clamor,  and  popular  applause,  as  equally  worth- 
leBB.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  love  of  seclusion 
grew  upoQ  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  did  not 
like  eveo  to  be  seen. 

So  averse  was  he  to  being  observed  during  his 
rides  in  the  parks  at  Windsor,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  that  out-riders  were  always  des- 
patched while  his  poney-chaise  was  preparing,  to 
whichever  of  the  gates  he  intended  to  pass,  across 
the  Frograore  road,  driving  from  one  park  into  the 
other;  and  if  any  person  was  seen  loitering  near 
either  gate,  the  course  of  the  ride  was  instantly 
altered,  to  escape  even  the  passing  glance  of  a 
casual  observer.  His  Majesty  seldom  drove 
across  to  the  Long  Walk  from  the  Castle,  because 
he  was  there  more  likely  to  be  met  by  the  Wind- 
sor people.  His  most  private  way  was  through  a 
small  gate  in  the  park  wall,  opposite  another 
small  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  grounds  at  Frograore, 
at  the  Datchet  side.  He  there  crossed  the  road 
in  a  moment,  and  bad  rides  so  arranged  between 
Frogmore  and  Virginia  Water,  that  he  had  be- 
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tween  twenty  and  thirty  miles  of  neatly-planted 
avenues,  from  which  the  public  were  wholly 
excluded.  At  certain  points  of  these  rides,  which 
opened  towards  the  public  thoroughfares  of  the 
park,  there  were  always  servants  stationed  on 
these  occasions  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
strangers  upon  the  King's  privacy.  The  planta- 
tions have  been  so  carefully  nourished  for  seclu- 
sion around  the  Royal  Lodge,  that  only  the 
chimneys  of  the  building  can  now  be  seen  from 
the  space  near  the  Long  Walk.  The  King  caused 
the  same  rigid  exclusion  to  be  enforced,  while 
engaged  in  hshing,  from  his  grotesque  building 
at  Virginia  Water;  and  also  when  visiting  the 
various  temples  which  he  had  erected  on .  the 
grounds. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  with  much  truth,  thatHis  Majesty,  having 
so  often  rallied  after  severe  illness,  relied,  up  to 
a  very  late  period,  on  the  innate  strength  of  his 
constitution,  till  the  physicians  thought  it  their 
duty  to  warn  him  of  his  danger;  his  mind  was 
often  occupied  with  ihe  improvements  which  be 
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still  contemplated  in  the  Lodge,  the  Castle,  &c« 
and  he  fondly  clung  to  the  hope  of  enjoying, 
during  the  summer,  the  beauteous  scenes  of  rural 
retirement  which  were  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

**  Ah  1  not  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey» 
This  pleasing,  anzioas  being  he  resigned ! 
Left  Uie  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
But  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind !  *' 
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420. 
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196,  370,  327. 
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Buckin^faam,  Marqnia  of,  136, 
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327,  333,  354,  374,  375,  376, 

Buller,  Bishop,  livi.  Ixvii. 
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3»3.  394,  419,  432. 
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423. 
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